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Bernardo Bertolucci 

The Grim Reaper 

(La Commare Secca) 

Bertolucci’s directorial debut 
masterpiece La Commare Secca 
aka The Grim Reaper is based on 
a book by Pasolini and tells the 
story of a prostitute who is brutally 
murdered in a park near the Tiber 
River in Rome. The police track 
down people spotted in the park that 
night in hopes of catching the killer. 

The story is told in flashbacks as the 
suspects each give an account of 
their actions that night. 

“Vivid proof of his ability to 
generate genuine tension in a 
classic whodunit format" 

The New York Times 



Bertolucci Season 
at the BFI: 

7 -30 April 

The Grim Reaper: 

10 April -15:30, 12 April -20:40, 
18 April -18:00 

www.bfi.org.uk 



At UK cinemas from 3 June 2011 
UK Premiere at Empire, Leicester Sq, London. 


Justin Mitchell 

Rio Breaks 


Set against the volatile and 
dangerous world of the favelas, 

Rio Breaks tells the story of two surf- 
obsessed friends, 13-year-old Fabio 
and 12-year-old Naama. The pair live 
in Rio de Janeiro’s Favela do Pavao, 
which is controlled by one of the 
city’s most dangerous drug gangs. 
However, their attention is focused 
on the waves of Arpoador Beach and 
on a coming surng event that may 
help them become professionals and 
escape the world of gangs. 

“Gentle, touching and 
gorgeously lensed" 

Little White Lies 






Pier Paolo Pasolini 

Mamma Roma 



Pier Paolo Pasolini’s masterpiece 
stars Anna Magnani (Rome Open 
City) as the ery Mamma Roma, a 
prostitute who attempts to better 
her life for the sake of her son, 
Ettore. But her efforts may be too 
late: Ettore is drawn to life on the 
street, and falls, ironically, for a 
younger prostitute. 

"A work of shattering beauty” 

Time Out 


John Cassavetes 

Minnie & Moskowitz 


Ermanno Olmi 

II POStO(TheJob) 



Pioneering director and 
legendary actor John 
Cassavetes, wrote, directed 
and starred in a breakaway 
from his usual fare, the 
hilarious romantic-comedy 
Minnie & Moskowitz. 

"Captivatingly witty” 

Time Out 



Olmi’s partially autobiographical II 
Posto is a satirical take on the alienation 
of office life. Domenico, a boy from 
the suburbs, goes for a job with a big 
corporation In Milan. Applying with him is 
Antonietta, to whom he takes a teenage 
fancy. After a gruelling entry process 
both he and Antonietta are accepted, and 
Domenico begins his life as a corporate 
worker. 

^Remarkably simple yet complex, 
ingenuous yet profound” 

New York Times 


Luis Buhuel 

Susana 


Luis Bunuel 

The Brute 



Susana aka The Devil and The 
Flesh is a powerful melodrama in 
which a beautiful, sultry delinquent 
girl (Rosita Quintana) escapes 
from a reform school and finds 
solace in the home of a well to do 
family. She uses her feminine wiles 
to tempt the men around her and 
turns the orderly lives of the locals 
into a frenzied chaos. 

“Engaging steamy classic” 

NY TIMES 



The Brute aka El Bruto is a bold, 
brutal and blistering melodrama 
starring two of Mexico’s finest 
actors, and is the highlight of 
Buhuel’s Mexican period. 

“Voluptuous ” 

New York Times 


“Powerful. . . magnetic. . . 
unforgettable” 

Time Out 
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Welcome. The western may no longer be the 
dominant genre it once was, but its shadow still 
looms as large as a Monument Valley butte. This 
month Kelly Reichardt illuminates the unsung 
experience of pioneer women in Meek’s Cutoff (fax 
left and p.38), while in The Cfoc/:(p.3o) the very 
different work of artist Christian Marclay uses 
western imagery as seconds tick away towards 
the showdown at noon. We look back at the early 
days of Bernardo Bertolucci (p.26), when even he 
had a hand in Once upon a Time in the West, and 
forward to the 3D experiments of another giant of 
European cinema, Wim Wenders (p.20). Moving 
east, we celebrate the latest product of Russia’s 
arthouse revival. How I Ended This Summer(p.^2). 
And as our own clock counts down to next year’s 
‘greatest film of all time’ poll, we peer over the 
edge into the bottomless depths of one contender. 
Vertigo (p.44). Hold on tight. Nick James 
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An argument has 
flared and sputtered 
for a few years now 
at Sight & Sound about 
the usefulness of our 
continuing to print 
comprehensive credits 
for every UK film release. 
These credits were once 
a badge of honour for 
the magazine - we even used to say they were what 
marketeers like to call a Unique Selling Point. Yet 
the credits have also represented a dilemma for us, 
taking up an ever larger amount of space as the 
number of films released in the UK grew and grew. 
More than 40 films are now being released each 
month (in the late 1990s it was around 25). 
Nonetheless, we were happy to stick with full 
credits as long as we were the only dedicated source 
for them. But during the past few years, film credits 
data has been made widely available for free to all 
web users through such sites as the IMDb. 

Lately, then, publishing the full credits has felt 
like an indulgent use of magazine space that might 
better be dedicated to publishing more articles 
about wider subject-matter. We still remained 
reluctant to break with a long tradition by reducing 
them, but circumstances have now forced our hand. 
For reasons that I explain in full below, from next 
month onwards we will be publishing a more 
limited credits list based on the creative heads 
of departments among the crew, and the headline 
cast of actors playing named parts (no more first 
or second policemen). 

Since the 1990s this information has been 
gathered, collated and input by the BFI’s 
Filmographic Unit (a branch of the BFFs library 
services), by recourse either to the actual credits 
viewable on a copy of the film, or to a printed 
credits roll provided by the film’s distributor. 

Other pieces of information, such as exact length 
and certification, have been gathered with the 
help of the BBFC (and we will be continuing to 
provide those elements in the new credits lists). 

The credits were collected for a dual purpose, to 
be input into the BFI’s database and for publication 
in the magazine each month. We published them 
as part of the magazine’s function as a journal of 
record for future researchers, but it was always 
a nice by-product that we were - however briefly 
- acknowledging the work of the thousands of 
unsung individuals who contribute towards the 
making of a feature film. In the information age 
that we live in, however, these credits are now 
more easily accessed elsewhere. 
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This undeniable circumstance was reflected 
in the BFI’s response to the UK government’s 
decision to cut its grant-in-aid by 1 5 per cent. The 
Filmographic Unit has had to reprioritise its work 
and suffer staff cuts. When they asked us how we 
could best manage a reduction in their services, it 
was obvious that reducing the credits list was the 
only answer. It may be hard to imagine that it is 
someone’s job - nearly every day - to gather such 
film data and enter it painstakingly into a database. 
I’d like to give credit here to all the Sisyphean 
heroes who’ve worked with our credits researchers 
Julian Grainger, Patrick Fahy and Kevin Lyons, and 
to those who will go on providing our slimmed- 
down credits. A new, improved BFI database is 
part of the forthcoming offering of the BFI’s 
online services. There you will in future find 
fuller credits for all British films released - but 
not, alas, for films from abroad. 

So it feels like a moment for permitted nostalgia. 
Among our favourite credits have been Ant 

Our favourite credits have been 
*Ant Wrangler*, and the recent 
credit on Herzog’s Give of 
Forgotten Dreams - 'Executive 
Producer for Creative Differences’ 


Wrangler* (no fewer than three of them on 
Darren Aronofsky’s Pi), ‘Rough In-betweeneF 
and the recent credit on Werner Herzog’s Cave of 
Forgotten Dreams - ‘Executive Producer for Creative 
Differences’. There’s been at least one ‘Monkey 
Fabricator’, but perhaps the greatest seeming 
absurdities come from credits of unimaginable 
length, such as ‘Sweden 2nd Unit Skidoo Chase 
Aerial Shots Helicopter Focus Puller’ (which, 

Mr Fahy informs me, didn’t make it into the 
magazine). Right now, 1 feel for that focus puller. 

The full credits listings - like all the various 
elements of the review pages - owe their 

origin, of course, to our sister publication 
Monthly^ Film Bulletin, absorbed when became 
a monthly ‘glossy‘ in 1991. Throughout the history 
of these two publications, the amount of credits 
published has waxed and waned, reaching a peak 
under my editorship in the late 1990s. Several 
small trims have occurred since then. The logic 
and good sense of this new reduction is, I believe, 
unassailable, but the sentimentalist in me can’t 
help grieving a little. At the same time. I’m looking 
forward to the extra pages we will have to devote 
to film coverage. 
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News, opinion, festivals and coming events 


THE BIGGER PICTURE 



Elizabeth 

Taylor 

1932-2011 


“That girl has true glamour,” 
Richard Burton once remarked 
of Elizabeth Taylor. “If I retired 
tomorrow, I’d be forgotten in 
five years, but she would go on 
forever.” Taylor, who died as this 
issue was going to press, first 
enraptured the public back in 
the days when Hollywood could 
still claim to have 'more stars 
than there are in heaven’. But 


unlike so many of those, her 
stardom never waned, despite 
the little film work she did in 
the last two decades of her life. 

Her life story hardly needs 
recounting: bom in England to 
American parents; child stardom 
with 'National Velvet’; the first 
of her eight marriages in 1950; 
critical acclaim with such films 
as 'A Place in the Sun’, 'Cat on a 


Hot Tin Roof’, 'Giant’ and Joseph 
Losey’s 'Secret Ceremony’ 
(above); a $1 million pay day for 
'Cleopatra’; her great love affair, 
two marriages and many films 
with Burton; more marriages, 
more diamonds... In later years 
she suffered ill-health and 
acted seldom, though she 
used her undimmed celebrity 
to campaign for Aids research. 
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Little Britain 


John Samson’s documentaries 
cast the same gentle eye on 
trainspotters and fetishists, 
5aj;s Joseph Bevan 

John Samson once told Atomage, 
the magazine that inspired his 1977 
bondage documentary Dressing for 
Pleasure, that his aim was to bring 
“the ordinary to the extraordinary”. 
The documentaries Samson made 
in the late T9 70s and early 80s go 
some way to achieving this goal, 
though not in any grandiose sense 

- they’re notable as warm, loose, 
even superficially slight affairs, made 
cheaply on film school equipment 
or with wrangled funding, 

Samson found his subjects in 
down-to-earth ways: via small ads 
in magazines, cold-calling sex shops, 
meeting railway-preservation 
enthusiasts in pubs - or contacting 
Britannia Air on the off chance they 
might wish to invest in a film on the 
restoration of a steam engine named 
Britannia. The films are curiosities 

- in the best possible sense of the 
word - showing a gone but familiar 
Britain of shabby front rooms, care 
homes and smoke-wreathed pubs. 

Samson was bom in 1946 to 
working-class parents in Kilmarnock, 
Scotland. He worked at the docks 
on the Clyde and later as a social 
worker. He went to the National 
Film School in Beaconsfield, joining 
a documentary course run by Colin 
Young, and there met his friend and 
collaborator Mike Wallington. That 
period produced two films. Tattoo 
(T975) and Dressing for Pleasure. The 
latter, which looked at bondage 
fetishism and its adoption as an 
aesthetic by the early punks, features 
imforced, informal interviews with 
a genteel underground of bondage 
specialists and rubber-mackintosh 
enthusiasts - as well as punk icon 
Jordan, working behind the counter 
of Malcolm McLaren and Vivienne 
Westwood’s King’s Road shop Sex. 

On leaving film school, Samson 
went on to make Britannia: The Last of 
the First (igyS), about the eponymous 
steam engine; Arrows (igyg), about 
darts player Eric Bristow; and The Skin 
Horse (T983), which records a dating 
night for the disabled. These films 
were funded in diverse ways, whether 
via the creative pursuit of corporate 
sponsorship (as on Britannia) or via 
patronage by Central Television and 
Channel 4 (The Skin Horse). There 
were also contributions from the 
Eady Levy, which until T985 
redirected a small percentage of the 
cost of a UK cinema ticket into the 
production of British short films. 
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^Dressing for Pleasure’ features unforced, 
informal interviews with bondage 
specialists and punk icon Jordan 


Though The Skin Horse won a Bafta, 
Samson’s films were largely ignored 
by an industry into which they and 
their director could never easily fit. 
Following Samson’s death in 2004, 
they remained all but forgotten 
until their recent revival thanks 
to the efforts of his son Robin and his 
widow, the artist Unda Samson, who 
organised a retrospective that played 
at the 2009 London International 
Documentary Film Festival. 

Samson meant to show outsiders 
as normal people; he understood and 
utilised the hazy, affectionate comedy 
that occurs when non-professional 
people take part in making a film. 
These self-deflating, egalitarian 
documentaries are attempts to show 
his subjects in the act of making 
the piece with him. Samson used 
natural charm and a barrage of 
genial, offscreen conversation to 
relax his subjects. He always edited 
each film around a single controlling 
cinematic idea, often cribbed from 
American cinema: the darts player 
as gunslinger, the steam train as 
a phoenix rising from the flames. 

One almost invisible tactic is 
deployed beautifully in Arrows: 
through editing, lighting and 
framing, Samson manages to 
transform the non-acting denizens of 
a crowded working-men’s club into a 
choreographed ensemble of character 
actors and extras, seemingly without 
their knowledge. The rough alchemy 
of this passage of film is a triumph 
of the romantic notion that real life 
can be beautiful cinema - and of 
Samson’s belief that working 
people are somehow innately and 


imselfconsciously creative. It is as if 
some grace had entered and unlocked 
the unattended fiction in the room. 

These films are notable for the 
warmth they find at the margins of 
things; their fimdamental decency 
has not aged. Samson’s exploration 
of what would soon become known 
as ‘subcultures’ predated both their 
tabloid notoriety and the plundering 
of their aesthetics by a vigilant 
mainstream. Any rediscovery of these 
films would really be the rediscovery 
of the people who populate them - 
with whom these films represent 
expressions of a sometimes amused 
but always genuine solidarity. 

Samson never ridicules; instead 
he manages a half smile, a mild glee, 
as Eric Bristow downs the pints and 
chain-smokes fags as if these were 
his true sports and the darts a mere 
sideline - or as a simple cut reveals 
a middle-aged, middle-class, 
bespectacled talking-head 
interviewee to be wearing a full, 
shiny suit of leather. There’s a good- 
natured sweetness to Samson’s work 
that by its very nature can never truly 
be fashionable - a genuine interest 
in the world that’s engaged rather 
than voyeuristic or parasitic. This is 
the same distinction Samson makes 
between the fetishists and the punks, 
about whom he was ambivalent. As 
one of Dressing for Pleasures rubber- 
clad subjects explains: “It’s the 
difference between being interested 
and just being attracted, I suppose.” 

■ Dressing for Pleasure - The Films of 
John Samson* is available now on DVD 
from Screen Edge 


# Yoi^os Lanthimos - the Greek 
director of ’Dogtooth’, which 
surprised just about everybody 
when it was nominated for a 
Best Foreign Language Fiim 
Oscar this year - is foiiowing 
that success with a fiim entitied 
’Aips’, to star ’Dogtooth’ actress 
Aggeiiki Papoulia. Lanthimos 
has described the fiim as being 
’’darker and funnier” than 
’Dogtooth’, and ’’mainly about 
death and substitution. If you 
can substitute peopie that 
have died with other peopie - 
and how difficult that can be.” 

# Peter Strickland is definitely 
following his Romania-shot 
feature ’Kataiin Vaiga’ with a 
project a iittle cioser to home, 
as first reported iast year. 
Shooting began in March on 
’Berberian Sound Studio’, a story 
set in a sieazy post- production 
studio in itaiy that speciaiises 

in cheap ’giaiio’ horror-shockers. 
Toby Jones piays a British sound 
engineer who finds iife horribly 
starting to imitate art. 

# David O. Russeii, riding 
high after his comeback from 
Hoiiywood-pariah status with 
’The Fighter’, is reportedly 
eyeing up an opportunity to 
direct a biopic of Russ Meyer, 
the coiourfui director of 
’Faster, Pussycat! Kiii! Kiii!’ 
and other such expioitation 
flicks starring busty women. 

# Dave McKean, the British 
iiiustrator, graphic designer, 
musician and fiimmaker perhaps 
best known for his coilaborations 
with writer Neii Caiman, is in 
post-production on ’Luna’, the 
foiiow-up to his 2004 feature 
debut ’Mirrormask’. it’s a fantasy 
story about a coupie who visit 

a friend in his isoiated seaside 
house after iosing their baby, 
and see the iife of the dead child 
lived out in a series of dreams. 

# Brian De Paima, beiow, has 
announced that he is working 
on ’Passion’, a remake of Alain 
Corneau’s ’Love Crime’, which 
starred Kristin Scott Thomas 
and Ludivine Sagnier as feuding 
corporate executives, one of 
whom is driven to murder the 
other. The fiim wiii be De Paima’s 
first since 2007’s ’Redacted’. 

He says of the project: ’’Not 
since ’Dressed to Kiii’ have 
I had a chance to 
combine eroticism, 
suspense, mystery 
and murder into 
one speiibinding 
cinematic 
experience.” 






GALLERY 


Object lessons 

Artists’ film meets the sitcom | 

in Nathaniel Mellors’s 

‘Ourhouse’. By \sab^ Stevens I 

1 

I 

The films of British contemporary 
artist Nathaniel Mellors often have a 
sci-fi feel to them, concerned as they I 
are with characters trapped in strange j 
places - the man imprisoned in a tape = 
recorder in his 2007 film The Time j 

Surgeon, the medieval explorers lost 
in a giant’s intestines in 2009’s | 

Giantbum The scenario for his latest 
venture, Ourhouse, may sound 
familiar: a grand house; an upper- j 

middle class family; a strange, 
unexplained visitor; ensuing havoc... 

But Pasolini’s T968 Theorem was only \ 
a starting-point for Mellors’s six-part 
serial - three episodes of which are 
currently on show at London’s ICA. 

Imagine a sitcom written using the 
‘exquisite corpse’ game - the players 
being David Lynch, Samuel Beckett, 

Larry Cohen and Monty Python - and 
you get some sense of what it’s like. 

When it comes to television, 
most contemporary artists prefer 
to interrogate the medium from a 
distance rather than actually produce 
work for it. Mellors, though, admits 
to becoming frustrated with the 
hermetic nature of art installation. 

Part of the appeal of Ourhouse, he 
explains, was to use the half-hour 

THE NUMBERS 


apparently just through its presence. 
Brian Catling, who plays the role, 
is a performance artist with an 
extraordinary ability to control 
the atmosphere in a room. With 
minimal physical movement, he 
can psych a place out.” 

Balancing the absurdity of 
Ourhouse, though, are the highly 
naturalistic performances. ‘The main 
character of Charles ‘Daddy’ Maddox- 
Wilson was the most difficult role to 
cast,” Mellors admits. “He’s selfish and 
foul, but also entertaining. When I 
was writing, I was thinking: What 
would Withnail be like in his 60s if 
he had won the lottery?’ Fortunately 
Richard Bremmer made him into 
someone you would want to spend 
time with.” Certainly the scenes with 
Bremmer are the most humorous. 
Mellors, though, insists he is less 
interested in belly laughs than in 
“the point where comedy becomes 
unfunny, grotesque and disturbing”. 

Most intriguingly, forthcoming 
episodes of Ourhouse piomisQ to 
contain a climax and a resolution - 
conventions not normally found in 
artists’ film and video. What Mellors 
needs now is more funding - and 
ideally a slot on the box. 


■ Ourhouse* and an accompanying 
programme of films and talks is at the 
ICA, London until May 



Omnivorous: Brian Catling as ‘The Object’ in 

episodic format and the perennial 
subject of the sitcom - the 
dysfunctional family - as a means to 
explore more theoretical concerns. 

When he was writing the script, it 
was the concept of the mysterious 
stranger - listed in the credits as ‘The 
Object’ - that came first. “I liked the 
idea of a human figure appearing 
inside a house that the resident 
family do not ‘read’ as being human,” 
he explains. ‘Then I had the idea that 
the Object was controlling the 
environment through language - 
through the ingestion, digestion and 
regurgitation of books. The books it 


Nathaniel Mellors’s ‘Ourhouse’ 

eats affect the story. The family 
are forced to play out and deal 
with scenarios that are the product 
of half-digested texts.” 

As the Object removes their 
powers of communication, the 
confusion experienced by the family 
is also acutely felt by the audience - 
the film itself slips between different 
genres: horror, sci-fi and satire, as well 
as the sitcom. Mellors deliberately 
withholds any explanation of the 
Object. “Initially I thought of it as a 
humanoid version of the monolith 
in 2001,” he says. ‘This figure 
revolutionises its environment. 


Snob stories 


Charles Gant wonders why 
UK audiences don’t like to 
watch the modem moneyed 
class on film -and how 
‘Archipelago’ bucked the trend 

It’s long been a puzzle for distributors 
and exhibitors that the UK arthouse 
audience will happily watch British 
films about the moneyed class if 
they’re set in the past (Atonement) or 
if they’re comedies (Tamara Drewe), 
and will embrace contemporary 
dramas featuring affluent characters 
- as long as they speak French. But 
will they watch the contemporary 
British rich? Not so much. 

Take the film career of Julian 
Fellowes: he made his name as a 
scriptwriter with Go ford Park and 
Vanity Fair, but when he followed 
up with contemporary upper-middle- 
class crime drama Separate Lies, the 


I film tanked at the box office. Martha 
i Fiennes’s Chromophobia took two 
i years to reach UK cinema screens 
j after its Cannes 2005 premiere - 
I and evaporated on contact with the 
I market. As for Dan Wilde’s Alpha 
I Male, there was nothing alpha about 
I its revenue returns. 

All of which makes the relative 
I success of Joanna Hogg’s Archipelago - 
j a challenging arthouse film that has 
I not been universally loved by 
i audiences - all the more exceptional. 

I While her earlier Unrelatedwas 
I considered a pleasant commercial 
j surprise with box office of £102,000, 

I the follow-up has grossed £2 1 5,000 
I in T 7 days, looking set for a lifetime 
j of at least £ 3 00,000. Not that it’s all 
I been plain sailing for its distributor 
i Artificial Eye, as sales boss Ben 
I Luxford says: “I was amazed with 
I a lot of the obstacles we faced from 
! regional arthouses who would book 
i an Andrea Arnold or a Ken Loach 


film at the drop of a hat. When it’s 
Archipelago, they weren’t so keen.” 

The problem was, he adds, that “they 
didn’t think anyone would want to 
spend time with these characters.” 

The film’s March release was 
crucial to its success. “We had to let 
the awards season simmer down,” 
explains Luxford. “We could not take 
the risk of having this film ripped 
apart in January or February. It could 
have been Blue Valentine [£635,00], but 
on the flipside it could have been 
Rabbit Hole [£i 2 2,000].” Conveniently, 
the astonishing success of The King*s 
Speech provided a fantastic trailer 
platform for Archipelago, especially 
in the key Curzon Artificial Eye 
cinemas, where the distributor 
could ensure exposure for Hogg’s 
film at every single screening. 

Unsurprisingly, early returns saw 
a significant London skew, with a 
70/30 per cent revenue split favouring 
the capital, and particularly strong 


Contemporary 
affluent British 
dramas at 
UK box office 


iFilm 

Year 

Gross 1 

Match Point 

2006 

£2.468.373 

Archipelago 

2011 

£215.147* 

Unrelated 

2008 

£101.899 

Separate Lies 

2005 

£50.369 

Alpha Male 

2006 

£21.139 

Chromophobia 

2007 

£9.031 


•Gross after 17 days 


showings in affluent areas such 
as Mayfair, Bloomsbury, Richmond 
and Greenwich. 

‘We knew we had a challenge 
to get the audience that will watch 
those [upscale] French films to 
come and see it in English,” Luxford 
concludes. “And I’m pleased we 
have succeeded. I think it was the 
date, the reviews - and Joanna. She’s 
an incredibly original, unique voice 
in British cinema.” 
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Rushes 


REVIVAL 


Getting the picture 



Instant star Bogdanovich, centre, cast Shepherd, left, after seeing her in a magazine 


‘The Last Picture Show’, now 
40 pears old, stood on the cusp 
of Old and New Hollywood, 
as director Peter Bogdanovich 
explains James Bell 

Released in 1971 amidst the dope- 
fuelled rush of the New Hollywood, 
Peter Bogdanovich’s second feature 
The Last Picture Show was in many 
ways an out-of-time anomaly. With 
its black-and-white photography, 
gentle pace, period setting and 
formal classicism, it was closer to 
the work of critic and film historian 
Bogdanovich’s mentors John Ford and 
Howard Hawks than it was to that of 
his New Wave-inspired peers at the 
BBS production company. But it was 
immediately embraced as a modem 
classic - Newsweekwroie that it was 
“the most important work by a young 
American director since Citizen Kan^’ 
- propelling Bogdanovich at a stroke 
into the front rank of US filmmakers. 

Adapted from a novel by Larry 
McMurtry, the film takes place in 
a small Texas town over the course 
of a year (from October 195 r to 
October 1952), following the 
relationships and entanglements of 
its inhabitants, both school kids on 
the cusp of graduation - played by 
then newcomers Jeff Bridges, Cybill 
Shepherd, Randy Quaid and Timothy 
Bottoms - and their elders, played by 
Ellen Burstyn, Ben Johnson and 
Eileen Brennan. 

The film is an elegy at once for a 
period in history, for a time in one’s 
life, for small town America - and for 
the kind of studio-produced cinema 
that Bogdanovich loved, but that was 
ironically being supplanted by the 
energies of his peers. 

James Bell: The Last Picture Show’ 
was made for Bob Rafelson and Bert 
Schneider’s legendary BBS, who were 
the vanguard of the New Hollywood at 
the start of the 1970s. Did you feel part 
of that movement? 

Peter Bogdanovich: You’re never fully 
aware you’re part of something when 
you’re in the middle of it, but I did 
dimly recognise that we were moving 
into a new era. What happened was 
that Henry Jaglom was foiendly with 
Bert Schneider and Bob Rafelson, 
because he’d helped them edit Easy 
Rider. Henry saw [Bogdanovich’s 1967 
debut] Targets, and brought it to the 
attention of Bert and Bob. They liked 
it very much, and said to me that if 
there was anything I wanted to make, 
I should bring it to them. 

Later on 1 was told that Bob and 
Bert had a bit of a disagreement about 
doing the picture with me after they 
had dinner with me and my wife at 


the time, Polly Platt, because we were 
not into grass or cocaine or anything. 
Bert said to Bob, ‘They’re so square. 
Are you sure we should do the 
picture?” Bob said, “Look, we’ve got 
enough crazies around. We should 
do it.” They encouraged me to add 
bad language and all of that, and I 
somewhat reluctantly embraced that 
- if I was going to do this story about 
teenage lust and love, we’d better tell 
it honestly. Most of the sex in the 
picture is really funny rather than 
erotic - as teenage love often is. 

JB: In other respects the film is very 
classical, looking back to an older 
American style of filmmaking - in 
contrast to other BBS films, which 
borrowed from the European New Wave. 
PB: I grew up with the classic 
American cinema. I didn’t like all 
that jiggling camera, jump cuts, zoom 
lenses - 1 felt it took die audience out 
of the picture. But it wasn’t a crusade 
of any kind. One of the things that 
makes Picture Show intriguing is the 
tension between the material and 


I saw Jeff Bridges 
recendy and he said, 
^It sort of stands by 
itself. There’s not a 
picture like it* 


i the execution. The material is very 
I frank and candid, unlike the classic 
i American cinema, which was more 
i oblique. Certainly the [Production] 

I Code would have prevented the kind 
i of stuff we were doing. 

I JB: For all its 1950s setting, much of 
j the film plays like a western. Did that 
I arise naturally because you were a fan 
i of westerns yourself? 

I PB: I guess it must have had some 
I western reverberations with me, but 
i I wasn’t thinking of it that way. I did 
i think of it in the sense of what the 
I West had become, and what had gone 
I - so at the end I used the clip from 
I Red River, where there’s adventure, 

I a frontier to be broken. All that was 
I over and passed, and they’re living 
I in this end-ofinowhere place, 
i JB: Other cinephile directors - 
j Scorsese, for instance - very openly 
i borrow particular shots from their 
I influences. Is this something you 
I did on ‘The Last Picture Show’? 
i PB: Not really But I learned the 
I technique and craft of making movies 
i from watching classic American 
I cinema. Hitchcock once said to me: 

I “Never use an establishing shot to 
I establish.” Why? “Because it has no 
I dramatic meaning. Only use it when 
i it has dramatic meaning in the story” 
I took that advice on Picture Show - 
I for example in Sam’s funeral scene, 
j It’s all played in very close shots - 
i until the last shot, when Ellen 


Burstyn’s character walks away, and 
we drop back and show what would 
normally be an establishing shot, 
with the great open sky above them. 

It has much more power at that point 
because you’re invested emotionally. 

JB: Apparently Bert Schneider was 
alarmed when he saw you hadn’t shot 
establishing shots, and were cutting 
‘in camera’? 

PB: Well, from watching the masters 
[at work], I saw that they only shot 
what they needed - they didn’t shoot 
additional scenes and coverage and 
so on. I once watched Ford put his 
hand over the lens and say “That’s 
enough of that.” 

JB: You discovered Cybill Shepherd 
after seeing her photo on the cover 
of a magazine. What convinced you 
she would work on screen? 

PB:It was a look on her face. She 
was wearing this shirt which had 
little ‘I love yous’ written all over it, 
but the look on the face belied the 
sentiment on the shirt - it was more 
‘well, maybe I’d love you.’ 

Then when I met her, I remember 
a gesture she did. We were in a hotel 
room and she was sitting on the floor, 
and there was a breakfast tray on the 
coffee table next to where she was 
sitting. There was a little vase with 
a single rose in it, and as we were 
talking she started flicking the rose 
around with her finger, very casually. 

I thought: “That’s the way she treats 
guys.” That gesture, small as it was, 
convinced me that she had this kind 
of offhand delivery that would work 
with the picture. 

JB: Do you think ‘The Last Picture 
Show’ has had a lasting influence? 

PB: I don’t know. I saw Jeff Bridges 
recently and we talked about Picture 
Show, and Jeff said, “It’s funny it sort 
of stands by itself. There’s not a 
picture like it.” The actors, of course, 
all became well known. I remember 
seeing Emir Kusturica’s Do You 
Remember Dolly Bell? sti the Venice 
Film Festival in T98T, when I was on 
the jury. I thought it looked familiar 
to me, and I then found out that he’d 
been very influenced by Picture Show. 
We gave him an award! 

JB: Has it ever felt like a millstone? 

PB: No, I’m very proud of it. It’s the 
film of mine that people return to. 
Orson Welles and I were talking 
about Greta Garbo one time, and he 
was raving about her transcendent 
quality, and me being pedantic said, 
“Yes, but isn’t it too bad that there 
are only two great films?” - thinking | 
of Ninotchka and Camille. He looked | 
at me for a minute and said, “Peter, | 
you only need one.” I have my one. | 


■ The restored version of The Last 
Picture Show' is out on 15 April 
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LOST & FOUND 


Brothers in blood 



stand-off: Cohen (Roy Scheider, at the wheel) negotiates a roadblock in Eric Red’s ‘Cohen and Tate’ 


A few years before Tarantino, 
writer-director Eric Red was 
playing bloodstained genres 
games in his ig88 debut 
‘Cohen and Tate’. But where 
is he now, asks John Wrathall 

Serial killers work alone, but hitmen 
come in pairs. Or at least they do in 
the movies. Pulp Fiction’s Vincent and 
Jules are probably the most famous 
example of a tradition that stretches 
back to Hemingway’s 1927 short 
story The Killers’, via the Siodmak 
and Siegel movies it inspired - or 
perhaps even to the First and Second 
Murderers hired by Macbeth to 
assassinate Banquo (though 
Shakespeare cheated by having 
an unexpected Third Murderer turn 
up to help them on the night). But 
before Vincent and Jules there were 
Cohen and Tate; and before 
Tarantino, there was Eric Red. 

In the late 1980s, when I first 
started reviewing films, US cinema 
was in a definite creative slump 
(these were the years when Oliver 
Stone was feted as a great white 
hope). The movie brats of the 1970s 
had hit midlife crisis, and the 
Sundance/Miramax generation of 
the 1990S hadn’t quite come of age. 
We were all waiting for the next big 
thing to arrive, and for a while I 
thought Eric Red was it. 

In the space of three years, when 
he was still in his twenties, he wrote 
three lean, mean movies that 
reworked and blended genres in 
exciting and visceral new ways. 

The Hitcher (directed by Robert 
Harmon, T986) may have owed a lot 
to Duel, with the truck replaced by 
Rutger Hauer, but it established Red’s 
blend of gallows humour, expertly 
engineered suspense and flashes of 
horror, all in a distinctive road-movie 
world of lonely service stations and 
truck stops. Better still was the hugely 
influential Near Dark (rgSj), co- 
written with its director Kathryn 
Bigelow, which unleashed a family 
of trailer-trash vampires into the 
same desolate milieu. 

Writers with this distinctive a style 
and vision usually want to direct, and 
so it proved with Red. Cohen and Tate 
(1988) was his first film as director, 
and its opening sequence shows 
off his fluency with mixing genres. 
The setting - an isolated Oklahoma 
homestead, complete with whirring 
windmill overhead - is straight out 
of a western, and there’s a definite 
echo of The Searchers as a child (nine- 
year-old Travis, played by Harley 
Cross) runs out of the house, just 
in time to witness the impending 


massacre from a distance. But the 
killers, when they arrive, are heralded 
by moving POV shots straight out 
of a horror film. 

What Red’s in fact setting up here, 
however, is pure noir. Travis, witness 
to a mob killing, is under protection 
by the FBI - but not for long. With 
a burst of gunfire, Cohen (Roy 
Scheider) and Tate (Adam Baldwin) 
arrive to escort the boy to Houston, 
where their bosses “want to talk to 
him”. The rest of the film, until its 
brutal dawn finale, plays out during 
the overnight drive, as the two killers 
get increasingly on each other’s 
nerves, until Travis eventually drives 
a wedge between them. 

Then 55, Roy Scheider is perfect 
casting as the hardened pro Cohen, 
who tells his partner he’s been doing 
this job for 30 years; you just have to 
look at that Mount Rushmore profile 
to know what he’s been through. 

But Red also gives Cohen two deft 
humanising touches: a hearing aid 

- the only sign that he’s slowing up 

- and an envelope, pre-addressed to 
“Pamela Cohen”, which he fleetingly 
unfolds, fills with cash and mails 
when it’s clear the job is going bad. 

(If only someone had filmed one of 


What the papers said 

“Eric Red scripted 
The Hitcher’ and 
co-scripted ‘Near 
Dark’... however 
this film owes 
a more direct 
allegiance to the 
crime movie than 
its predecessors, 
with specific echoes, in the 
eponymous partnership between 
the grizzled veteran and unstable 


It plays out during 
the overnight drive, 
as the two killers 
get increasingly on 
each other’s nerves 

Richard Stark’s Parker novels with 
Scheider back then, instead of leaving 
it to Mel Gibson a decade later.) 

What Red also gives Scheider, of 
course, are some killer lines: “In this 
business,” Cohen tells Tate, “they 
don’t give you any social security 
and you don’t get a gold watch. What 
you do get one day when you’re not 
looking is a brief pain in the back of 
your head and a quick glimpse of 
your brains flying out before they 
scrape you up off the sidewalk.” 

In the showier psychopath role of 
Tate, meanwhile, Adam Baldwin 
(Animal Mother in the previous 
year’s Full Metal Jacket) holds his 
own, with verbal riffs - about 
what it feels like for bugs to hit 
windshields, and “why they print 
this shit they got on matchboxes” - 
that beat Tarantino to the punch. 


subordinate, of Don Siegel’s ‘The 
Lineup’ and ‘The Killers’, while the 
brevity of running time, compact 
narrative and minimal exposition 
summon up the spirit of bygone 
B-pictures.” Tim Pulleine, ‘Monthly 
Film Bulletin’, June 1989 
“Despite tight scripting, occasional 
violence and some tense scenes, 
this pic... is too much of a one- 
situation story to hold interest to 
the end.’’ ‘Variety’, 19 October, 1989 


In 1992 America wasn’t ready for 
Reservoir Dogs, which only took $2 
million on its original big-screen 
release; four years earlier, it was even 
less ready for Cohen and Tate, which 
took a fraction of that. As a result, 

Red’s film went straight to video in 
Britain - though there was enough 
of a buzz about it for the Everyman 
Cinema in Hampstead to resurrect 
it for a brief run in 1989. And VHS 
is where it has remained - to my 
knowledge there has been no DVD 
release, though the Screen Archives 
label in the US apparently has one in 
the works, hopefully complete with 
the bloody final shootout heavily cut 
on the film’s original release. 

Kathr3m Bigelow, with whom 
Red went on to write the worthwhile 
feminist cop movie Blue Steel (rgSg), is 
now an Oscar winner. Tarantino is a 
brand. Even Adam Baldwin has a cult 
following for his TV roles in Fireflp 
and Chuck But what of Eric Red? I 
kept the faith through his second film 
as director, Bodp Parts (rggr), a hokey 
Boileau-Narcejac adaptation featuring 
an unlikely but chilling turn from 
British thespian Lindsay Duncan as a 
sinister surgeon; and through The Last 
Outlaw (r993), a western he wrote for 
television, in which the then out-of- 
fashion Mickey Rourke effectively 
blurred the boundary between 
gunslinger and serial killer. 

Since then Red has worked only s 
intermittently, as writer-director | 

of one TV film ( Undertow, 1 997) | 

and two low-budget horror features g 
(Bad Moon, 1996 and 100 Feet, 2008). | 

I haven’t seen any of those, but the | 
fact that Undertow stars LouDmmond I 
Phillips and Bad Moon Michael Pare | 
gives the impression that Red’s i 

talents have been underused. He | 
turned 50 in February. Let’s hope £ 
there’s a late Red flowering still to | 
come - profondo rosso, if you like. S 
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The Cinema of Mika Kaurismaki 
Transvergent Cinescapes, 
Emergent Identities 


By Pietari Kaapa 
ISBN 9781841504094 
Paperback | £19.95 

Synthesizing concepts from a 
range of thematic frameworks, 
including transnationalism and 
eco-philosophy, this book provides 
an interdisciplinary reading of 
Kaurismaki’s work. The notion of 
‘transvergence’ emerges as an 
analytical method for exploring 
the power of these films. Through 
this method, the book encourages 
a rethinking of transnational 
cinema studies in relation to 
many oft-debated notions such as 
Finnish culture, European identity, 
cosmopolitanism and globalization. 


Stephen King 
on the Small Screen 


By Mark Browning 
ISBN 9781841504124 
Paperback | £14.95 

In this follow-up to Stephen King 
on the Big Screen, Browning turns 
to the much-neglected subject of 
the best-selling author’s work in 
television. From the successful 
The Stand and The Night Flier to the 
lesser-known Rose Red and Kingdom 
Hospital, Browning articulates 
how these adaptations work and 
suggests new ways of viewing them. 
Stephen King on the Small Screen 
sheds new light on what makes 
King’s novels so successful and 
reveals the elements of style that 
have helped make King one of the 
world’s best-selling authors. 


A Divided World 
Hollywood Cinema and Emigre 
Directors in the Era of Roosevelt 
and Hitler, 1933'1948 


By Nick Smedley 

ISBN 9781841504025 
Paperback | £19.95 

The New Deal introduced sweeping 
social, political, and cultural change 
across the US, which Flollywood em- 
braced. Then, in the paranoia of the 
post-war years, Hollywood became 
an easy target for anti-communists. 

A Divided World examines the New 
Deal and the subsequent response 
of the film community- especially in 
relation to social welfare, women’s 
rights and international affairs. 
Smedley also provides an analysis of 
the major works of three European 
directors - Billy Wilder, Ernst Lubitsch 
and Fritz Lang. 




Big just got bigger. 

The Big Picture iPad app 

now available to download for free 


Available on the 

AppStore 


Find out more about The Big Picture at www.thebigpicturemagazine.com 
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MR BUSY 


EVENTS 


Big society, little clue 



There is an underlying assumption that 
the market will somehow rush in to fill 
a void that it has so far failed to address 


Here follows a number of current 
cliches about the film business. 

1) Film festivals are a massive growth 
industry: each year there are at least 
3,000 around the world and rising. 

2) Film festivals are now a crucial 
part of the modem independent 
(and especially foreign-language) 
film business, where the rubber 
(or, as we might say, individual 
creativity) hits the road (ie money). 

3 ) Film festivals now constitute an 
alternative ‘distribution network’ 

- a slightly misleading term, since the 
only alternative is non-distribution. 

4) Film festivals are about discovery, 
revealing to the world films that 

the existing distribution mechanisms 
fail to reach. 

5 ) The future holds the promise of 

a vibrant film-festival culture across 
the regions in the UK. Look upon the 
provinces, ye Odeons, and despair: 
a new dawn is coming. Where once 
there were post offices, there shall 
now be film festivals - because this 
point is not so much a current cliche 
as a (more or less) direct quote from 
a bouncy new government policy 
document entitled ‘Creative England’, 
which lays out the blueprint for the 
brave new world that will blossom 
out of the ruins of the UK Film 
Council. It is a document full of 
bright new ideas and lots of Big 
Words in Capital Letters. ‘Regions’ 
is one of them, a sexy term for the 
Provinces and designed, at the same 
time, to send a message to those other 
Places (sorry Scotland, Wales and 
Northern Ireland) that they are not 
invited to the party and will have 
to wait a little longer for their own 
bright creative dawns to break. 

Oh my Lord. Let’s just, for the 
sake of balance, shade a little reality 
into some of these cliches. 

1 ) New film festivals are indeed 
springing up all the time, particularly 
in North America, which has 
discovered them big time, but the 
established ones are under severe 
financial pressure. This year’s London 
Lesbian & Gay Film Festival was 
cut from two weeks to six days for 
what may well be its swansong. The 
Edinburgh International Film Festival 
(all right, not England, but the oldest 
film festival in the UK) is also 
struggling financially and is betting 
the farm on a new, situationist-tinged 
model that may or may not hold the 
key to the future. All film festivals 
rely on three revenue sources - ticket 
sales, public money and sponsorship 

- in an era when the latter two are 
shrinking while the number of 
festivals increases. Figure that one 
out, Spock. 


2) All film festivals rely, like seasonal 
fruit picking in Herefordshire, on a 
number of poorly paid short-term 
staff, backed up by a small army of 
unpaid volunteers. Since long-term 
employment prospects are bleak, 
one has to assume the latter are doing 
it for the sheer pleasure of the job 

- or, should we say, to give something 
back to film culture? In which case, 
the Big Society has been in operation 
for years. No wonder the coalition 
gives them such a juicy role to play 
in the Creative Future of England. 

3 ) Film festivals may be an alternative 
distribution network for a certain 
type of film, but one entirely devoid 
of a business model: apart from the 
occasional screening fee (sort of like 
the administration fee my bank 
charges me for the pleasure of 
speaking to them), no money is 
generated for the film’s maker. Ticket 
revenue goes to the festival. This 
seems to be not so much a new 
means of distribution as the filmic 
equivalent of self-publishing. 

4) There are not nearly enough good 
films to go around. I have been to 
more film festivals than usual in 
the past six weeks - three in three 
different countries - and the quality 
deficit has been striking at all of 
them. To put it bluntly, if film 
festivals exist to encourage some 

of the films I’ve been watching. 

I’d rather they didn’t. 

All this, however, is not to say 
that there isn’t a grain of truth in the 
government’s document. For most 
film lovers it doesn’t matter whether 
Berlin stops Rotterdam from getting 
films, or whether Cannes makes sure 
it gets the pick of the crop, or even 
whether there are 300 or 3,000 film 
festivals worldwide; what matters is 


what films are available to be seen 
within walking or driving or 
bus-route distance. And here, I begin 
to agree just a little with ‘Creative 
England’: it is the excessive top-dovm 
structure of the film distribution 
system that has got us into the 
present situation - one in which we 
see what films Warners or Paramount 
(or Momentum, Artificial Eye or, 
indeed, Picturehouse) decide we 
should see, when they decide 
we should see them and for as long 
as they decide we should see them. 
Behind the government’s document 
lies a world melding the infinite 
potential of the digital realm with 
an old-school belief in the market, 
but with the emphasis shifted 
towards demand rather than supply. 
Goodbye ‘show it and they will come’. 

There is also, lurking behind 
the document, a rather touchingly 
mid-20th-century evocation of the 
world of the film society, vaguely 
reinvented for the digital era: if the 
local cinema closes, there’s always 
the village hall. Above all, there is 
an underlying assumption that 
the market will somehow rush in 
to fill a void that it has so far failed 
to address - or, for that matter, shown 
any interest whatsoever in filling. 

To a degree, of course, any serious 
film lover is already a mini-festival in 
his or her own right, putting together 
retrospectives on DVD or download, 
or tracking down new films that fail 
to cross the M2 5. But festivals as (I 
think) ‘Creative England’ understands 
them are not going to be the saviour 
of film culture - or only if, like the 
RSC or ENO on tour, film culture 
becomes a once-a-year binge. Life may 
be a cabaret, old chum, but I doubt it’s 
a film festival. Nick Roddick 


# Kraszna-Krausz Foundation’s 
And/or Book Awards, which gives 
prizes to the best books on 
photography and the moving 
image, are announced on 27 Aprii. 
John Baxter’s ’Von Sternberg’, 
Phiiip Brookman’s ’Eadweard 
Muybridge’, Matthew Soiomon’s 
’Disappearing Tricks: Siient Fiim, 
Houdini and the New Magic of 
the 20th Century’ and Richard 

D. Pepperman’s ’illuminations: 
Memorable Movie Moments’ 
make up this year’s shortlist. 

# Cambridge Super 8 Film 
Festival celebrates all things 
related to the 8mm film format, 
with screenings, talks, education 
events and panel discussions. 
Squeaky Gate, Cambridge, 

28 April to 1 May. 

# The British Silent Film Festival 
this year explores the use 

of music and sound in the 
presentation of silent fiim, with 
the BFI’s Bryony Dixon hosting 
a debate on the relationship 
between radio and film. It also 
looks at cinemagoing in World 
War I, and boasts screenings of 
films including Cecil Hepworth’s 
’Helen of Four Gates’, Richard 
Eichbetg’s ’Pavement Butterfly’ 
(with Anna May Wong) and 
Paul Fejos’s ’Lonesome’. 

Barbican, London, 7-10 April. 

# The Celluloid Curtain - 
Europe’s Cold War in Film 
collects together 11 European 
features made either side of 
the so-called ’celluloid curtain’ 
during the Cold War, including 
a number of rarely screened 
films that will show alongside 
such classics as ’The Spy Who 
Came in from the Cold’. Riverside 
Studios, London, 6-9 May. 

# Patrice Chereau, the French 
director of films including 
’La Reine Maigot’ and the 
London-set Hanif Kureishi 
adaptation ’Intimacy’, is making 
his debut directing for the 
English theatre with ’I Am 

the Wind’, which opens at the 
Young Vic, London, from 26 April. 

# East End Film Festival this year 
opens with a screening of Roger 
Sargent’s access-all-areas doc 
on The Libertines. There are new 
features and shorts from British 
filmmakers, archive selections 
such as Ken Russell’s 1971 film 
’The Devils’ (pictured below) 
and the UK premiere of the 
newly digitally restored version 
of Scorsese’s ’Taxi 

Driver’. Various 
venues 
across 
East 
London, 

27 April 
to 2 May. ^ 
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Nine shots of Tindersticks 



‘WeVi just be playing along to a VHS - we 
didn’t have any fancy equipment It was 
cmde and nah/e, but it was interesting’ 


Since igg6 members of UK 
band Tindersticks have scored 
films by director Claire Denis, 
as documented on this month’s 
free CD. They fe// James Bell 
about a unique collaboration 

‘Immersive’ is a word that’s often 
used when describing the films of 
Claire Denis. It’s more than just the 
narrative that draws you in; instead 
they impact on you in a sensory way, 
the flow of sound and image creating 
an engulfing whole. Since 1996, a 
vital part of that whole has been the 
brooding, atmospheric music of the 
British band Tindersticks, with 
members of whom Denis has 
now collaborated on six films. 

The collaboration began after 
Denis heard the band’s song ‘My 
Sister’, and approached them about 
working on the soundtrack for her 
1996 film Ninette etBoni Though 
the band’s music had often been 
described as cinematic, they hadn’t 
worked on film scores before. But 
inspired by Miles Davis’s approach to 
scoring Louis Malle’s Lift to the Scaffold 
(1957), they improvised to an early 
cut of the film, in the process finding 
a real kinship with Denis’s images. 

The various members of the band 
all worked together once again on 
the score of Denis’s 2001 film Trouble 
Every Day, building musical themes 
around the eponymous title song, 
whose lyrics the band’s singer Stuart 
Staples wrote after watching the film. 
But this marked the last time the full 
band worked together on a score; by 
the time Denis was making her next 
film Vendredi soir (2002), Staples was 
preoccupied with writing for the 
band’s sixth album Waiting for the 
Moon, and so violinist Dickon 
Hinchliffe worked on the score alone 
- thus embarking on a successful 
path as a solo composer for films 
including the Red Riding trilogy 
and Debra Granik’s Winter's Bone. 

By now the initial line-up of the 
band had fractured, and music for 
Denis’s next film UIntrus(The Intruder, 
2004) was composed solely by 
Staples, who then reunited with 
founding members David Boulter and 
Neil Fraser to work on 35 rhums^gs 
Shots of Rum, 2008) and White Material 
(2009), shot back to back by Denis. 

The collaboration has clearly 
been a rewarding one on both 
sides. “I’ve learned so much from 
working with Claire - the way she 
works with everybody, from actors 
to cinematographers to editors,” 
says Staples. “Deep down she’s really 


sure of herself, and because of that 
she lets other people have freedom 
to bring things to her. She’s able then 
to take what she wants from them, 
and make the whole thing richer, 
rather than making people work 
within boxes of her vision.” 

Hinchliffe takes up the theme: 
“Claire encouraged us to write in 
a much broader way, to respond to 
the themes of the film - the sensual, 
emotional aspects, the atmospheres. 
You have to give yourself up to her 
films, and it’s a little like that with 
our music - you can put it on in the 
background, but to get something 
out of it you have to engage and 
become an active listener.” 

Band members Stuart Staples, David 
Boulter and Dickon Hinchliffe talk us 
through the tracks on the CD ‘Claire 
Denis Rim Scores 1996-2009’ 

• ‘Opening’ (‘35 rhums’) 

Stuart Staples: I went to see Claire 
in Paris and she showed me the 
opening montage, which she’d put 
together roughly. My mind jumped 
back a few weeks to something 
David had been working on. The 
piece went perfectly: the perfect 
tempo, the perfect length... It was 
something more than coincidence. 
David Boulter It was a bit of a happy 
accident. Myself and Stuart had been 
working on an album of children’s 
songs, and this was a piece I had 
written for that. 

• ‘Train Montage’ (‘35 rhums’) 

DB: We wanted something that 
had this sense of progression, and 
suggested a train moving. But it’s 
also mournful. I felt the film had 


some connection to Ninette etBoni 
in that it had themes of children 
growing up and things ending - 
careers, relationships, people’s lives. 
We used melodicas, which do sound 
a little like accordions, so that gave 
it a particularly French feel. 

SS: The breath that runs through 
the film because of the melodicas 
was something we really liked. 

• ‘La Passerelle’ (‘Nenette et Boni’) 
Dickon Hinchliffe: We used this theme 
in several different places in the film. 
It evolved in a very natural way with 
the band, rather than it being one 
person’s idea. With Ninette et Boni we 
worked in a very loose way: we’d have 
something basic like a melody, which 
we’d play over different parts of the 
film and see what happened. We’d 
just be playing along to a VHS - at 
that time we didn’t have any fancy 


equipment or anything. It was crude 
and naive, but it was interesting, 
because we really got a feel for the 
film as a group of people. 

DB: With Ninette et Boni, Claire had 
already used a couple of our tracks 
over rough edits, so the template 
of sounds and feelings was there. 

We didn’t see the point of completely 
wiping that away and starting afresh 
- we just adapted those ideas so they 
weren’t straight songs. 

• ‘Opening’ (‘White Material’) 

SS: The African landscape was the 
starting-point, and it was almost 
making abstract, non-musical sounds 
in response to that. The score grew 
as we found the different sounds for 
it. One of the most important was the 
sound of this old harmonium - this 
sense of something dying came off it. 
DB: It immediately struck me that, 
although this is a film set in Africa, 
the music shouldn’t have anything 
to do with African music. The film is 
about Europeans who are somewhere 
where they don’t really belong. Even 
though generations have lived there, 
in some way they’re still the invaders. 

The first scene I saw was where the 
Boxer [Isaach de Bankole’s character] 
walks through a church and sees all 
these people lying dead, and it made 
me think of the first Europeans going 
into Africa, and how many of them 
were missionaries. It made me think 
of using a harmonium. Also, the fact 
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that it’s the end of the Isabelle 
Huppert character’s life in that place, 
and she’s looking back, allowed this 
dreamlike quality. The music could 
live and exist in her head, rather than 
be the soundtrack to the scenery. 

• ‘Children’s Theme’ (‘White Material’) 
SS: When she came back from 
filming, the first thing Claire was 
thinking about was the children in 
the film - in particular the child 
soldiers. We tried to find a certain 
kind of lyricism and naivety in the 
music. It was able to stand up as a 
moment of release within the film. 
DB: Playing an electric guitar over 
this African scene was another way 
to get that feeling of European 
invasion, and giving the sound of the 
menace of what was happening on 
screen. There’s a strong development 
in the music throughout the film, 
which made the editing very 
important - the score had to be 
allowed to grow through the film 

to reach this kind of end, and then 
come back round on itself. 

• ‘The Black Mountain’ 

(‘L’lntrus’/‘The Intruder’) 

SS: It was a strange time for the 
band, and a tense time personally: 
the band - in its previous form - 
was coming to an end; I decided 
to give up smoking; and on top of 
that 1 got faced with working on 
The Intruder alone. It’s one of Claire’s 
more abstract films. We’d just made 
an album [Waiting for the Moon], 
which was very layered and 
considered and arranged, and The 
IntruderwsLS a reaction against that. 

1 didn’t feel any melody in the film, 
or from Michel [Subor]’s character. In 
the discussions 1 had with Claire, we 
both recoiled from the idea of melody. 
Starting from that point, the music 
became a real challenge. This track is 
probably the only melody in the film; 
it comes over the penultimate scene, 
a two-minute shot of a landscape. 

• ‘Trouble Every Day’ 

(‘Trouble Every Day’) 

DH: Originally this was an 
instrumental piece of music we’d 
written for our album Curtains (1997). 
It was a track that we liked but didn’t 
really know what to do with. We 
worked on it in two ways: Stuart 
wrote lyrics and we worked it into a 
song, and also I took it apart and used 
it to work up different themes for 
the score, so that it would work as a 
thread, a backbone through the film. 

Claire said to us that the film was 
about when a kiss becomes a bite. 

She would say something like that 
about each film, which would really 
stick in your mind and help with 
the music. It’s quite an abstract 
comment to take on, but I found 




‘Nenette et Bonr (1996) 


‘Trouble Every Day’ (2001) 




‘L’Intrus’ (‘The Intruder’, 2004) 



‘35 rhums’ (‘35 Shots of Rum’, 2008) 


‘White Material’ (2009) 


it to be amazing direction musically - 
it told me all I needed to know. 

• ‘Le Rallye* (‘Vendredi Soir’) 

DH: One of the first things Claire said 
to me was that she wanted the music 
to feel like it was floating in the air, 
drifting on to the streets at night 
through people’s car windows and 
from cafes and restaurants to create 
this strange, slightly magical, eerie 
world. It was to say that a night like 
this only happens once a generation. 

I responded to that by using a lot of 
high strings and celeste and piano. 

I wrote this track without any 
specific scene in mind. Ironically, 
given what I’ve just said, this 
probably has more rhythm than any 
other piece in the film. Claire used it 
at a point in the film where things 
start to shift in the relationship 
between the two main characters. I 


wanted the track to suggest that sense 
of progression, and also the sensuality 
- things are still quite fragile, and 
you’re not sure where they’re going, 
so it has that suspended feel. 

• ‘Rhumba’ (‘Nenette et Botii’) 

DB: With Nenette et Boni, Claire said 
she didn’t really know what the film 
was about, but the two things she 
felt strongly about were bread and 
water. I think it had some connection 
with filming next to the sea in 
Marseille - and with a woman having 
a child, because while the child is in 
the womb it’s surrounded by water. 
There are always a lot of different 
things you could take from what 
she says. It can be vague, and you 
have to make up your own mind. 

But that freedom is one of the great 
things about working with her - 
being able to express yourself, as 


well as hopefully complementing 
her expression. 


■ The Tindersticks CD 'Claire Denis 
Film Scores jgg6-2oog* is free with UK 
issues of this month’s Sight & Sound. 
Non-UK readers can listen to the tracks 
at’ http//cstrecords.com/cst077/ 

This CD is a sampler for a five-CD box- 
set -featuring all six complete Denis 
scores bp members of Tindersticks, four 
of them previously unreleased - out 
on Constellation Records on 25 April. 
Band members are in conversation with 
Claire Denis at BFI Southbank, London 
on 27 April, followed by a screening of 
Nenette et BonV. Tindersticks perform 
the scores at the Queen Elizabeth Hall, 
London on 26 April, and in Edinburgh, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Basingstoke, 
Coventry, York, Northampton, Brighton 
and Gateshead in October 
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A new book from TASCHEN 
pays tribute to Stanley Kubrick’s 
unmade film Napoleon Slated for 
production after 2001: A Space 
Odpssep, the film was to have 
been a sweeping historical epic, 
for which the director embarked 
on two years of intensive research. 
Alison Castle’s mammoth study, 


Napoleon: The Greatest Movie Never 
Made, makes Kubrick’s valiant 
work on Napoleon available for the 
first time in an unlimited edition, 
including correspondence, 
location scouting photographs, 
research material, script drafts 
and much more. 

We have two copies to give away. 


To be in with a chance of winning, 
please answer the following question: 

Q. As part of his research, Kubrick 
conducted interviews with which 
Napoleon expert? (clue on taschenxom) 

a. Frank McLyn 

b. Felix Markham 

c. Philip Dwyer 
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Mr Bongo films proudly presents 
on DVD two key films from Luis 
Bunuel’s Mexican period of 
filmmaking, Susana (1951) and 
The Brute In the former, 

Susana escapes from a reformatory 
for delinquent girls, subsequently 
finding shelter in the home of a 
contented family, where she 
gradually uses her powers of 
seduction to undermine the stability 
of the household. In the latter, 
a brutal landlord hires a labourer 
to evict unwanted tenants, 
but things get complicated when 
he falls for the landlord’s wife. 

We have five pairs to give away. 

To be in with a chance of 
winning, please answer the 
following question: 

Q. The lead actor in The Brute’, 

Pedro Armendariz, starred in 
which James Bond film? 

a. Goldfinger 

b. DrNo 

c. From Russia with Love 


m 
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Andrei Tarkovsky’s catalogue 
of seven feature films brought 
him acclaim internationally and in 
his homeland - and marked him 
as one of the most famous Soviet 
filmmakers of all time. 

All seven of his feature films are 
now brought together in one deluxe 
box-set by Artificial Eye. It includes 
his feature debut, Ivan's Childhood 
(1962), along with Andrei Rublev 
(1966), Solaris (igj 2), The Mirror 
(1975), Stalker(igyg, above). 


Nostalgia (1983) and his final 
film. The Sacrifice (1986), which 
completes the set. We have 
two collections to give away. 

To be in with a chance of 
winning, please answer the 
following question: 

Q. Which one of these Tarkovsky 
films was shot in Sweden? 

a. Nostalgia 

b. The Sacrifice 

c. The Mirror 




BFI Palgrave’s Film Moments is a 
book of essays examining key 
moments in a wide spectrum 
of memorable films. Film 
critics and academics give 
their analyses of specific scenes 
from movies such as The Band 
Wagon, Life Is Beautiful, Siegfried, 
Rear Window, Bonnie and Clyde, 

HOW TO ENTER 


Email your answer, name and address, putting either ‘Napoleon Book’, ‘Luis Bunuel DVDs', 
‘Andrei Tarkovsky Collection’ or ‘Film Moments book’ in the subject heading, 
to s&scompetition(|>bfi.org.uk. 

Or send a postcard with your answer to either ‘Napoleon Book competition’, ‘Luis Bunuel DVDs 
competition’, ‘Andrei Tarkovsky Collection competition’ or ‘ Film Moments book competition’; 
Sight & Sound, BFI, 21 Stephen Street, London WIT ILN 

The deadline for all competitions is Tuesday 12 April 20U 


The Searchers and La Bite humaine, 
to name just a few of the 
38 films discussed. Film Moments 
provides both an enlightening 
introduction for students and 
a dynamic account of key film 
sequences for anyone interested 
in enhancing their understanding 
of cinema moments. 


To be in with a chance of 
winning, please answer the 
following question: 


Q. In ‘Rear Window’ what is the profession 
of James Stewart’s character? 

a. Journalist 

b. Detective 

c. Photographer 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS 

* The prizewinners of all competitions will be picked at random and notified within ten days of the closing date. 

* Employees of the BFI or companies related to the competitions are ineligible to enter. 

* Prizes cannot be exchanged for cash. 

* The BFI may wish to contact you to keep you informed of future events. Please indicate on your email/postcard 
if you do not wish to hear firom the BFI regarding any other BFI promotions or news. 

PREVIOUS WINNERS 

March 2011 issue winners: The Avengers 50th Anniversary edition - Stephen Wilson Leach. The Social Network 
DVD/Blu-ray - Derek Blakey, Craig Dyer. Jan de Jong. Fiona Keenan. Dean Leivers. Roberta McCullough. Andy Richards. 
Cathy Roberts. Yves Santoire. Neil Sinclair. Designs on Film Book - L.C. Hepburn. Carol Sugden. Oliver Till. Humphrey 
Bogart Books - Kirsty Fox. Shaun Fricker. Ben Howarth. Michael Rice, Diane Whale. 






Looking fot a particular feature, 
interview or review? Our archive 
contains issues dating back to 1 99^/^ 
- check the issue contents at: 
wwwbfi.org.uk/sightandsound/archive 
Order by calling +44(0)20 8955 7070. 


YOU EXPECT ME TO TALK?! 


Back issues are priced at £4.50 (UK) and £550 
(overseas) including postage and packing. 


NO MR BONO... I EXPECT 
YOU TO SUBSCRIBE 
ANO SAVE MONEY! 

ANO SET YOUR FREE OVOf 


niMt n-. ^ 

tflD.WElRD 

BRITAIN^ 


Keep things organised Sight & Sound 

bmder^;a tb^^^^ayear’s worth of 

issuesih pri^tine^pr^itibnndeal for anyone 

or research. 

5 (UK), £9.99 (Europe) 
andLr^SO (ROW). Order by calling 
444^^)208 95 5 7070 or send a cheque 
[e payable to'BFI* to: 

S^& Sound Efinder Offer 

Sight & Sound 
PO Box 2068 
Boumehall 
Boiirnehahjtoat^ 

Bu 8 he //"4 , " / 

WD233ZF 

TO ORDER CALL: 

4-44(0)2089567070 


SIGHT & SOUND READER SURVEY Tell us what you think - and 
be in with a chance of winning one of ten five-year subscriptions! 

www.bfi.org.uk/sightandsound/survey 


CHOOSE FROM 


UK SUBSCRIBERS 


Direct Debit - only £38 for 12 issues or just £9.50 quarterly + free DVD 

Non Direct Debit rate - £41 (UK only) for 12 issues. Save £7 on the cover price 


INTERNATIONAL SUBSCRIBERS 


£61 for 12 issues + free DVD (Please note both DVDs are Region 2 encoded.) 


WHAT TO DO 


To subscribe simply visit: www.bfi.oiii.uk/sightandsound/subscribe 
Or call our subscription hotline: +44 (0)20 8955 7070 

* Existing UK subscribers who wish to renew their subscription and take advantage of this offer can do 
so by renewing today - simply call our Subscription Dept with your details. 

Not to be used in conjunction with any other offer. 


FRANK BORZAGE: 
VOLUME ONE 

Frank Borzage, the sensitive 
actor-turned-director 
famed for his mystical 
romanticism, created 
some of Hollywood’s 
most acclaimed and 
sensual films. This DVD 
brings together two 
lavishly produced landmarks of the silent period. 

Set in Paris on the eve of the Great War. 7th Heaven’ 
(1927) is a lyrical tale of transformational love. 
Meanwhile ‘Street Angel’ (1928) is a story set in 
Naples about a hard-up woman who risks losing 
her lover in order to confront her past. 


BRONCO 
BULLFROG 
Barney Platts-Mills, 
1969 

Young apprentice Del 
and his 15-year-old 
girlfriend Irene have no 
money and nowhere to go. 
Angry and frustrated, they 
turn to ‘Bronco Bullfrog’ 

- fresh out of borstal - for a taste of fun and 
freedom. This powerful and fascinating record of 
the then-emerging suedehead subculture is largely 
improvised by a non-professional cast of teenagers 
from East London, and is released in a remastered 
high-definition, dual-format edition. 
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Wim Wenders’s new film Tina ’ marks not just the culmina tion of a 2 o-year quest to film 
the work of choreographer Pina Bausch, hut also a bold leap into the world of gD. He talks 
to Nick James, while overleaf Hick Roddick examines the director’s life in documentary 


MOTION PICTURES 



FARAWAY, SO CLOSE 
Pina Bausch, above, 
died in 2009, days 
before Wim Wenders, 
top right, started 
shooting her work - 
including the dance 
piece ‘Vollmond’, left - 
for his film ‘Pina’ 


I t would be hard to find a more central 
figure in modern European cinema than 
Wim Wenders. A key director of the New 
German Cinema of the 1 970s, he has been 
making films all over the world for 44 
years, and is nowadays the president of the 
European Film Academy. Yet of late his 
critical reputation has reached its lowest 
point. Even though his most recent 
dramatic feature Palermo Shooting (2008) 
was in competition in Cannes, it was very poorly 
received by critics (myself included). Apart from 
a brief flurry of excitement surrounding his 1998 
documentary Buena Vista Social Club, he has 
generally come to be regarded - at least among 
UK and US critics - as a once-important director 
who has lost his way. 

That reputation does not, however, dim one’s 
memories of the period when he was, at the very 
least, an important - and very fashionable - creator 
of road movies and other films that seemed to 
capture the Zeitgeist, especially for rock-music fans 
whose taste extended, like his, from The Kinks and 
Ry Cooder to Elvis Costello and U2. His run of 
features that includes The Goalkeeper’s Fear of the 
Penalty (igji), Alice in the Citiesiigyf), Kingsofthe 
Road{igj6), The American Friend{igj 8), TheStateof 
ThingsiigSi), Hammett (igSi), Paris, TexasiigSf) 
and Wings of Desire (1987) provides a vivid cata- 
logue of the junkyard of cultural fascinations in 
those years, especially the shared European notion 


- stated in Kings of the Road - that the Americans 
had “colonised our unconscious”. 

By 1990 Wenders was so successful that it was 
already fashionable to knock him. In a then- 
definitive documentary about him, Paul Joyce’s 
Motion and Emotion: The Films of Wim Wenders, the 
German critic Kraft Wetzel nailed the director’s 
tendency to marvel at whatever he didn’t under- 
stand, saying that Wenders’s attitudes could be 
summed up as follows: “Aren’t women myste- 
rious? Aren’t children wonderful in their innocent 
wisdom? Let’s put on another record.” Amusing 
though that quotation is, it demonstrates the suspi- 
cion that’s often aroused by any filmmaker who 
shows too great an enthusiasm for the work of 
others - and Wenders’s career can be seen as a 
series of tributes to figures he admires (see p.24) as 
much as a pursuit of his own aesthetic. 

That boyish aura of the fan who can’t quite 
believe the tremendous things he’s experiencing 
persists in Wenders today, at the age of 65 - and it 
has now led him to make what is, for me, a 
thrilling 3D movie: Pina Initially conceived as a 
collaboration with the German dancer-choreogra- 
pher Pina Bausch, it became instead his tribute to 
her following her untimely death in 2009. 

A member of the same generation as Wenders - 
and as much an international cultural superstar as 
he is - Bausch studied dance in Essen in the early 
1960s under the tutelage of Kurt Jooss, a veteran of 
the Weimar Republic’s expressionist school of^ 
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Wim Wenders Pina 


^ dance. After stints studying and performing in the 
US, she went on to join Jooss’s Folkwang Ballet 
Company. Eventually she became a choreographer 
herself, succeeding Jooss as the artistic director of 
the Folkwangschule. But it was after Bausch trans- 
ferred her skills to the Wuppertal Opera Ballet 
(later renamed the Tanztheater) in 1972 that she 
began to make an international impact, especially 
with her two early signature pieces, The Rite of 
Spring’ (1975) and ‘Cafe Miiller’ (1978). 

‘The Rite of Spring’, set to Stravinsky’s still star- 
tlingly modernist ballet score of 1913, consists of 
two explosive yet impressively synchronised tribal 
groups - the men stripped to the waist, the women 
wearing shifts - stomping a sacrificial ritual into 
brown earth. ‘Cafe Miiller’, set to parts of Purcell’s 
opera Dido and Aeneas, has female dancers with 
their eyes closed tottering their way through a cafe 
scene while male dancers do their best to remove 
impeding tables and chairs before collisions occur. 
I’ve seen these pieces performed at Sadler’s Wells 
and, while I’m no ballet aficionado, I can testify to 
their remarkable power - and appreciate how 
strong the temptation would be to capture these 
events on film. But this was a lure that Wenders 
resisted for some time, as he testifies below. 

Long before she finally persuaded Wenders to 
document her best pieces, however, Bausch herself 
had strong connections to the cinema in her own 
right. Excerpts of her performance at the Nancy 
World Theatre Festival feature in Werner 
Schroeter’s characteristically eloquent documen- 
tary record Die Generalprobe (Dress Rehearsal, 1980) 
- a clip from which appears in Wenders’s film. She 
played the part of a blind princess in Fellini’s And 
the Ship Sails On (1983), and her pieces ‘Cafe Muller’ 
and ‘Masurca Fogo’ form an important element in 
Almodovar’s study of communication between 
the sexes. Talk to Her (2002). She herself directed 
just one film. The Lament of the Empress (1990), 
which - as we shall see - proved crucial to 


Wenders’s decision to take her dancers outside the 
auditorium for the second half of his film. 

Pina is made up of two separate elements: the 
first a 3D record of four of Bausch’s major stage 
pieces (‘The Rite of Spring’, ‘Cafe Miiller’, ‘Voll- 
mond’ and ‘Kontakthof ’), the second a series of solo 
and duet dances filmed outdoors in Wuppertal and 
the surrounding area. The film is not entirely free 
from some of Wenders’s characteristic peccadil- 
loes: it is sometimes sentimental and reverent in a 
way that the austere Bausch, one imagines, might 
not have felt comfortable with. Purists may also 
quibble with the freedom of interpretation that the 
director allows himself. Yet what’s most exciting 
about Pinais the way you can experience Wenders 
and his team feeling their way towards an expres- 
sion of movement and space that has not been 
technically possible until now. 

Nick James: When you first set out to make this film with 
Pina Bausch, were there any ground rules you set your- 
self for how to approach her dance pieces? 

Wim Wenders: There were a few ground rules that 
Pina established herself. First: no biographical 
approach - she wanted the emphasis to be on her 
pieces and on her work, not on her as a person. And 
the second: no interviews! Pina was never at ease 
explaining or interpreting her work. When she 
talked, you always felt like she knew she was 
betraying her real gift. 

N J: Am I right in thinking you’d never shot any dance 
sequences before making ‘Pina’? 

WW: I never did. When we started talking about the 
film we wanted to do together, and I contemplated 
how I could possibly shoot it, I looked at a lot of 
dance movies. Pina and I also looked at the works 
of hers that had been recorded already. I couldn’t 
help noticing that she wasn’t happy with them. 
She felt that there should be some different way to 
do it! I had to tell her honestly that I didn’t know 
how to do it much better. I could do wide shots and 
travelling shots, the camera could be handheld or 


shoot from a crane - 1 could perhaps do a little 
better here and there. But I couldn’t do it essentially 
better than what there was before. 

But I realised she had higher expectations. That 
really scared me, especially because we were good 
friends. I didn’t want to disappoint her. So I ended 
up telling her I needed more time, until I under- 
stood how her art could be filmed. 

NJ: Were there films of other people’s dances she liked? 
WW: She figured we should start from scratch with 
the whole business of recording her work. Of 
course I saw everything she’d done - and in Pina’s 
pieces there is something special going on. I don’t 
know if you ever saw one live? 

NJ: Yes, I saw ‘The Rite of Spring’ and ‘Cafe MUIIer’ at 
Sadler’s Wells in London 2008. 

WW: Those are the classical pieces, but already with 
‘Cafe Miiller’ - let alone in any of her newer pieces 
- there is something about the sheer physicality of 
her dancers that is so contagious! You can feel 
everything they’re doing in your own body, much 
more than you can when you’re watching other 
types of dance. Even though ‘Cafe Miiller’ is such 
a sober piece, to say the least, there is such an exis- 
tential intensity - behind all that pain - that I felt I 
couldn’t really capture on film. There was this 
unique quality in her pieces - even more so in her 
newer works like ‘Vollmond’ - that really jumped 
at you as a viewer. I always felt that whatever 
happened on stage really concerned me, really 
dealt with me, with all of us sitting there watching. 
And I told Pina that my cameras could not touch 
that - could never convey that immediacy, that 
joyfulness, that complicity. I felt I was in front of an 
invisible wall I could not cross. 

Pina was saddened by my saying so, but she 
pushed me to continue thinking, so the next time 
we saw each other she would look at me hopefully 
and say, “And have you figured out how to shoot 
it?” And I always had to admit I still did not know 
how. At any given moment during these 20 years 
I would have dropped everything I was doing to 
make this movie with her, but I was waiting for 
that breakthrough that didn’t come. I felt it was my 
own ‘director’s block’. 

But Pina didn’t give up on me. And it became a 
more and more urgent matter, because she was 
overburdened by the amount of pieces she had 
created and the fact that these pieces would only 
continue to live if she continued to perform them. 
Dance theatre has no other life - you can’t write it 
down. Her desire for us to make a movie was also 
her desire to find out if there was a way to preserve 
a piece other than by always continuing to 
perform it. 

The revelation finally did not come from 
anything I made up conceptually, but from tech- 
nology - from a place I had expected it least When 
I saw the first [live-action] digital 3D film, U2 5D- 
the precursor of the new craze - 1 realised that was 
the answer! I’d never thought of 3D as a solution in 
all these 20 years, but there it was. With this tech- 
nology one could do justice to dance - one could 
enter the very realm of the dancers: space. One 
could finally shoot Pina’s dance theatre in an 
essentially different way! From that moment on, in 
the summer of 2007, we started preparing actively. 
NJ: Was this before the 3D piece ‘If Buildings Could Talk’ 
you made for the Architecture Biennale in Venice? 


‘With this technoic^ one couid do 
justice to dance - one couid enter 
the very reaim of the dancers: space’ 
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BREAK OUT 
In the second half of 
‘Pina’ Wenders takes 
Bausch’s dancers 
outdoors, left, after 
filming ‘The Rite of 
Spring’, opposite, and 
other pieces inside 
the theatre 


WW: We did that piece after my Pina shoot, imme- 
diately before the Biennale in June 2009. After a 
year of shooting Pina we had finally developed a 
prototype of Steadicam equipment for 3D that was 
so light and flexible it allowed me to do that little 
film in which my cameraman walked and ran 
through that building [the Rolex Learning Center 
in Lausanne] for two days. 

NJ: One thing that’s very beautiful in ‘Pina’ is the way 
certain moves that are specific to certain dancers look 
like levitation - you do a little edit sometimes to accen- 
tuate that movement. It must have been an exciting 
thing to discover. 

WW: That was my job, to accentuate Pina’s work as 
much as possible and film it so it would look its 
best in this new 3D medium. It meant we had to 
know every second of the pieces by heart, so as to 
position the camera at the one angle that would 
show that second off to the best advantage, 
without us having to cut like maniacs. 

NJ: How did you find shooting in 3D? 

WW:rd never shot anything in 3D except for the 
tests we’d done. When we finally started to shoot, 
Pina was no longer standing next to me. She could 
no longer view it as we had planned or give her 
opinion or advice, so all the time I had to look over 
my shoulder and ask myself, “Is that what I 
promised her? Was it good enough?!” 

We made a lot of discoveries with 3D. We started 
shooting very conservatively, in front of the stage. 
Only then did we slowly allow ourselves to move 
on to the stage. Our equipment was still very heavy 
- this huge techno-crane - but we learned how to 
move it and slowly the point of view got closer to 
the dancers. When we started to move the camera 
and to fly it over and into the stage I discovered a 
whole different architecture to the pieces. I had 
seen ‘Cafe Miiller’ countless times, but I did not 
know how perfectly it was constructed - it had an 
interior logic that I hadn’t really grasped before. I 
became more and more in awe of Pina’s gift. That 
was the privilege of 3D; you could take the viewer 
to these positions from where you’re not usually 
allowed to watch. 

N J: In ‘Pina’ there’s an astonishing freedom of camera 
movement in relation to the bodies. Classically, in 2D 
films, you’re supposed to let dancers dance, and you just 
hold the shot on them, whereas with this film there’s a 
dynamic between how the camera is moving and how the 
dancer is moving. 

WW: But Pina’s art has such freedom anyway, and 
3D was so new there was an inbuilt freedom. And 
of course there was space. That discovery of ‘space’ 
was part of the film, and the physicality of those 
dancers was part of the discovery. I could not have 
had the freedom to make this film without 3D. In 
3D there is this other dimension: the film is inside 
the dancers’ very own realm. 

NJ: Has ‘Pina’ been shown at an IMAX? 

WW: They’re playing it on a gigantic screen in one 
IMAX in Niimberg. You’re just not supposed to sit 
too close. You have to sit in the middle ground, 
otherwise it gets just too overwhelming. 

NJ: The IMAX in London has a terrific sound system. 
WW: We worked hard on the sound. The toughest 
thing was to get a studio big enough to have a real 
theatre feeling, where we could also watch it in 3D 
while we were mixing it. We prepared the mix in a 
2D mixing stage and then, in the final week, a 


theatre with a console put in a 3D screen for us. All 
of a sudden we realised that in 3D - because the eye 
is guided so differently - you need to hear more 
from wherever your eye is guided to. So we had to 
remix the whole thing - to invent a whole 
different approach. Wherever you were guided to 
look, you wanted to hear a little more. 

I had never mixed in 3D, and when I’ve seen 3D 
movies I had the feeling that their mix was not 
done specifically for 3D. I’m not even sure about 
Avatar. It’s probably the same mix as the 2D 
version. But then again, I don’t know. I’d like to find 
out. Back then I couldn’t ask anybody, anyway. 

That was one of the funny conditions of the 
film. We had started shooting months before 
Avatar came out, and when it did it was such a 
relief. We were thrilled, because it meant we 
weren’t doing our film in no man’s land. James 
Cameron had put the whole medium on the map, 
and I’m eternally grateful that he did. And we did 
learn a lot from Avatar for the second half of the 
shoot. But I never read anything about how he 
mixed it. Let’s try to find out, especially as the 
magazine is called Sight & Sound. 

NJ: I’m curious about the second half of the film: 
the desire to show the city of Wuppertal through these 
individual dances. 


WW: The courage to take the dancers out into the 
street was based on the only film Pina ever made 
herself. The Lament of the Empress. I had promised to 
help her with it, but that was the year I did Until the 
End of the World The Lament of the Empress is prob- 
ably very rarely shown because, at the time, a lot of 
people felt Pina should stick to her guns - should 
do dance and not start doing movies. Pina liked it. 

I saw it again recently and remembered she did the 
whole film off stage, in the city. 

So I developed the idea that the second half of 
Pina should continue her own method, because 
Wuppertal is really an essential part of the equa- 
tion. The city sustained her for 40 years. She could 
not have done this body of work in any big city - 
not in Berlin, Paris or London. She needed an 
anonymous city like Wuppertal. Pina often 
described how she would watch people in her city 
- in the supermarkets, on the Schwebebahn [mono- 
rail] lines or the bus stations - how she always felt 
she was inspired by the people in the area. So the 
city needed to be in. 

The film that we would have done together 
would have included scenes where Pina was just 
watching people. That film we never got to make 
had as its subtext or subtitle Pina's Look. It would 
have been about the way Pina looked at the world. ^ 
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Wim Wenders Documentaries 


But I never was able to shoot any footage with her 
- not even a single close-up. 

N J: Wuppertal, of course, features in one of your earliest 
features, ‘Alice and the Cities! 

WW: Yes, it’s very funny that I shot in Wuppertal in 
1973 at exactly the same time that Pina took over 
what was still the Ballet Wuppertal - a couple of 
years later it became the Tanztheater. But we didn’t 
know about each other then. We never met until 
1985. But 1973 was an important year for both of 
us, and we spent it in Wuppertal. And Pina had 
shown Alice in the Cities repeatedly at her festivals. 
NJ: Was she really as tough as her reputation has it? 
WW: She was a strange mixture of fragility and 
toughness. She was tough mainly with herself, and 
that gave her a right to be demanding with others. 
She really wanted to get the best from everyone, 
and you don’t get the best by just being kind. 
Elvis Costello sang about that: “You’ve got to be 
cruel to be kind.” 

NJ: Is your next film going to be 3D? 

WW: Absolutely. 1 feel I have only scratched the 
surface. We had to learn it all - nobody really could 
give us any advice. My stereographer Alain Derobe 
had experience: when we started shooting our first 
test in 2008, there wasn’t any equipment in Europe 
that didn’t already have his name on it - he had 
handmade each and every rig that was circulating. 
But his main asset was not that he knew the tech- 
nology - it was his interest in the physiology of 
seeing! Probably a lot of people can tell you how to 
shoot 3D, but Alain’s great gift is that he really was 
interested in how two eyes see and how two 
cameras come close to translating that. 

NJ: Have you read Walter Murch’s objections to 3D? 
WW: Yes, but 1 entirely disagree, and I hope that Pina 
will convince a few of those people who think it’s 
a passing gadget to take it seriously as a medium. 
That’s also James Cameron’s concern: he’s quite 
pissed off that nobody really took 3D seriously 
after Avatar. They took it as an attraction, and it’s 
really the only [3D] film so far that stands as a huge 
masterpiece. He put the bar up high, but since then 
they all just ran underneath it. Nobody even tried 
to jump over it... 

N J: One of the problems with ‘Avatar’ for Hollywood must 
be that it took so long to make that it doesn’t look like a 
viable model for an industrial process. 

WW: Yeah, but now 3D is there and it’s available for 
documentary filmmakers, and there are small rigs 
you can shoot relatively quickly with. And it’s not 
just an attraction. I was grateful to Alain Derobe 
that he took me seriously when 1 said, “Let’s make 
a film where people forget after a few minutes that 
it’s in 3D. Let’s not use any of the effects. Let’s keep 
the dance itself as the attraction!” 

1 think 3D deserves to be taken seriously as a 
medium - in documentary most of all! 1 feel that’s 
where 3D can really make a quantum leap, and 
vice versa: 3D will help documentaries to a whole 
different level. You can take your viewers into the 
world of your characters in such a complete and 
immersing way! In storytelling, I don’t know yet. I 
want to finally write something where the story 
itself has an affinity to space. I don’t know quite 
what it could be yet, but I’m eager to do it. 

■ Pina' is released on 22 April, and is reviewed 
on page 67 


THE SPIRIT 
OF THE PLACE 

Less famous than Wenders’s features, 
his documentaries show an emotional 
response to the world, says Nick Roddick 


In Hollywood, only mavericks like Scorsese, 
Demme or Stone have the ability - or inclination 

- to switch between fiction and documentary. In 
Europe, it’s more normal: with Godard, the line is 
often difficult to draw; with Herzog, the quizzical 
eye is as likely to settle on something real (under- 
water, underground) as it is on a fictional char- 
acter. (Even then, with Kinski and Bruno S, the 
character is only partially fictional.) But Wenders 
is a special case: almost a third of his output - 
rising to nearly a half over the past two decades - 
has involved looking at the real rather than 
manipulating the fictional. 

For him, music has been the focus since the 
start. 3 American IPs, the 1969 short he made 
immediately before his graduation feature 
Summer in the City (1970), is made up of tracks by 
Van Morrison, Creedence Clearwater Revival and 
Harvey Mandel. The visuals consist of shots 
through the windows of a moving car, and there 
is a discussion between Wenders and Peter 
Handke about how American music is about 
emotion rather than sound. 

Wenders’s great strength 

- and sometimes his 
weakness - as a 

f iimmaker is his openness 
to emotionai stimuii 

That, really, is the key: when he’s at his best 
(and even when he isn’t), Wenders’s imagery is 
above all an emotional response to a place - 
Berlin, Texas, Tokyo, Lisbon, Havana, Los Angeles, 
Palermo or Butte, Montana - rather than at the 
service of a plot, which hardly seems to interest 
him. His greatest films, like Kings of the Road (1976) 
and Paris, Texas (1^84), are almost plotless. Simi- 
larly, what he appreciates in the work of the direc- 
tors he venerates - Nicholas Ray, Ozu, Antonioni 

- are responses to the world, rather than directo- 
rial signatures. Sometimes it is a single phrase 
that inspires the emotions: “Until the end of the 
world...” are the final words spoken in Ray’s King 
of Kings, an efficient but journeyman 1961 epic 
about the life of Jesus that could hardly be more 
different from the mix of metaphor and meta- 
physics that Wenders erected around the phrase 
in his 1991 feature of that name. 

There are, of course, some almost ‘straight’ 
documentaries, like Buena Vista Social Club and 
Willie Nelson at the Teatro (both 1998). But The Soul 
of a Man - Wenders’s 2003 film about blues artists 
Skip James, Blind Wilhe Johnson and J.B. Lenoir - 



ODE TO HAVANA ‘Buena Vista Social Club’ 


is, in his own words, a “poem” rather than a docu- 
mentary: not a record of but a response to the 
emotion in the music. And that music is mainly 
American; the only film about a German artist 
before Pina is the little-seen (but well worth 
seeing) Viel passiert - DerBAP Film ( Ode to Cologne, 
2002), about veteran German rock band BAP, 
which is a lot more than a concert film. 

If Wenders’s later career has often suggested a 
director searching for a subject, his work as a 
whole has confirmed him as a filmmaker with an 
almost boundless curiosity. Pina is as good an 
example as any: a film embodying an emotional 
response to the work of another artist, filtered 
through but not dominated by the technology of 
3D. The film it echoes most is Tokpo-Ga, Wenders’s 
1985 film ‘about’ Ozu. Here, his commentary on 
his own website is revealing. “My trip to Tokyo 
was in no way a pilgrimage,” he says. “I was 
curious as to whether I still could track down 
something from this time, whether there was still 
anything left of this work. Images perhaps, or 
even people...” Substitute ‘homage’ for 
‘pilgrimage’ and you have the key to Wenders’s 
non-fiction work: not to record but to respond, at 
the risk of offending the purists (which has 
happened with Pina). Wenders’s great strength - 
and sometimes his weakness - as a filmmaker is 
his openness to emotional stimuli, triggering a 
need to find an onscreen equivalent to what he 
has felt. Credibility, even characters, are secondary 
to this - as they are in later features such as The 
End of Violence (1997) or Palermo Shooting (2008). 

There is a certain paradox here: Wenders’s films 
undeniably have a voice, but that voice comes 
from an artist whose response to the world is 
almost sponge-like, soaking up a place or - as 
with Pina- the work of another artist. Something 
else Wenders says about Ozu sums this up quite 
neatly: “For me, never before and never again 
since has the cinema been so close to its essence 
and its purpose: to present an image of man in our 
century, a usable, true and valid image, in which 
he not only recognizes himself but from which, 
above all, he may learn about himself.” A cinema 
of contemplation, then, but based on a great deal 
more than mere observation, recreating - as only 
cinema can - a moment that is at once fixed in 
time and timeless. 
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true original' 
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"A stylish, 
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LIMELIGHT 


Charlie Chaplin’s moving film about a 
fading music hall star, featuring a classic 
duet with Chaplin’s only real artistic film 
comedy rival, Buster Keaton. 


Robert Flaherty’s influential film about the 
hardships of life on the Aran Islands in the 
1930s - extra features include Jim Mulkerns’ 
celebrated short film Return Of The Islander. 
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BOUDU SAVED 
FROM DROWNING 


Douglas Fairbanks stars in one of his signature 
swashbuckling roles in this epic high-seas 
adventure which was the first major film to be 
made entirely In Technicolor. 


Jean Renoir’s classic farce about a 
vagrant fished out of the Seine who then 
wins the lottery. Beautifully restored and 
featuring a previously missing scene. 
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To mark a comprehensive 
Bertolucci retrospective, 

Tony Rayns looks back at 
theearlp ig6os, when the 
great Italian director hit 
his stride and emergedfrom 
the shadow of his mentors, 

Pasolini and Godard 

JUSTUKE 
STARTING OVER 



T here must be an elegant way of 
summing up a moment of transi- 
tion in a film culture - a moment 
when a new spirit or attitude asserts 
itself - but I haven’t found it. The 
mission I rashly chose to accept was 
to look back 50 years to the arrival 
of Bernardo Bertolucci on the Italian film scene, 
and to examine how he came to terms with 
influences from two disparate spiritual mentors, 
Pier Paolo Pasolini in Rome and Jean-Luc Godard in 
Paris. Easier said than done: even without the 
gargoyle of Berlusconi to muddy everyone’s view 
of Italian culture and politics, it’s a daunting chal- 
lenge to get a fix on the time when the young 
Bertolucci emerged. Factors in play include the 
political uncertainties of Italy’s post-war recovery 
(the residual taint of fascism), the way that region- 
alism and factionalism prevailed (running counter 
to the image of Italian unity), the disputatious 
intellectual climate of the day and the surprising 
developments in Italian pop-genre cinema in the 
1 960s (horror movies, muscle-queen exotica, west- 
erns) - all on top of Bertolucci’s own desire to 
establish a distinctive voice of his own. ^ 
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Bernardo Bertolucci the 1960s films 



By contrast, the biographical facts are pretty 
easy Bertolucci was bom in Parma in 1941, son of 
the poet/critic Attilio Bertolucci, who numbered 
Cesare Zavattini (writer of De Sica’s most famous 
movies) among his former pupils - and, later, the 
gay poet/novelist/screenwriter Pier Paolo Pasolini 
among his friends. The young Bertolucci showed 
the symptoms of precocious cinephilia: he shot 
small movies in his early teens with family and 
friends, while avid cinemagoing equipped him for 
his later work on the screenplay for Leone’s Once 
upon a Time in the West (1968), where he and movie- 
buff Dario Argento (born 1943) pooled their 
memories of archetypal western plots and motifs. 

The Bertolucci family moved to Rome in the late 
1 9 50s, and when Pasolini turned director in 1961 
to make Accattone, Attilio asked his friend to hire 
his 2 1 -year-old film-mad son as an assistant 
director. Bernardo Bertolucci has always described 
the experience of working on Accattoneas his film 
school, and his association with Pasolini (who had 
already dedicated poems to the young man) led 
directly to the opportunity to direct his own debut 
feature the following year. 


Our present-day sense of Italian cinema in the 
1 950s, shaped by what’s available on DVD, is 
defined by the work of the major directors: 
Rossellini, Visconti, Antonioni and Fellini, none 
of them much given to genre movies, and all with 
roots in the neorealist aesthetics of the late 
1 940s. It’s obvious enough that none of them 
felt limited or constrained by the tenets of 
neo-realism - their 1950s films are equally rooted 
in whatever else engaged them, from melodrama 
and sentimentality to Catholicism and opera. 
But it’s also clear from the i960 films La dolce vita 
(Fellini) and Rocco and His Brothers (Visconti) 
that neorealism remained an important element 
in their work. 

Pasolini’s street-life novels of the 1950s were also 
marked by neorealist impulses - specifically, a 
fascination with the virility of young working- 
class men - and it was this aesthetic/sexual orien- 
tation that smoothed his way into film circles. 
Fellini was one of the first to seek his help (Pasohni 
worked on the script for Nights of Cabiria in 1956), 
while Pasolini’s five-film collaboration with 
director Mauro Bolognini in the late 1950s 


included an adaptation of his own novel Ragazzi di 
vita under the title Le notte brava in 1 959. 

Thematically, Pasolini’s own Accattone picks up 
where the Bolognini films left off: with a homo- 
erotic focus on male bonding and rivalry between 
street toughs, plus more ruminations on the 
resilience and psychological dependency of the 
girlfriends forced into prostitution. But from the 
opening plangencies of Bach on the soundtrack, 
Accattone committedly redefines the neorealist 
aesthetic. Pasolini’s filmmaking is marked from 
the very start by his argument that cinema can 
be either ‘prose’ or ‘poetry,’ and his clearly sets 
out to be poetic. 

Gradual revelation 

Pasolini’s poetry doesn’t in itself mark a radical 
break with the Italian cinema that preceded it, and 
no one thinks of Pasolini as the progenitor of an 
elusive Italian ‘new wave’. On the contrary, 
Pasolini seems always sui generis, while the 
impulse to sweep away old culture and start afresh 
stems from what was happening in French cinema 
in 1959/60. As a bright, poetically inclined 
cinephile in his early twenties, Bertolucci was 
naturally entranced by the nouvelle vague, and most 
particularly by Godard’s A bout de souffle (Breathless, 
1959), with its blend of informality and gravity, its 
out-of-control cinephilia and its liberating jump 
cuts - not to mention its amoral closeness to a 
charming, cop-killing sociopath. So it’s not 
surprising that references and homages to Godard 
soon turn up in Bertolucci’s work when he 
becomes a director. It’s more interesting that grad- 
uating from the ‘film school’ of Accattonehehpcd to 
prevent the young filmmaker from morphing into 
an Itahan Godard. 

Bertolucci inherited The Grim Reaper 
(La commare secca, 1962) from Pasolini, who had 
intended it as his own debut feature before turning 
his attention to Accattone. The producer Antonio 
Cervi acquired the project, hoping that Pasolini 
himself would return to it, and offered it to the 
younger man when Pasolini went on to make 
Mamma Roma. Bertolucci collaborated on the 
shooting script with another graduate from Accat- 
tone, Sergio Citti. The film is framed as an investi- 
gation into the murder of a prostitute in a park at 
night, but Pasolini seems to have conceived it as 
the antithesis of a giallo thriller, and Bertolucci’s 
reworking of the script removes whatever traces of 
mystery or suspense may have been left in the orig- 
inal. The structure is episodic: an unseen cop ques- 
tions a succession of men who were in the park 
that night, each testimony contributing to a broad 
picture of the various interactions and transac- 
tions that took place. (A gay cruising element is 
present, of course, but somewhat muffled in 
Bertolucci’s treatment.) There’s no misdirection or 
deduction involved, just a process of gradual reve- 
lation. The film is interspersed with images of the 
prostitute’s last hours of life, unrelated to the testi- 
monies: woken by a downpour, she prepares to go 
out in search of a client. 

In one way, this is all still very Pasolinian. 
Bertolucci takes up Pasolini’s visual syntax of 
formalised static portraits and panning shots, 
adding only the tracking shots, which Pasolini 
would have avoided; he also echoes Accattone's 
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If we take the protagonist Fabrizio 
as a self-portrait of the director, 
it’s a remarkably unflattering one 


patterns of repetition and variation. Equally, most 
of the characters and settings could have come 
straight from Accattone. What isn’t Pasolinian is the 
absence of a central protagonist, the absence of an 
imposed ‘sacred’ dimension of the kind provided 
by Bach, and the general sense that young people 
are aimless and unformed. 

It’s the last of these that looks forward to 
Bertolucci’s next two features. Because of the 
casting, the most striking episode in The Grim 
Reaper is the one about Teodoro, a soldier on leave 
- he’s played by Allen Midgette, who also appears 
in small but crucial roles in Before the Revolution 
(1964) and The Spider’s Stratagem (La strategia del 
ragno, 1970). (Midgette was the man later hired by 
Andy Warhol to impersonate him on a lecture 
tour; he acts in Warhol’s Nude Restaurant Lone- 
some Cowbops, and even puts in an appearance in 
the Godard/Dziga Vertov Group Vent d’est) 

Bertolucci’s second feature Before the Revolution 
(Prima della rivoluzione) is generally thought of as 
the movie in which he found his own voice. 
Everyone who has ever commented on it makes 
much of the director’s admission that it’s crammed 
with autobiographical resonances, even though 
it’s notionally modelled on Stendhal’s 1839 novel 
The Charterhouse of Parma - and spiked with 
homages to favourite films and filmmakers. But if 
we take the protagonist Fabrizio (played by 
Francesco Barilli) as a self-portrait, it’s a remarkably 
unflattering one. Fabrizio spends most of the 
movie jilting his pretty but dull fiancee Clelia 
(Cristina Pariset), in order to pursue a quasi-inces- 
tuous liaison with his emotionally unstable aunt 
Gina (Adriana Asti from Accattone, Bertolucci’s real- 
life partner at the time); when he finally marries 
Clelia in the closing scenes, it signals an abandon- 
ment of his rebellious impulses and a passive 
acceptance of bourgeois conformity. Although it 
features a scene at a Communist Party fair, neither 
the film nor Fabrizio himself has any defined polit- 
ical thrust; the final capitulation to bourgeois 
values makes the title doubly ironic. 

Bertolucci pays homage to Godard (Fabrizio 
goes to see Une femme est une femme and then sits 
down in a cafe to discuss screen heroines) and to 
Pasolini (Fabrizio denounces the unholy bond 
between church and state). But the overall 
emphasis on individual psychology prevents 
Before the Revolution from feeling either Godardian 
or Pasolinian - although both directors are some- 
times evoked in the frequent close-ups of faces. The 


autobiographical aspects, rooted in the settings 
and the reflections on cinema (the two come 
together in a sequence in the camera obscura in 
Fontanellato) in fact anticipate Bertolucci’s later 
immersion in psychoanalysis, not to mention the 
divided self at the centre of his third feature Partner 
(1968). The unflattering similarities between 
Fabrizio and Bertolucci himself bespeak a palpable 
desire to externalise and exorcise the aspects of his 
own psyche that he fears and distrusts. 

It’s therefore curiously fitting that the film is 
both lyrical and disjointed; its stylistic jolts have no 
parallel in the film with which it’s often bracketed, 
Marco Bellocchio’s Fists in thePocket(ig6<f), another 
dysfunctional family romance that uses a Verdi 
opera to underline its climactic turning-point. 

Respect nothing 

After those first two features, Bertolucci loosened 
up. His next two fictions, the short Agonia (shot in 
1967 but released in the omnibus Amore e rabbia/ 
Love and Anger, 1969) and the feature Partner soce 
both founded on theatre, but only as a way of 
giving their content a Brechtian objectivity, while 
freeing the director to explore ideas of cinema. 
Agonia, a collaboration with Julian Beck and Judith 
Malina’s Living Theater, is a sardonic parable about 
the death of god and the manias of mankind, 
aggressively shot and cut. Partner, inspired by 
Dostoevsky’s The Double, is about a timid, academic 
drama teacher who encounters or imagines his 
own doppelganger (both played by Pierre 
dementi) and watches as the double tries to 
foment revolution with his students. 

Partner seeks to include everything from the 
Vietnam War to soap-powder advertising - and 
respects nothing. The teacher Jacob is flaky from 
the start (in the opening scene, perusing Lotte 
Eisner’s book on Mumau in a coffee shop, he imag- 
ines shooting the neighbour whose piano-playing 
has disturbed him) and the best joke in a film full 
of droll inventions is the increasing interchange- 


ability of Jacob I and Jacob II: in later scenes, it’s 
often impossible to tell which one we’re watching. 

Partner is frequently described as Bertolucci’s 
‘most Godardian’ film, but it disses Godard along 
with everything else, and anyway has a breadth of 
reference unmatched in any Godard movie. 
Bertolucci reports that Clementi made regular 
trips back to the riot-tom streets of Paris during the 
shoot, returning each time with new slogans and 
ideas to be incorporated in the film- which is no 
doubt why the result feels closer to the Belgian 
situationist writer Raoul Vaneigem than it does to 
Godardian cinema. Like Before the Revolution, 
though, it is a story of defeat - of bourgeois norms 
reasserting themselves and prevailing. (Jacob I 
even has a pretty, brainless fiancee, just as Fabrizio 
had, but Jacob imagines doing away with her on a 
streetcar named desire, and ends up alone with his 
double.) It’s not until he makes The Conformist 
(II conformista, 1970) and The Spider’s Stratagem 
that Bertolucci finds more insidious and less 
confrontational ways of undermining the middle- 
class consensus. But that’s another story. 

In Partner's most notorious scene, Jacob II shows 
the drama students how to make a Molotov cock- 
tail. It’s a bomb that the film itself cannot detonate, 
but the film certainly succeeds in lighting the blue 
touch-paper under Bertolucci’s two artistic 
mentors - this is the film in which he shakes off 
influences and becomes his own man, however 
contradictory and divided he may be. 

Just before the revolutionary act that is fated to 
fail, Jacob I eagerly asks Jacob II how events will 
play out. It will begin and end in theatre, says Jacob 
11 . “Theatre!” they call to each other, exultantly - 
until Bertolucci’s own voice whispers on the 
soundtrack: “Cinema!” A shining example to us all. 


■ 'Before the Revolution’ is rereleased on 7 April 
A Bertolucci retrospective plays at BFI Southbank, 
London until the end of Map. 'The Grim Reaper’ is 
out on DVD on 25 April 


SPIRIT OF THE TIME 
Bertolucci was an 
assistant on Pasolini’s 
‘Accattone’, right; ‘Fists 
in the Pocket’, far right 
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A 2 4-hour montage of film dips showing the measurement of time, Christian Mardap’s 
‘The Clock’ has hooked viewers in London and New York. He talks Jonathan Romney 


WHAT TIME IS IT WHERE? 


O n my way to a one o’clock inter- 
view with Christian Marclay, I 
receive a text message from him: 
“Running lo mins late sorry.” I 
immediately realise I have a neat 
irony on which to open this 
article: if Marclay can’t be bang on 
time, who can? For surely few people know as 
much about time-keeping as this American-bom, 
Swiss-raised artist and musician, creator of the 
extraordinary video work The Clock. This is one of 
those rare pieces - along with certain Turbine Hall 
installations, and Douglas Gordon’s 24 Hour Psycho 
- that have achieved genuine crossover status, 
becoming popular beyond the art world. Towards 
the end of its debut run last autumn at London’s 
White Cube Mason’s Yard, queues ran around the 
block; when it went to the Paula Cooper Gallery 
earlier this year, The Clock slirred New York critics 
(of art, but also of film and music) to rapturous 
descriptive fugues. It can currently be seen (until 
17 April) as part of British Art Show 7 at London’s 
Hayward Gallery. 

First some simple description: The Clock is a 
single-screen assemblage of film and TV clips, 
sometimes as short as a second, from several thou- 
sand films, both celebrated and obscure, high- and 
lowbrow (a single moment might source Bresson’s 
Pickpocket and a Columbo episode). The key crite- 
rion for these clips, gleaned by Marclay’s six 
researchers, is that they contain references to time. 
If a character looks at a wristwatch or glances up at 
a clock, the clip qualifies. The Clock also uses 
moments indirectly referring to time, or involving 
the relation of people and things to time: from 
characters nervously awaiting an appointed 
moment (a tryst, a courtroom hearing, their own 
execution) to markers of passing time such as 
candles burning or the progress of a stylus over a 
record. The film is an exhaustive typology of time- 
pieces - fob watches, sundials, hourglasses et al - 
in a hierarchy topped by Big Ben, which recurs 
with haunting regularity as a marker of London 
location realism, while also serving as prop for 
Harold Lloyd-style derring-do in the 1978 remake 
of The Thirty Nine Steps. 

But the crucial thing about Marclay’s assem- 
blage is that it is time-specific: if you walk into the 
gallery at 5.15pm, the timepieces on screen show 
5.15. Come at midnight, and Big Ben will be 
striking twelve. The Clockis perfectly synchronised 
and calibrated - it is itself, to all intents and 
purposes, a fully functioning clock. 

This precision yields several extraordinary 
effects, some of which may be fully evident only to 
a hypothetical viewer watching the film in its 24- 
hour entirety. (There have been 24-hour screen- 
ings, but to Marclay’s knowledge, the longest stint 
by any viewer has been eight hours.) One effect is 
a strangely addictive, mesmeric quality; the first 
time I visited The Clock two hours slipped by like a 
breath. As happens when you watch any involving 


film, you lose your immediate sense of duration, 
and yet - here’s the wonderful paradox - The Clock 
constantly reminds you of the exact time. Your 
watching time is metered by the piece itself. 

What’s more. The Clock is extremely enter- 
taining, partly because Marclay has crafted it with 
a strong narrative (and comic) sensibility, partly 
because the selection of clips based on the single 
criterion of time-reference yields startling new 
meanings. Beneath the meticulously contrived 
semblance of narrative continuity run various 
discontinuities - for example, between the actual 
time when a film was made and the time at which 
its story is set. In one sequence Romola Garai, 
driving a car in Glorious 59 - set in the 30s but made 
in 2009 - is chased by Burt Reynolds in the 1970s; 
elsewhere, Jean-Pierre Leaud in 1970s Paris pursues 
the doomed ‘Kolley Kibber’ in the 1947 Brighton 
Rock Some juxtapositions yield conceptual puns: 
“the sound of actual time arriving” invoked in an 
obscure 1980s science-fiction film is a noise of 
motors that heralds the arrival of bikers Peter 
Fonda and Dennis Hopper in Easy Rider (1969). 

Thus film and television history is co-opted into 
a promiscuously goofy Hellzapoppin’-esque collage. 
But The Clockis also a film of considerable philo- 
sophical density. It invites us to examine the way 
time - or the effect of time - is created and struc- 
tured in film. We become aware of different inten- 
sities of film time. There are moments of 
heightened tension (‘hot’ time, you might say) in 
which events happen, or are keenly anticipated: 
notably the run-up to midday, a moment awaited 
in The Clockhy a heteroclite mob including Moritz 
Bleibtreu, Gene Hackman and, of course, Gary 
Cooper in High Noon. Then there are the slow, 
seemingly vacant moments - ‘cool’ time - in 
which characters lounge around or emerge from 
late slumber (3pm, we learn, is a prime waking 
hour for artists and drunks). We too become 
acutely aware of time in the outside world; 
emerging from The Clock, you can expect your 
sense of the passing minutes to be curiously 
heightened for a good hour or so. 



CLOCK MAKER 

Christian Marclay, above, used researchers to help 
him find the film clips, but he edited all 24 hours 
of The Clock’, opposite, himself 


When he embarked on the two years it took to 
make The Clock Marclay - now resident in London, 
but long associated with New York’s art and exper- 
imental-music scenes - was unaware of the 
conceptual complexities the project would yield. 
“The material comes first,” he explains. “Then I 
project into it ideas and themes and things that I’ve 
been thinking about over the years.” 

Sitting in a cramped, sober studio in Clerken- 
well, the soft-spoken Marclay speculates on 
reasons why The Clockhas captured imaginations: 
“People like numbers - it’s 24 hours, and ‘How long 
did it take you?’ and ‘How many films?’ and ‘How 
many hours a day did you work?’ It has this 
marathon aspect. It’s almost like an ambient piece 
that you visit once in a while - you don’t have to 
pay attention to it for 24 hours.” 

The Clockis very much a handmade artefact, in 
that the visual edit was entirely done by Marclay 
himself. But he also worked with six researchers. 
“What they did was rent movies, watch them and 
bring me all the time-specific references and 
anything that had any connection to time,” he 
says. ‘There was an element of chance - a lot of it 
was from films I hadn’t seen. We structured the 
search, so one was watching westerns for a while, 
and one woman was really into chick films. I’d 
forget where a clip came from - it became a piece 
of the puzzle, and it became very easy to take it out 
of context and create something else with it.” 
There were unexpected cultural discoveries too: an 
investigation of Bollywood films yielded next to 
nothing in the way of time references. 

Marclay assembled his edit in hour-long chunks, 
the 24-hour cycle giving him enormous scope, but 
also confining him to a minute-by-minute grid. “A 
1 0.0 1 clip has to be within that minute, at lo.oi,” 
he says. “But within that minute I can place it 
anywhere - a minute is long in film, or it can be 
very fast. Then, in between, I have these joints - 
scenes that are not time-specific, but have to relate 
to the previous clip and the next one and articulate 
those fragments and create a flow. What I put in 
those joints is very much personal interests. Then 
there’s the more general idea of time - so someone 
waiting has a body language that expresses impa- 
tience or longing or boredom. Sometimes it can be 
more symbolic - memento mori images, like a 
flower wilting, a petal falling, the sun setting.” 

Flow and momentum 

The Clockis Marclay’s latest essay in visual collage, 
following the seven-minute Telephones (1995), a 
quick-fire volley of phone calls in film, and the 
14-minute four-screen Video Quartet (2002), which 
placed clips side by side to make musicians in 
different films perform in unison. From 
Video Quartets simultaneity, Marclay shifts to 
a strictly sequential form in The Clock - but at 
wildly ambitious length. The Clock might be 
compared to a range of collage films - the works of 
Gustav Deutsch or, in the exhaustiveness of its 
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appropriation, Godard’s Histoire(s) du cinema. But 
perhaps the film it most immediately resembles, 
with its exaggerated focus on a single theme and 
content, is one Marclay hasn’t seen: Thom 
Andersen’s Los Angeles Plains Itself (200^), in which 
the meaning of Hollywood cinema is reduced 
specifically to the multiple incarnations of a single 
city. Thus an arbitrarily chosen element that was 
subsidiary in the original becomes the funda- 
mental theme of the new product; like Anderson’s 
film. The Clock is poised between scholarly focus 
and fetishistic obsession. 

What’s remarkable about The Clock is the way 
that, from extreme fragmentation and multi- 
plicity, Marclay has created a smooth continuity - 
or at least the illusion of one. That smoothness 
may seem at odds with the hyper-fragmentation 
that Marclay has celebrated in his work as an 
experimental tumtablist, whether solo or collabo- 
rating with the likes of John Zom, Elliott Sharp and 
Sonic Youth. But, he says, “I’ve grown tired of the 
jump cut - the fast edit - that we see in everything. 
The false continuity that I was trying to create [in 
The Clocl<] is, to me, more connected to the way 
time flows. There can be a seamless flow and 
momentum of a gesture from one film to the next, 
but it jumps from colour to black and white, and 
you know it’s not true, but you still believe in it. It 
deconstructs cinema - you see all the tricks, and 
you understand the vocabulary.” 

A key element in The Clocks seamlessness is the 
contribution of sound designer Quentin Chiap- 
petta. His restructuring of the clips’ soundtracks, 
running certain sounds over extended sequences 
of montage, sutures the disparate material into 
brief micro-narratives. Take the explosive chorus 
of clocks striking at noon, culminating in a toll of 
bells from Charles Laughton’s Quasimodo. Or the 
juxtaposition in which a clanking sound that 
worries Ed Asner in a recent US film turns out to be 



‘What makes it work is 
that you become part 
of the experience. You 
are aware of when you 
started iooking at it’ 


made by Lee Kang-Sheng banging a watch on a rail 
in What Time Is It There?, Tsai-Ming Liang’s 2001 
film about the existential problems caused by the 
time difference between Taipei and Paris. 

There is, Marclay admits, an element of cheating 
in The Clock, required by the fundamental need to 
sustain a continuous present. Voiceovers posed a 
problem, as they imply the past tense. So in scenes 
with voiceover - or obtrusive music - Chiappetta 
would strip the sound off entirely and create new 
Foley effects. “We recreated certain sounds from 
scratch,” says Marclay. “I’m talking about one per 
cent of 24 hours, but just that is a lot of work.” As 
an example, Marclay shows me the original and 
reworked versions of a moment from One Night at 
McCooVs (2001), in which Matt Dillon’s character 
steals a Rolex. In the original there’s a score, and 
Dillon narrates the events we’re seeing; the new 
version, with only diegetic sound effects framed in 
silence, makes for much more dramatic action. 

The Clock dilso contains elements that might be 
read as self-referential jokes, hidden ‘signatures’ 
alluding to Marclay’s own history. Crowds gather 
in Leicester Square to look at the mechanical clock 
of the old Swiss Centre; Marclay, appropriately for 
a clock-maker, was educated in Switzerland. 
Another extract refers to Marclay the DJ: in 
The Prisoner, Patrick Cargill puzzles over a char- 
acter’s interest in 45rpm records (‘Tou say that he 
was timing them?”). Marclay has a long history of 
manipulating vinyl discs, both as repositories of 
recorded sound and as concrete objects: a record, 
he says, represents “a disruption of time - 
capturing time, trying to hold it back; so again, this 
idea of the memento mori. There’s a lot of turntables 
and records in The Clock” 

Another beautiful memento mori is the way some 
actors appear as both their old and young selves: 
Marclay was particularly touched by the various 
apparitions of Michael Caine and Maggie Smith, 



while the hours between 3pm and 5pm offer a 
potted achronological biography of Jack 
Nicholson (whose most venerable incarnation is a 
hterally clock-watching man on the verge of retire- 
ment in About Schmidt). 

For most viewers. The Clocks night passages will 
be the unseen dark side of the moon. Marclay tells 
me that, along with a moderate increase of sex and 
horror after midnight, there’s a lot of material 
involving people trying to get to sleep (it was also 
particularly hard to find clips set between 5 and 
5.30am). For those who have done the night shift 
at the 24-hour screenings, he says, “It becomes a 
collective experience. You’re aware of these other 
people who are willing to stay and fight their sleep 
-which is hard, because you see all these people in 
bed and watching TV and being comfortable, and 
there you are, tired. That tension is really great.” 

Indeed it’s the communal experience of 
watching the work, while the actors on screen also 
appear to live in real time, that lets The C/oc^ tran- 
scend its pre-constructed status and acquire some- 
thing of the quality of live performance. “To me, 
what makes it work is that you become part of this 
experience,” says Marclay. “You’re aware of when 
you started looking at it, and you know how much 
time you’ve spent there - so you have to make 
choices. You might have an appointment in half an 
hour - maybe you can stay another ten minutes 
and be late, or forget about the appointment and 
just stay. These choices make you hyper-aware, 
and you become an actor in the film. People 
become totally aware that their life is linked - their 
life is spnc/zeff- with this thing.” 


■ The Clock is part of 'British Art Show 7’, which 
is at the Hayward Gallery, London, until ly April, 
before moving on to Glasgow, 28 May to 21 August, 
and Plymouth, ly September to 4 December. For 
more information see www.britishartshow.co.uk 
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‘How I Ended This Summer’, a gripping Arctic-set two- 
hander, is the latest festival hit to emerge from Russia. 
Nick Hasted talks to its director Alexei Popogrebskp, while 
overleaf Leslie Felperin surveys the recent Russian wave 



WEATHERMEN-^ , 

At a remote weather ^ * 
station, tensions build 
between Sergei (Sergei 
{uskepalis, far left) ancT 
his younger colleague ^ 
Pavel (Grigory 

Dobrygin) in ‘How I , 

Ended This Summer’ « 


contrast, before regressing to a hollow-eyed primi- 
tive when the Arctic elements take hold. 

Popogrebsky himself is an urbane 38-year-old 
Muscovite who studied existential humanist 
psychology for nine years - an esoteric discipline 
in which the therapist’s own feelings are as much 
a part of the process as the patient’s. He similarly 
gives himself up to the filming and editing 
processes, he tells me, always trying to feel, not 
think. After chafing at his computer writing his 
screenplays in Moscow, he has found his existen- 
tial approach to filmmaking taking him a long 
way out of his comfort zone. For his first film 
Koktebel about the journey of an 1 1 -year-old (Gleb 
Puskepalis, Sergei’s son) and his alcoholic father 
across rural Russia, Popogrebsky and co-director 
Boris Khlebnikov slept in tents and lived among 
their rustic subjects as they followed their protag- 
onists’ path. 

Inspired by Popogrebsky’s childhood obsession 
with true tales of polar exploration and the cosmic 
loneliness they entail. How I Ended This Summer 
took him even further. The working Valkarkai 
weather station where they filmed is at the north- 
ernmost tip of Russia’s easternmost point. Getting 
from there to an even more remote, abandoned 
wreck of a fog station, fenced with radiation- 
warning signs, required perilous boat trips across 
the Arctic Ocean, then scaling steep rocks with full 
equipment. In the process Popogrebsky at one 
point became lost in impenetrable fog. In a 
hunting cabin, he and his DP Pavel Kostomarov 
(another Silver Bear-winner) were besieged by a 
polar bear that they had to fend off with torches 
whenever they tried to leave. 

Even in the age of CGI and of the Red digital 
camera he used, Popogrebsky follows in the adven- 
turous tradition of Herzog, Peckinpah and 


lexei Popogrebsky’s third film 
How I Ended This Summer (Kaky a 
provel etim letom) has the awful 
simplicity of a folk tale. An older 
man, Sergei, and a younger man, 
Pavel, work alone at an Arctic 
weather station. One day Pavel is 
told some dramatic news about Sergei’s family 
while on the radio - but he doesn’t break it to 
Sergei. Popogrebsky converts the looming conse- 
quences of the younger man’s omission into a 
primal confrontation between youth and experi- 
ence at what might as well be the end of the world 
- in Russia’s partly radioactive Chukotka region 
(the isolated eastern fiefdom of Chelsea FC owner 
Roman Abramovich), where the film was made 
over three arduous months. 

On the day I met Alexei Popogrebsky last year. 
How I Ended This Summer won Best Film at the 
London Film Festival, ahead of the likes of Black 
Swan - much to his wry bemusement. Yet its 
success is deserved - his film grips like a thriller. 
And apart from the crucial moment when Pavel 
hears the news on the radio, it could also work 
as a silent film, focusing on a landscape of tempt- 
ingly pure, freezing blue water, loping polar bears 
and poisonous isotopes, across which Sergei 
(Sergei Puskepalis) and Pavel (Grigory Dobrygin) 
eventually duel. 

In further evidence of the film’s festival 
success, the two actors jointly won the Silver 
Bear at last year’s Berlinale. Puskepalis, a 
respected theatre director who made his acting 
' debut in Popogrebsky’s earlier film Prostyje vesci 
(Simple Things, 2007), glowers with stoically unex- 
pressed thoughts, checked violence and unex- 
pected tenderness. The similarly inexperienced 
. Dobrygin is at first appropriately puppyish, by 
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Russian cinema How I Ended This Summer 


Coppola, believing that where you film and what 
happens there can burn itself into the finished 
work. He’s amused when interviewers who have 
seen photos of him looking ravaged on set are 
shocked by the easy-going fellow they meet once 
he’s back on the safe ground of the festival circuit. 
Nick Hasted: Why do you, a Muscovite, feel compelled to 
push yourself to the literal edge of your country? 

Alexei Popogrebsky: Simple Things was quite popular 
and won awards at home, but was not sold in any 
country. It took place in St Petersburg and had 
Sergei Puskepalis playing an underpaid anaes- 
thetist, living with his family in a cramped 
communal apartment, who attends to a very 
old actor who was once famous. So it was an urban 
film. A distributor told me that there’s no reason 
for a French person to see it, because there could 
be a French film like that - without subtitles. I 
understand that. 

Like Koktebel How I Ended This Summer has 
exotic locations - cinema can pretend it’s art, but 
it’s still a commodity, and a commodity must have 
a unique selling point. I thought of that post 
factum: we went there and literally risked our 
lives, not because we wanted to make a USP for the 
marketing department! 

NH: Like ‘Koktebel’, ‘How I Ended This Summer’ has a 
classically simple story. If I told it to anyone, they’d want 
to know what happens next. 

AP: Yeah. I really felt that although we were editing 
this film for a very long time - because there was 
an enormous amount of footage - the intrigue was 
still there. Though I knew that some people would 
absolutely hate the young man. People say, “How 
can he be such an imbecile?” I’m too polite to say 
what I want to say to them: “Look at yourself” 

NH: It’s just a matter of degree. I’ve done things that 
stupid, but I wasn’t stuck on an island. 

AP: Yes, exactly. That’s what the story is about. I was 
1 5 when I read a true story in which a very isolated 
bunch of people received a similar message. And 
even as a kid, I wondered how I would have 
handled such a situation. All of us tend to avoid 
difficult situations, but when you are somewhere 
in which things come down to life and death, you 
cannot do that. This is what might happen. 

NH: Pavel starts off as a young man who thinks this 
Arctic station is a playground. Actually he finds that he’s 
at the end of the world and is thrown to the elements. He 
grows up in the most extreme way. 

AP: I approached it not as a drama of two men, but 
as a triangle: it’s an older man, a younger man, and 



1 approached it 
as a triangle: it’s 
an older man, a 
younger man, and 
time and nature’ 

time and nature, which they have completely 
incompatible ways of relating to. The older man is 
part of it - 1 found out only when it was decided we 
would shoot in Chukotka that Sergei Puskepalis 
lived there for nine years. We had already worked 
on Simple Things, drunk a lot of vodka, talked about 
life, but I was not aware of this - and that certainly 
helped. As soon as we arrived there, he merged 
[with the place]. 

It also helped that we decided that the young 
actor, Grigory, would not read the whole script. 
And we shot chronologically. If you look at him at 
the beginning of the film and the end, it’s a 
different picture. That was very helpful to me, 
because it’s one thing to write a script in the 
comfort of your home in Moscow, where time 
flows very differently, and another once there, 
where I set that script aside. Grigory was getting 
the script as his life developed. 

NH: The scene the film turns on is when Sergei comes 
back from a fishing trip and Pavel doesn’t tell him the 
news he’s heard about his family, because he’s thrown by 
Seiigei’s kindness - and then the moment’s gone. 


SEEING THE LIGHT 
Director Alexei 
Popogrebsky, top, 
deliberately withheld 
the script from Grigory 
Dobrygin, right, who 
plays Pavel, shooting 
chronologically to chart 
his transformation 



AP: Absolutely. Russians especially asked, “What is 
the motivation of your characters?” I spent nine 
years studying psychology - I’m a psychologist by 
training, so don’t ask me that! Universal rules exist 
only in Hollywood films, which are still domi- 
nated by Freud. Real life is much more complex 
and beautiful. It’s all about timing, for the boy. This 
is a film about time, and also it’s about timing. 

NH: They start off as ordinary guys coming together for 
a job. But in the final part of the film, they could be the 
last men on earth. It’s an apocalyptic scenario. 

AP: To them it is. And we were isolated. The 
weather there changes every 20 minutes. You can 
call a helicopter and it might come a month later. 
Even today, when a satellite can spot you, you 
might as well be the last man on earth. And once 
our caterpillar transporter broke down, we were 
cut off. The fog station in the film is a very real 
place, and it’s unreachable if the weather changes. 
That’s an essential experience. When the human 
race started, that was the experience of every man. 
NH: Did spending time in that place change the film? 
AP: It changed everything. Some things were in the 
script, but I never hoped for them [to be possible], 
like the polar bear. I was very much prepared to 
have to add that by CGI, and that’s a very difficult 
thing to make move realistically. Look at 
The Golden Compass - those are fake polar bears! 

To be honest, the polar bear that looks as if it’s 
running towards Grigory was being chased 
towards the camera by us. That was an experi- 
enced bear. They try and avoid people. But after 
that, we met an inexperienced bear. By that time it 
was late autumn, real night. And every time we 
went out of our cabin, he wanted to kill us. So 
nature supplied weather, moods, little things like 
the hare that Grigory chases - it came for another 
take, and another, to the very same spot. 

NH: Did the experience change you as well? 

AP: Absolutely. We were completely different 
people there. There’s a picture of me on the set, 
tense and very closed. Sitting editing in Moscow, 
we had to get back to that feeling. One hundred 
and twenty-four minutes is not something that 
producers want. We tried to edit it down, but the 
time as it was captured there completely resisted. 
It said, “No! I’m not going to shrink.” 

NH: The colours in the daytime are crisp and bright, and 
then other times the world is shrouded in mist. 

AP: It is how it was. I had these big check-boards of 
every episode we had to do, but then we were 
completely open to the weather’s possibilities. 
When the boy flees into the hills, the first snow 
started - that’s one of the most haunting shots, for 
me. Plus in the summertime, you have magic hour 
for... hours. Our longest location shoot in natural 
light was 23 hours. That’s not very good for the 
crew [laughs], but they went for it. This is also the 
only film that has its colour grader [Kirill Bobrov] 
in its main closing credits. It was shot on Red, and 
it’s a huge compliment when people say that only 
when the credits rolled did they realise it was shot 
on digital. 

NH: How were you personally at the end of the shoot? 

AP: I can only tell you that for almost a month after 
I returned to Moscow, I had a very hard time going 
outside. I was trembling. I was completely alien- 
ated and in shock. I had eyes like a Martian, 
looking at all the billboards and people. And I was 
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only [in the Arctic] three months; people who 
work there spend years. Since this three months 
was such a concentrated experience, it affected me 
very profoundly. But then, month after month, it 
goes away. For all of us, our entire crew, 20 people, 
that was definitely the experience of a lifetime. 
NH: Did you find it easy to function there? 

AP: One thing I found out is that shooting in such 
conditions is absolute happiness. And living in 
such conditions can be happiness. A lot of the 
things that seem to matter when you live in the 
city don’t. And the same with shooting. In the city, 
you’re dealing with actors stuck in a traffic jam. 
There it’s you and the elements, and that’s it. And 
there, if someone’s in a bad mood, it might put a 
life at risk. 

NH: There’s a beautiful shot near the end where Pavel 
looks in at Sergei through a window. It’s where the film 
turns one last time. 

AP: That’s another enhancement from real life. The 
fact that the glass had all these imperfections - that 
transformed the face of Sergei into that of a 
mutant. We brought in perfect glass from outside 
to replace the glass there, but then when I looked 
at the camera and saw Sergei’s face, I almost cried. 
NH: Did you storyboard the film? 

AP: No. Koktebel was completely storyboarded. For 
this film, I even had to set aside the script. If we 
tried to direct life and nature there, it would have 
devoured us. We tried to completely submit to it. 
It’s not New Age stuff - I’m not into that, I am a 
man of reason. But there was a guidance all of us 
definitely felt. 

NH: Did Sergei Puskepalis, having lived there before, help 
teach you how to submit to that? 

AP: I would say so. He was an extreme help in that 
I didn’t have to explain anything to him. I try not to 
explain things to actors - we do a lot of takes; we 
try to shoot without rehearsals - because when 
you explain, you go through the filter of your 
reason, your cortex, and then you can see someone 
acting. Sergei would just go for it. What he wore 
was what he saw people wear when he was a kid. 
He lived his role. And Grigory lived his. 

NH: It’s that idea that in part every film’s a documentary, 
because it’s people in front of a camera. 

AP: Absolutely. It’s a fiction film, but we made it 
almost as a documentary. 

NH: It seems that having gone through such an extreme 
experience, making this film must have become a layer 
in you now that will feed into what you do in the future. 
AP: I certainly hope so, although I’m a completely 
urban creature, with bourgeois inclinations. The 
next film will be very different. It will be done on a 
sound stage, with a girl, and most likely in 3D. So I 
don’t know how my human experience of making 
this film will relate to it. But maybe everything I do 
in life now will. I grew up immensely over those 
three months. All of us did. 

NH: It sounds like you changed as the boy did, from one 
end of the film to the other. I guess these films are your 
life - you build your life making them. 

AP: Ah, this is true. I did some commercials and a 
little mini-series for television. Then you engage as 
a professional. But you make films that change 
your life. That’s the essence of it, really. 


ENDANGERED 

SPECIES 

With Russia ’s arthouseflowering 
threatened by changes in statefunding, 
Leslie Felperin searches for common 
themes in the current cinematic crop 

Is Russian cinema on an upswing? Predictably, 
the answer is both yes and no. There’s an old 
Soviet-era joke that aptly sums up the current 
situation. A Russian, a Frenchman and an 
Englishman are arguing over Adam’s nationality. 
The Englishman says, “Of course, Adam was 
English. Look how he gave his only apple to the 
lady, just like a proper gentleman!” The 
Erenchman says, “Of course, Adam was French. 
Look at how quickly he seduced Eve!” The 
Russian says, “Of course, Adam could only have 
been Russian. Who else would think - even 
though he’s walking around naked with nothing 
but one apple between two people - that 
he’s in Paradise?” 

If Russian filmmakers are Adams - and there 
are a few directing Eves out there too - they’re 
finding apples in even shorter supply now. After 
the dissolution of the Soviet Union, funding for 
films continued to dribble out from the state 
(once the economy had stabihsed, at least). There 
wasn’t much of it, but it was enough to help 
support arthouse films - such as How I Ended 
This Summer- that travel to festivals and maybe 
find distribution abroad, and a fair few block- 
busters, such as Eyodor Bondarchuk’s Afghan 
war epic gth Compani; {g-ya Rota, 2005). Film- 
makers applied directly to the Ministry of Culture 


and -depending on mysterious decision-making 
processes - either got funding for their 
projects or didn’t. 

Amidst charges that the system was unwieldy 
and corrupt, the Kremlin replaced the state film 
commission in 2010 with a new system that will 
dole out $68 million directly to just eight promi- 
nent production companies. The idea is that 
those production companies will further 
distribute their funds to smaller independents, 
but there’s not a lot of confidence that this 
will happen fairly or that anything will be 
made except big commercial movies - preferably 
ones propagating the sort of nationalistic 
messages the Kremlin likes. In private, many are 
predicting that Russian arthouse cinema is on the 
brink of collapse. 

Despite a boom in cinema building and ticket 
sales (making Russia currently the world’s sixth- 
largest market), the market share for Russian- 
made films in the country’s own cinemas is 
shrinking, down to just 1 5 per cent of the total - 
about half what it was a few years ago. In other 
words, Russians are going to see more movies 
than ever, but mostly they’re watching Holly- 
wood films, rather than their own stuff. 

Last year a Russian distributor with a back- 
ground in science, Sam Klebanov from«^- 



■ How I Ended This Summer" is released on 
22 April, and is reviewed on page 59 
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^ Cinema Without Frontiers, compiled a fasci- 
nating (if selective) study of box-office tallies for 
arthouse films, comparing Russia with European 
and other world nations that have roughly similar- 
sized economies. He found that Russians have the 
lowest attendance for international arthouse films, 
below that of South Korea and Mexico. (The most 
arthouse-loving nations, in case you’re interested, 
are the Spanish, the Norwegians and the Greeks, in 
that order.) Russians are not going to see the Hkes 
of Gomorrah much (a film that was considered a 
moderate arthouse hit in the UK), and they’re 
barely watching their own arthouse films either. 
It’s all a terrible shame, because through the rosier- 
tinted spectacles of those who attend international 
film festivals, it looks as though Russia, if perhaps 
not a paradise, has been producing exciting new 
directing talents lately. 

In retrospect, 2003 was a key year for Russian 
cinema, with the emergence of three notable direc- 
tors on the international scene, all of whom are 
still going strong today: Andrey Zvyagintsev, who 
won the Golden Lion in Venice for his enigmatic 
debut The Return (Vozvrascenje), and Boris Khleb- 
nikov and Alexei Popogrebsky, who co-directed the 
haunting father-and-son road movie Koktebel, and 
then went on to make very different but equally 
powerful solo works. 

Although Zvyagintsev’s Biblical-inflected fable 
The Banishment (Izgnanie) didn’t impress as much 
as his first film when it screened in Cannes in 2007, 
he’s expected to return to the Croisette this year 
with his latest, Elena. Popogrebsky, meanwhile, has 
followed his debut with the highly regarded if 
bleak Prostyje vesci (Simple Things, 2007) and now 
How I Ended This Summer, which is currently 
rolling out as a theatrical release in Russia and 
several territories abroad after a successful lap 
around the festival track. Khlebnikov’s two solo 
projects, the whimsical Svohodnope plavaniye(Free 
Floating, 2006) and the darker comedy of mental 
illness Sumashedshapa pomosh (Help Gone Mad, 
2009) haven’t found distribution far from Russia, 
but their tender, wry streaks of surrealism prove 
that Koktebel 'was no fluke, and that he has a sensi- 
bility as unique and distinctive as Popogrebsky’s. 

Finding a common theme that unites all three 
directors’ work would be as fruitless as trying 
to herd cats. There’s no pat way to marry the reli- 
gious overtones of Zvyagintsev’s work with 
Popogrebsky’s straight-up dramas of despair or 
Khlebnikov’s fey, picaresque adventures. At best, 
one might note that all of them have a fondness for 
oblique storytelling, withholding key bits of infor- 
mation about characters’ motivation or events, but 
then that’s true of great swathes of Russian cinema 


If there’s one story trope 
that crops up again and 
again, it’s the notion of 
the traveller coming a 
cropper in a strange land 

at the moment, or even of specialist cinema in 
general. Alexei Fedorchenko’s acclaimed Silent 
Souls (Ovspanki), in competition in Venice in 2010, 
plays a similarly mysterious game as it follows two 
men from a little-known northern Russian 
community as they perform the funerary rites for 
a dead woman whom - it turns out - they both 
loved. Erotic and elegiac by turns, it makes good on 
the promise seen in Fedorchenko’s quirky mock- 
doc debut Pervipje na lune (First on the Moon, 2005). 

Like many Russian films. Silent Souls mulls over 
the vastness of the nation, the awe- and terror- 
inspiring beauty of the landscape - no surprise, 
given that Russia is the world’s largest country, 
huge swathes of which are uninhabited and/or 
uninhabitable. Landscape itself plays a key role in 
many contemporary Russian films, from the wild 



RITES OF PASSAGE ‘Silent Souls’ 


steppes seen in Ivan Vyrypaev’s rapturous and 
weird debut Ejforija (Euphoria, 2006) and Mikhail 
Kalatozishvili’s Kazakhstan-set drama Wild Field 
(Dikope polpe, 2008), to the icy Arctic terrain of How 
I Ended This Summer. 

Survival stories are popular because Russians 
can relate to them in a very palpable way. Some- 
times the forces to be contended with are not just 
natural ones, but dangers from within communi- 
ties themselves that make life just that little bit 
harder to survive in harsh environments. In Yuri 
Bykov’s compelling genre piece Zhit(ToLive, 2010), 
for example, an ordinary-Joe hunter out with his 
dog in the countryside crosses paths with gang- 
sters and suddenly finds himself forced to go on 
the run with one of them, pursued by the others. In 
Sergei Osipyan and Aleksandr Lungin’s low- 
budget study Yavlenipe prirodi (Act of Nature, 2010), 
a yuppie Muscovite tries to blend in with the locals 
in a backwoods community, only to have his 
romantic conceptions of rural life confronted. 

Fish out of water 

In fact if there’s one story trope that crops up again 
and again in Russian cinema, it’s this rather folk- 
loric notion of the traveller coming a cropper in a 
strange land far from home. The fish out of water 
is a stock situation in films all over the world, of 
course, but in Hollywood films, say, the set-up 
usually leads to comedy, more often than not with 
redemption at the end (eg Groundhog Dap). In 
Russia, however, where people still remember how 
Stalin forcibly moved whole populations from one 
end of the Soviet Union to the other, displacement 
tends to be seen as fraught with danger - or the 
potential to erode one’s very soul. 

As if consciously subverting old Soviet films 
that celebrated the nobility of agrarian life in 
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FEAR AND LOATHING ‘Rossiya 88’ (‘Russia 88’) exposes the rise of neo-Nazi groups in Russia 


the provinces and the arrival of new combine 
harvesters, contemporary Russian filmmakers 
often depict the outposts of civilisation beyond 
Moscow and St Petersburg (where most 
filmmakers live) as barbaric places, afflicted by 
poverty, ignorance and worse. A prime example 
would be Ukrainian director Sergei Loznitsa’s 2010 
Cannes competitor Afy Joy (Schastye moe), in which 
a truck driver effectively becomes the captive of a 
Russian town of avaricious crazies with a history of 
hostility to visitors - as flashbacks to World War II 
reveal. Finely directed, with its painterly studies of 
the strange local physiognomies in a street market 
recalling Loznitsa’s 2003 documentary Peyzazh 
(Landscape), the film plays like a realist version of 
The Texas Chain Saw Massacre. And Russians will 
assure you that its depiction of corruption and 
violence in the sticks is frighteningly accurate, not 
a cinematic exaggeration. 

Slightly more comical in tone, but even more 
surreal, Peremirie (Truce, 2010) by established 
director Svetlana Proskurina also tracks a trucker 
who gets bogged down in a strange place (that may 
or may not be his own home town) where violence 
is normally rife, except for one day when a truce 
between the ever-feuding miners and villagers is 
called. Episodic in tone and often laugh-out-loud 
funny, the film is nevertheless marbled with dark, 
bloody moments, making for yet another 
unflattering portrait of provincial life. 

More of the same can be found in Kirill 
Serebrennikov’s strange and haunting psycholog- 
ical drama Yuryev dyen (Yuri's Day, 2008), in which 
an internationally renowned opera singer gets 
bogged down in another small provincial town 
after her son goes inexplicably missing there, 
Uavventura-styl^. Unable to leave until she finds 
him, the singer is gradually assimilated into the 
village, trading in her designer clothes for uglier 
local threads and a nasty red dye job, until she 
becomes indistinguishable from the down- 
trodden, impoverished locals. 

Loss of identity also surfaces as a theme in Anna 
Fenchenko’s arresting Propavshiy bez vesti (Missing 
Man, 2010), in which an unnamed website 
designer is forced to the frayed edge of the social 
fabric by a train of misunderstandings and some 
suspicious law-enforcement officers, all the more 
so after his apartment is bulldozed. 

The vision of provincial life as a trap gets a 
historical spin Alexander Mindadze’s recent Berli- 
nale competitor V subbotu (Innocent Saturday), in 
which a worker at the Chernobyl power plant tries 
to run away when the reactor melts down, but 
somehow can’t quite leave town. After he and his 
girlfriend miss a train by seconds, a strange inertia 


sets in. Before long they find themselves playing a 
gig at a wedding party, as alcohol and camaraderie 
conspire to keep them close to the increasingly 
fatal radiation leak. The heart of the film features 
the kind of fatalism that only a post-Soviet Slav 
could understand - many Western viewers will 
find it baffling. 

Xenophobic mindset 

Travel is still something of an exotic concept 
for Russians - which is hardly surprising, consid- 
ering how difficult it was to move around the 
country even internally during the Communist 
years. Although visitors to Russia may find 
Russians warm and generous hosts, xenophobia 
and racism (as well as sexism and homophobia) 
are endemic problems in the country, where hate- 
fuelled far-right groups are growing in popularity. 
Director Pavel Bardin tackled this problem head on 
in Rossiya 88 (Russia 88, 2009) in which a secretly 
half-Jewish teen joins a neo-Nazi gang. The drama 
follows a predictably tragic course, but perhaps the 
most chilling aspects of the film are the inserts of 
real Russians interviewed in the street by someone 
posing as a reporter or a pollster; all say they agree 
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that “Russia should be for Russians,” while the end 
credits reveal a horrifyingly long list of people 
killed by neo-Nazis in 2008. 

Some might say that the nationalistic tone set 
by Vladimir Putin’s conservative regime has 
contributed to this xenophobic mindset. Certainly, 
flag-waving, patriotic films such as Audrey 
Kravchuk’s historical epic Admiral (2008) have 
found favour with the public and the Kremlin 
alike. That said, it’s encouraging to see that Nikita 
Mikhalkov’s shameless pandering to the country’s 
basest ra-ra-Russia instincts. Burnt by the Sun 2: 
Exodus (Utomlyonnye solntsem 2), was a comparative 
flop (even Putin could see his old crony’s film was 
a stinker, and shunned its Kremlin premiere last 
year). At the same time, the Russian Ministry of 
Culture’s cinematographic arm - until its film- 
funding functions were dismantled- was actively 
putting money into more socially conscious films 
that featured sympathetic characters from former 
Soviet Socialist republics, often shown suffering 
from racist treatment at the hands of Russians, as 
in Dmitri Mamuliya’s Drugoe nebo (Another Sky, 
2010) and Yusup Razykov’s Gastarbeiter (2009). 

Where is Russian cinema going now? Given 
that the country’s economy is still very much 
in flux, no one really knows, although Alexander 
Zeldovich’s recent Berlin festival offering Mishen 
(Target) offers its own wacky vision of the near 
future. Co-written with cult novelist Vladimir 
Sorokin, it shows the world of 2020, where rich 
Muscovites travel to remote, disused science facil- 
ities in search of eternal youth, while bizarre game 
shows stupefy the masses and corrupt highway 
patrolmen prey on truckers working the China-to- 
Europe highways. In other words, things won’t be 
much different from today - apart from the 
eternal-youth part. 
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After honing a minimalist style on the Oregon-set Old Jop’ 
and ‘Wendp and Lucp\ Kellp Reichardt turns her gaze on 
the state’s pioneer past in 'Meek’s Cutoff’, a novel female 
angle on the old West. Graham Fuller talks to her, while 
overleaf Ed Buscombe charts women’s role in the western 

THE 

OREGON 

TRAIL 


O stensibly detached but riddled 
with terror, Kelly Reichardt’s 
austere, minimalist western 
Meek’s Cutoff depicts the plight of 
seven covered-wagon pioneers 
guided by a frontier chancer on to 
the waterless wastes of the 
Oregon High Desert. The film begins with a last 
river crossing, one woman delicately transporting 
her caged canary above the waterline, and ends 
with another woman’s face framed by the 
branches of a tree that testifies to the presence of 
water. In Proverbs, the tree of life is associated with 
wisdom and calmness, but the one in the film, 
sprouting foliage halfway up its bole, looks like a 
heliotropic freak. Seeing that strange tree is all the 
pioneers get in the way of salvation. As resistant to 
the idea of relief or closure as she was in her three 
previous features, Reichardt allows her characters 
nothing as cathartic as the Mormons’ pell-mell 
charge to the river after their arduous desert trek in 
John Ford’s Wagon Master(ig$d). 

One of the most lyrical westerns of the classic 
era. Wagon Master was calculated as a myth, 
presenting an idealised vision of the overlanders’ 
ordeal and expressing nostalgia for their passage: 
“A hundred years have come and gone since 1849,” 
the Sons of Pioneers sing on the soundtrack, “but 
the ghostly wagons rollin’ West are ever brought to 
mind.” In contrast, Meek’s Cutoff is an anti-myth 
that looks sternly on the racism and sexism that 
helped shape the conquest of the West. These were 
key themes of the revisionist western history that 
emerged in the 1 980s. Reichardt and Jon Raymond, 
who wrote Meek’s Cutoff, drew on some of the same 
letters and journals that inspired scholars such as 


Patricia Nelson Limerick, Lillian Schlissel, Susan 
Armitage and Sylvia Van Kirk, but their film 
coalesced more around Reichardt’s desire to shoot 
in the desert locations she came across while 
scouting for Wendp and Lucp (2008) - and around 
Raymond’s discovery of Meek’s misadventure 
when he was researching local history. 

Neither Reichardt nor Raymond is a hardcore 
western buff. Reichardt, who has seen Wagon 
Masterhui couldn’t recall it by name when I talked 
to her, cites Nanook of the North (1922), with its 
sequence of chores, as a greater inspiration than 
any particular western. Raymond, who doesn’t 
know Wagon Master, sees links between Meek’s 
Cutoff dLud Wellman’s The Ox-Bow Incident (1942) 
and Yellow Sky (1948), though he was influenced 
more by Cormac McCarthy’s novel Blood Meridian. 
“A main idea behind the writing of Meek,” he 
explains, “was a kind of curiosity about what a 
group of normal, middle-class people might do if 
confronted by one of the outrageously blood- 
thirsty and vengeful characters in that book. How 
would a community deal with one of McCarthy’s 
flamboyant sociopaths? I liked the idea of re- 
situating one of those figures on a much more 
everyday stage.” 

All beard, grime and growly braggadocio, 
Stephen Meek (Bruce Greenwood) leads the three 
wagons in his charge so far astray from the path to 
the Promised Land that one of the pioneers, 
Thomas Gately (Paul Dano), pauses to carve the 
word “LOST” on a fallen tree trunk. While Thomas 
and his wife Millie (Zoe Kazan), both in their early 
twenties, are bewildered by the experience, and 
she is increasingly hysterical, William White (Neal 
Huff) and his wife Glory (Shirley Henderson) - 



RESTRICTED VISION 
Reichardt’s use of the 
near-square Academy 
ratio in ‘Meek’s Cutoff 
echoes the (literally) 
limited viewpoint of its 
bonnet-wearing 
women, including Millie 
Gately (Zoe Kazan) 
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Women and the West Meek’s Cutoff 


GO WEST, 

YOUNG WOMAN 

Few films have put women’s experience 
oftheAmericanWestat their heart. 

Edward BuscombefoUows the trail 



SALOON GIRL Linda Darnell as Chihuahua, with Henry Fonda and Victor Mature in ‘My Darling Clementine’ 


It’s a cliche that the only roles for women in west- 
erns are those of respectable schoolteacher or 
disreputable saloon girl. Like many cliches, there’s 
some truth in it, and there are classic westerns, 
such as My Darling Clementine (1^46), that employ 
just this formula. But there are honourable excep- 
tions: Barbara Stanwyck’s various incarnations of 
the western woman with more balls than the men 
around her, as in Cattle Queen of Montana (1954) or 
Forty Guns (1957) - and, most memorably, Joan 
Crawford in Johnny Guitar (ig<^4). 

Other models of sturdy female independence 
out west include the newspaper-owning heroine 
of Cimarron (1930) played by Irene Dunne, or more 
recently the heroine of The Ballad of Little Jo(iggf), 
with its fascinating play around notions of 
masculinity. But when it comes to pioneer women 
- that is women who make the journey out west to 
settle new territory, like the unfortunate emigrants 
in Meek’s Cutoff- moviemakers’ imagination seems 
largely to have deserted them. 

One thinks of covered wagons moving west 
along the Oregon or California trails as a classic 
motif of the western. But in truth there are surpris- 
ingly few films on the theme - this despite the 
fact that one of the first big box-office western 
hits was The Covered Wagon (1923), based on 
Emerson Hough’s successful novel. Unfortunately 
its female characters are rather vapid, and this was 
to set the pattern. 

It’s possible to sympathise with the screen- 
writers’ problem. The classical western has at its 
heart a clash between civilisation - the forces of 
‘progress’ - and savagery or disorder. Heroines tend 
to find themselves on the side of civilisation; the 
‘bad’ girls on the other side often don’t survive to 
the end of the picture, as with the unfortunate 
Chihuahua (Linda Darnell) in My Darling Clemen- 
tine. At the same time, though the civilising forces 
can only prevail through the use of properly sanc- 
tioned violence, the western is also constrained by 
its need to retain a certain bedrock historical plau- 
sibility. The genre demands action in order to 
dramatise the conflict, but in the 19th century 
women did not, on the whole, go rushing round on 
horseback shooting at Indians. (With the possible 
exception of Calamity Jane, immortalised by Doris 
Day in 1953, but more grittily incarnated by Ellen 
Barkin in Wild Bill dnid Robin Weigert in the tele- 
vison series Deadwood.) So all too often women’s 
roles are confined to supporting the menfolk, 
rather than being more actively engaged. 

Much of the actual experience of the overland 
emigrant trail was humdrum, as attested in the 
hundreds of memoirs and journals produced, 
many written by women. In his thorough study 


The genre demands 
action, but in the 19 th 
century women did not, 
on the whole, go rushing 
round on horseback 

The Plains Across, John D. Unruh records that half 
a million people took the trail between 1840 and 
1870 (when the railroads rendered the covered 
wagon obsolete), of whom about 10,000 died on 
the way. (Most of them succumbed to disease; less 
than four per cent of the dead were killed by 
Indians.) Dramatising the experience of trudging 
across the featureless landscape or expiring from 
cholera doesn’t make for the kind of entertainment 
westerns are expected to deliver. 

Of course the long overland journey offers scope 
for romance, but Raoul Walsh’s The Big Trail (ig^o) 
follows The Covered Wagon in making the woman’s 
role insipid. Possibly aware of this pitfall, in Wagon 
Master {ig 50) John Ford elects to make his heroine 
Denver (Joanne Dm) not strictly an emigrant at all, 
but a member of a colourful troupe of show 
people. Dru’s role in Red River (ig4j) is similar: 
though attached to a party of emigrants, she is in 
fact a professional gambler. 



MINNESOTA BOUND ‘The New Land’ 


Though the story of the West, as told by Holly- 
wood, is primarily a story of settlement - 
conquering the wilderness - emigrants themselves 
are often seen as victims, caught up in the violent 
stmggles around them, but not equipped to play 
much of an active part. Thus the pioneers in Bend 
of the River (ig<si), Jubal (ig^6) and The Last Wagon 
(1956) need to be rescued from their parlous 
predicaments by James Stewart, Glenn Ford and 
Richard Widmark respectively, none of whom are 
emigrants themselves. 

One way to inject some action into women’s 
roles is to contrive a situation in which they can 
plausibly cast aside stereotyped roles. In Westward 
the Women (i 9 5 1), the emigrant party led by Robert 
Taylor consists of women travelling as mail-order 
brides for lonely men in California. But after the 
trail hands desert, the women are thrust into men’s 
roles; Taylor has to instruct them in manly skills 
such as firing a rifle, and they are forced to deal 
with stampedes and Indian attacks. 

Only a few films have tried to capture the 
drudgery and hardship of pioneering in the 
manner of the novels of Willa Gather. Heartland 
(1979) “ significantly, an independent not a Holly- 
wood production - employs a quasi-documentary 
style to convey the feel of life on an isolated 
Wyoming ranch. A pair of Swedish films. 
The Emigrants (1970) and The New Land{igy2), also 
deserve to be better known. Starring Max von 
Sydow and Liv Ullmann and directed by Jan Troell, 
they recount a Swedish emigrant family’s journey 
west to Minnesota in i860, and their subsequent 
fate as they try to settle on the land. 

The most sustained treatment of the covered- 
wagon saga came in the TV series Wagon Train 
(1957-65). Its format- with a need for a constant 
supply of soap-opera-type narratives - and the 
family-oriented audience allowed for a greater 
emphasis on domesticity and women-centred 
plots. But it has to be said, Meek’s Cutoffis about as 
far from that as can be imagined. 
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^ who are travelling with their pre-adolescent son 
Jimmy (Tommy Nelson) - are devout scripture- 
readers. Solomon Tetherow (Will Patton) is reason- 
able but indecisive; the only vigilant member of 
the group is his younger (and stronger) wife Emily 
(Michelle Williams), who angrily rebels against 
Meek’s authoritarian bullshit and racial hatred. 

The conflict between them grows when she 
feeds a Cayuse Indian (Rod Rondeaux) taken 
prisoner by Meek, who believes him to be a spy. 
Emily later mends the Cayuse’s moccasin, an act 
that she excuses as pragmatic - she informs the 
scandalised Millie that she’s doing it because she 
wants the Cayuse to owe her something. But 
though she recoils at his stench, there is clearly 
some fellow feeling. Her gesture prompts Meek 
to boast about the “good old time” when he 
participated in a massacre of unsuspecting Black- 
feet. He hankers to execute the Cayuse, and 
eventually points his pistol at him, causing 
Emily to reciprocate. “I’d be wary,” she warns him. 
“Your woman got some Indian blood in her, Mr 
Tetherow?” Meek peevishly remarks. 

Thus this acme of masculine regenerative 
violence sums up his attitude to the disobedient 
female - an object of contempt, identifiable with 
the despised Other, unworthy of speaking for 
herself. Men, he has said earlier, are creatures of 
destruction and women are creatures of chaos. 
“The two genders have always had it,” he opines, 
slipping into sexual-politics speak. Ironically, 
Emily has to act like a man - by threatening to 
shoot Meek - in order to force a detente. 

Her sudden resolve follows months of being 
sidelined on the trail. Reichardt films the three 
women collecting kindling, grinding coffee beans, 
preparing and sharing food, hanging out clothes, 
watching the men huddled together making life- 
or-death decisions. Although Reichardt won’t 
admit to a feminist agenda, she acknowledges that 
it was essential to show the story from a female 
perspective. “Making a film like this, you can’t help 
but wonder, ‘Would I have even made the 
journey?”’ she says. “And then you realise, ‘I 
wouldn’t even have had a choice. My husband 
would have made the decision.’ And it’s so 
profound to leave your world and go out into this 
nothingness when it’s not even your personal 
desire to do so. In reading the diaries, I got a 
different picture than I’d seen in the way the 
travels had been captured in westerns, which are 
made up of masculine moments of conflict and 
conquering. The diaries give you a perspective of 
what it’s like to be outside that and watching it. 
That became my approach of how I would tell the 
story visually. You see that the women are in a 
similar situation as the Indian or the little boy. Basi- 



ROAD TO NOWHERE 

As the domineering Meek (Bruce Greenwood, left 
in top pic) leads the pioneers astray, only Emily 
(Michelle Williams, lower pic) challenges him 

cally, if you’re not a white man, you’re outside the 
decision-making process. You have to do your poli- 
ticking at night in the tent, if you can. 

“There’s this moment in the kitchen in Nick 
Ray’s The Lusty Men [1952] where Susan Hayward 
and Robert Mitchum are arguing about domes- 
ticity versus the beauty of the rootless life,” 
Reichardt continues, describing the scene in which 
Hayward says she can’t understand why Mitchum 
blows all the money he makes risking his life. “And 
he says, ‘[Rodeo riding] is a high women just can’t 
understand.’ Then [her husband] Arthur Kennedy 
and Mitchum go out to the porch and the camera 
moves out behind them, and it’s as if you have this 
relief of, ‘Phew, we’re getting out of the kitchen.’ 
Then the camera stops in the doorway and there’s 
a shot of Hayward at the kitchen door watching 
the men walk out, which completely undermines 
her argument. It’s all done with two or three shots, 
and it’s so powerful to me. Yes, it’s a high a women 
can’t understand, because it’s an option a woman 
doesn’t have.” 

Alienated souls 

The first of Reichardt’s four features was River of 
Grass (1994), a comedy-cum-road movie about 
another constrained woman (Lisa Bowman), bored 
with marriage and motherhood, and a pathetic 
slacker-hipster (Larry Fessenden) aimlessly on the 
lam near the Florida Everglades. A wry suburban 
take on Gun Crazp (1949), it punctured its studied 
desultoriness with delightful dabs of actorly busi- 
ness. Her second feature Old Joy {200 f) marked the 
start of her collaboration with Raymond, a novelist 
based in Portland, Oregon, who had been intro- 
duced to her by mutual friend Todd Haynes. It was 
with this contemplative piece that she established 
her miniaturist style, which makes maximum use 
of long takes and long shots. Both Old Joy and 
Wendy and Lucy were adapted from short stories 


by Raymond, whereas Meek's Cutoff denves from 
historical accounts and journals. But all three 
films are set in distinctive outdoors Oregon 
locations, and all concern the existentially tinged 
travels of alienated souls. 

In Old Joy, Mark (Daniel London), whose wife is 
about to give birth to their first child, goes on a 
weekend hiking trip with old schoolfriend Kurt 
(Will Oldham). Driving to and from their 
rendezvous, Mark listens to a talk-radio channel on 
which the callers lament the absence of a viable 
Democratic opposition, which colours his own 
sense of the America in which he will bring up his 
child. Needy Kurt rationalises his failure to settle 
down and talks about his spiritual vacations. The 
beauty of the Cascade Mountains and the calming 
atmosphere of the hot springs where they take a 
bath - and where Kurt unsettlingly gives Mark a 
neck massage - can’t allay the sense that the two 
men are bound on divergent paths. 

In Wendy and Lucy, young homeless woman 
Wendy (played by Williams) is driving north to get 
a job in an Alaska fish cannery when, after being 
held in jail for shoplifting in a suburban Oregon 
town, she loses her beloved dog Lucy. Set free, she 
receives help from a garage owner (Patton) and 
especially an elderly security guard (Walter 
Dalton), but faces a final heartbreaking decision. 
The willingness of strangers to help in times of 
severe economic deprivation is encouraging, but 
Wendy’s future remains even less hopeful than 
that of the pioneers. 

Meek's Cutoff's three wagons (of pioneer vintage 
themselves) stand in for the 150 to 300 that took 
the so-called ‘Terrible Trail’ in 1845. The real Meek 
(1808-86) was a fur trapper, mountain man and 
wagon master who persuaded Tetherow and other 
pioneer leaders that he could lead them on a short 
cut from Fort Boise, Idaho, across the centre of 
Oregon Country to the plentiful Willamette 
Valley, thus avoiding the hostile Cayuse and Walla 
Walla Indians on the tried route that led north- 
west into the Blue Mountains and along the 
Columbia River to the settlements at The Dalles. 
Between 1000 and 1 500 pioneers, accompanied by 
their livestock, followed Meek south-west along 
the Malheur River and then headed west to 
Wagontire Mountain, before abandoning Meek’s 
chosen course. With Meek and his young bride 
long gone, they finally stumbled into The Dalles, 
some wagons taking two months to complete the 
journey. Twenty-four people are known to have 
died en route and another 20, mostly children, after 
the party’s arrival in The Dalles, to which it was led 
by an Indian in exchange for a blanket (the same 
token being thoughtfully given by Thomas to the 
Cayuse in the film). The death toll was probably 
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much higher. Although in one respect Meek was 
a trail-blazer, he was responsible for the worst 
disaster to befall the pioneers who set out for 
California or Oregon. 

If Old Joy and Wendy and Lucy imply political 
critiques, Meek's Cutoff suggests a full-blown alle- 
gory - but an allegory of what? It’s possible to see 
Meek as a George W. Bush or Dick Cheney manque 
and the Cayuse, whom Meek kicks in the head on 
bringing him to the wagons, as a Guantanamo-era 
terrorist suspect. Or is the Cayuse, whom the 
pioneers hope will lead them to water, an Obama 
figure? “When we were working on the script it 
was the time of Guantanamo,” Reichardt says. 
“Certainly what was appealing about Meek’s story 
was that it felt as though there were a lot of 
contemporary themes in it. We had to back away 
from that and get into the pioneers’ story, but 
throughout the making of the film, and as I was 
cutting, the political landscape changed. I found 
that whatever was happening in the news daily 
was so easy to project on to what I was working 
with. And I thought, ‘Wow, American history is so 
repetitive.’ We have the same big issues over and 
over again; issues of conquest and who’s life has 
more value - which comes down to racism. 

“When I had a first cut of the film I took it to 
Bard College, where I teach, and showed it to some 
of my colleagues to get feedback,” she continues. 
‘The filmmaker Peter Hutton watched it and said, 
‘I get it - it’s about Obama,’ which was funny to me, 
because that was not where we started. But with all 
the Tea Party stuff happening during the election, 
it was hard not to feel those ripples. The metaphors 
kept working in different ways.” 

‘The film’s scenario posed an allegorical energy,” 
Raymond adds. “I like the idea of a community lost 
in the wilderness that’s having grave doubts about 
its leadership. It’s interesting having written it at 
the end of the Bush era and at the beginning of the 
Obama era to see how in certain perverse ways the 
allegory can morph. Someone could almost 
perversely graft Obama on to the Meek character. 
One hopes that the allegory is multivalent, but 
that it’s then sloughed away and you’re dealing 
more with the particulars of the story rather than 
any kind of political point.” 

Space and silence 

The publicity materials for Meek's Cutoff quote 
from ‘Stillness’, an essay in Charles Baxter’s book 
Burning Down the House: Essays on Fiction (1997): “In 
an essay on the American West, Marilynne 
Robinson has argued that our mythologies about 
the West are warped in the direction of gunplay, 
warfare and conquest, John Wayne, open spaces, 
and slaughter,” Baxter wrote. “What if, she 



GO WEST 

Kelly Reichardt is not a hardcore western buff, but 
was inspired by the Oregon desert locations she 
found while scouting her last film ‘Wendy and Lucy’ 

suggests, alongside that noisy male-dominated set 
of myths, there is another one more commonly 
perceived by women, a West dominated by space 
and silence? A West of silences, in which the open- 
ness is an invitation not to action, but to what I 
have been calling here a trance condition.” These 
qualities, apparent in both Robinson’s novel 
Housekeeping Bind Bill Forsyth’s evocative 1987 film 
version, are suggestive also of Slow Cinema, for 
which Baxter’s essay reads like a literary manifesto. 
But if Meek's Cutoff qualifies as a Slow Cinema 
entry, it’s not because Reichardt is familiar with 
that unofficial movement. 

In keeping with the 1 2 miles a day that a wagon 
might manage on a good day on the Oregon Trail, 
Meek's Cutoff proceeds at a deadening pace. Days 
bleed into days through dissolves - one held so 
long that the wagons appear surreally in both the 
top and bottom of the frame. Several times, 
Christopher Blauvelt’s camera peers out of the 
back of a wagon at the eerily receding distance, as 
when it shows Glory chasing a piece of windswept 
cloth in the rear of the caravan. “They’re moving 
into an unknown space - it starts at the beginning 
of the film when they leave the water - and getting 
further away from anything that was familiar, and 
it has a scary effect,” Reichardt says. Space and 
silence are immense. The desert seems infinite, 
especially at night. In one scene, the Tetherows 
walk in the dark discussing their perilous situation 
in undertones - the faint, fragmented light from a 
latticed lantern being all that separates them from 
the black void beyond. 

In shooting the film, Reichardt opted for the 
Academy ratio, the near-square frame showing the 
influence of Robert Adams’s photos of the Amer- 
ican West. Admired by both Reichardt and 
Raymond, Adams and other New Topographies 
photographers opposed the romantic pictorialist 
style favoured by the likes of Ansel Adams and 
Edward Weston - which explains why Reichardt’s 
images of covered wagons in motion are so much 
less lyrical than Ford’s. 

Wmerican histoiy 
is so repetitive. 

We have the same 
big issues over 
and over again’ 


“I liked the idea of a more closed-in view as 
opposed to widescreen,” she says. “It enables us to 
see what the women see wearing those bonnets. 
They blocked out all their peripheral vision, which 
seems like a metaphor for how the women were 
pushed along. The square also changes the land- 
scape completely - enabhng you to get the height 
over the mountain range and the foreground of the 
desert - and changes time. It keeps you in the 
present, where the characters are. I had a rule that 
there would be no vistas, because I didn’t want to 
be romanticising the West at this point in the 
journey. If I was making it at an earlier time on the 
trail, I think I would have romanticised the land- 
scape more, because in the diaries people are 
poetic about it. Further on their ‘heaven on earth’ 
flowery hopes give way to lists of chores, which is 
where we meet up with our wagon party. 

“I wanted the landscape to represent that,” she 
continues. ‘The beauty of the land is so completely 
tied up with the hardship. Everything out there is 
dry and prickly, the wind is harsh, the tempera- 
tures are 1 10 or 1 20 degrees. I was hoping that the 
rawness of the land would work for how 
completely raw they are at this point in the 
journey, worn down to the point of barely being 
able to have a conversation.” 

The creak of the wagons’ frames, the whine of 
their wheels, the clang of pots, the flapping of 
canvas, the buzz of insects, the cries of coyotes and 
the clumping of oxen all resonate sharply, in lieu 
of reassuring sounds of civilisation. Yet the few, 
fleeting conversations (only Meek, trying to shore 
up his situation, jaws away) are often partially 
inaudible, emphasising the women’s exclusion 
and lonehness. “It keeps you with them,” Reichardt 
notes. “They hear bits of conversation in which 
huge decisions are being made. It’s happening over 
there and they’re over here.” 

As the pioneers’ water runs out towards the end 
of Meek's Cutoff, William collapses - eliciting an 
unexpected response from the Cayuse. (“The film 
gods sent me something really good,” Reichardt 
says of Rondeaux, the Crow-Cheyenne actor and 
stuntman whose enigmatic performance defies 
every cliche about American Indians on screen.) 
There follows a close-up of Glory, tears and snot 
dripping off her hair in the breeze. It’s a paradigm 
moment in a film that tacitly honours the 
suffering and endurance of those women who, 
according to their letters and journals, were 
dragged out west only for many of their husbands 
to fall ill, die or head off in search of gold, leaving 
the so-called ‘gentle tamers’ to complete the trip. 


■ Meek's Cutoff is released on 15 April, and is 
reviewed on page 66 
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In our occasional series on possible contenders 
for the ‘greatest film of all time’ in next pear’s 
S&S poll, the renowned Spanish critic Miguel Manas 
finds himselffalling once again for the fathomless 
mysteries of Alfred Hitchcock’s ‘Vertigo’ 
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ON THE EDGE 

Madeleine (Kim Novak, above) falls - literally - into 
San Francisco Bay, thus ensuring that detective 
Scottie (James Stewart, opposite) will ‘fall’ for her 


F or some, Alfred Hitchcock’s Vertigo 
(1958) has always been one of those 
‘bedside’ films (as Frangois Truffaut 
put it, before such a thing could be 
taken literally) - which means that 
we store it so well in our minds, and in 
our hearts, that we can think about it 
and ‘watch’ it again whenever the mood takes us. 
We do this to delve a little bit deeper into the film’s 
inexhaustible and fascinating enigmas, to relive 
our first impressions and to compare Hitchcock’s 
film to the rest of filmmaking - if only to reassure 
ourselves of its status as an unsurpassed peak, 
making films that hold more prestige for critics 
and historians seem lesser works by comparison. 
And yet the truth is that its status as a great work 
has only been admitted comparatively recently. 

None of Hitchcock’s films, for instance, featured 
in Sight & Sound's first top ten in 1952, and Vertigo 
didn’t feature in the 1962 critics’ poll, compiled 
four years after the film’s release. In fact Vertigo 
didn’t appear in the poll until 1982, when it came 
seventh. By 1992 it was up to fourth (and sixth in 
the newly instigated directors’ poll); then in 2002 
it came second (remaining sixth for the directors). 
Why did it talce so long? Unlike, say, Biq;cle Thieves, 
which was more or less instantly acclaimed as a 
masterpiece (coming top in the 1952 poll, only 
four years after its release), films such as Vertigo and 
John Ford’s The Searchers (1956) initially met with 
a mixed reception from critics - and with indiffer- 
ence from the public. Which means that, beyond 
the mere passing of time and the perseverance of 
their defenders, these works must have something 


very special about them to have been able to 
finally impose themselves as great works. 

But why, in the case of Vertigo, do we come back 
again and again, even though the art of cinema and 
the film’s original audience have changed? The 
generation that first revered the film has got older 
and gained experience, but we have also lost illu- 
sions and enthusiasm. Why, after watching Vertigo 
more than, say, 30 times, are we confident that 
there are things to discover in it - that some 
aspects remain ambiguous and uncertain, unfath- 
omably complex, even if we scrutinise every look, 
every cut, every movement of the camera? Why do 
we never get tired of Hitchcock telling us the story 
of Scottie Ferguson’s obsession with three people 
in one - Madeleine Elster, Carlotta Valdes and Judy 
Barton - even though we know it by heart? 

Narrative discoveries 

It is generally accepted that Hitchcock was one of 
the great film narrators. He has long been consid- 
ered a skilful artisan at the service of his audience, 
willing to flatter us, and eager to make the biggest 
profit with his products - a direct concern for him, 
because he participated in the financing of his 
films, which meant that his future creative 
freedom depended on good commercial results. 
Hitchcock always wanted to keep his hands free so 
he could make something greater than he’d made 
before. The tendency among earlier critics was to 
try to reduce him to the role of ‘master of suspense’, 
perhaps because his success sparked off a multi- 
tude of inferior imitators. Hitchcock’s narrative 
discoveries, the structural audacity with which he 


surprised us - the death of the love interest 70 
minutes into Vertigo, or of protagonist Marion 
Crane (Janet Leigh) 40 minutes into Psycho - all 
those innovations were considered mistakes by 
critics then. These were possibilities no other 
producer would have tolerated; even with Hitch- 
cock’s creative autonomy, few would have dared to 
attempt them. 

Of course Hitchcock understood the impor- 
tance of dramatic narrative and character conven- 
tions. He knew how to play with them and pretend 
he was complying with them - as when retired 
policeman Scottie (James Stewart) initiates his 
investigation of Madeleine Elster (Kim Novak) at 
the behest of her husband Gavin (Tom Helmore) - 
so that the spectator, trusting in orthodoxy, would 
anticipate the position where the director wanted 
them to be, allowing him to create and dilate that 
mixture of tension and uncertainty that is 
‘suspense’. Come the time, he also knew how to 
brutally undermine those conventional expecta- 
tions (making us realise, for instance, that Scottie 
has been suckered into the Elster case because of 
his fatal flaw, the vertigo he has experienced ever ^ 
since he was left dangling from the edge of a roof | 
during a chase in the film’s opening sequence), | 
leaving the spectator disoriented - and therefore | 
ready to be taken wherever he wanted us to go. | 

Hitchcock knew that an excess of confusion can | 
distance, that too many explanations can tire and | 
make us lose the thread, that a prolonged vague- I 
ness can jeopardise the credibility of a story. Yet he g 
also knew that if one wants to put aside (or forget | 
for a while) the plausible and go deep into the ^ 
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Poll countdown Vertigo 


terrain of the extraordinary and the improbable, 
ambiguity is necessary to preserve a fragile realism 
- in mise en scene, wardrobe, behaviour. Hitchcock 
was never spineless in this regard; when he was 
certain, he would jump in and violate any rule. 

This allowed him to dive into the depths of the 
invisible, the ungraspable, the imperceptible, the 
unsafe, the weightless, the strange, the impossible 
(that which worryingly can happen). And this 
would provide him with the most adequate and 
efficient tools to lure us into that “momentary 
suspension of disbelief” of which Coleridge spoke, 
and elongate it in order for us to immerse ourselves 
in the inextricable depths of the human being. 
I won’t use the word ‘soul’, even though I’m 
sure Hitchcock believed in the existence of some- 
thing like this. 

There is no need to be a Christian to succumb to 
Hitchcock, just - ever so slightly - Freudian or 
Jungian. I suspect that Hitchcock, regardless of 
how sceptically or ironically he considered the 
jargon of psychoanalysis and its therapeutic 
virtues, didn’t ignore the theories and the institu- 
tions of the different psychoanalytic schools. 
Subjects that preoccupied and intrigued Sigmund 
Freud and his followers - such as sexuality and 
repression, dreams and the Oedipus complex, fear 
and the ‘lapsus’, lies and masks, sublimation and 
mythology, jokes, the subconscious and feelings of 
guilt, the illusion of grandeur and the persecution 
complex, paternal or authoritarian figures and 
possessive mothers, the family structure and 
hereditary features, child fixations and hysteria, 
hypnotism and schizophrenia, the uncanny and 
many others - seem like a repertoire of themes 
that recur in Hitchcock’s filmography. 

That said, Catholicism provided Hitchcock with 
certain variations (or aggravating circumstances) 
on some of these themes: the notion of sin; the fear 
of knowledge and of woman as dangerous 
temptress; the expulsion from Paradise and the 
shame of the body; the mythologising of virginity 
and maternity; plagues and the way to the cross; 
mourning and the cult of the dead; faith in the 
afterlife and in the resurrection of the flesh; the Ten 
Commandments and the Seven Deadly Sins as 
opportunities for transgression and guilt; miracle 
healing; eternal punishment; the consecration of 
‘the wrong man’ in the figure of Christ; confession 
and its inviolable confidentiality; the inquisition 
and torture; the devil as seductive and astute being, 
proudly defiant of the divine supremacy; the 
conflict between predestination and freedom; the 
Apocalypse and the Last Judgement... 

It would be as ridiculous to deny the importance 
of Judaeo-Christian obsessions in Hitchcock as it 
would be to reduce everything to a succession of 
Catholic dogmas and rituals. These obsessions are 
the perfect complement, conflictual and partly 
antithetical - and therefore dialectical, to his 
psychoanalytic sources of inspiration. Another 
even less explored cultural source for Hitchcock - 
which strengthens the Catholic (which came from 
his education by the Jesuits) and the Freudian 
(which he encountered during his film appren- 
ticeship in Weimar-era Germany) - is surrealism. 
This may be obvious, but in order to highlight it 
we need to look at the composition and framing, 
the texture and the combination of his images - 
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above all in the silent part of his British period, 
chronologically the closest to those encounters. 

Like the surrealists, Hitchcock thought that the 
interior (what happens ‘inside’) and the imaginary 
(dreamed, remembered or hallucinated) are as real 
as the external and tangible to which ‘reality’ is 
normally restricted. The influence here is not 
primarily literary but rather pictorial, and can be 
sensed in paintings by Richard Oelze, Max Ernst, 
Emil Nolde, Dorothea Tanning, Hans Bellmer, and 
in some of their predecessors, such as Friedrich, 
Bocklin, Munch and Fuseli. 

Lastly, there remains a vision of the world to 
which this last clue drives us: romanticism. From 
many spheres - musical, literary, pictorial - and 
from various places - British, German, Italian, 
American, Russian- the footprints of romanticism 
can be detected in Hitchcock’s films. One feels the 
spectres of Poe, Stevenson, Hawthorne, Melville, 
George Du Maurier, Emily and Charlotte Bronte, 
Mary Shelley, Wilkie Collins, Georg Trakl, E.T.A. 
Hoffmann, Achim von Amim and Gerard de 
Nerval. In the same way, one can hear - imder the 
curiously related melodies composed for his films 
by such different musicians as Franz Waxman, 
Hugo Friedhofer, Roy Webb, Maurice Jarre, Miklos 
Rdzsa, Dimitri Tiomkin and above all Bernard 
Herrmann - measures and harmonies by Wagner, 
Brahms, Schubert, Schumann, Richard Strauss, 
Faure, Franck, Rachmaninov, Debussy, Britten, 
early Stravinsky, the Schoenberg of ‘Verklarte 
Nacht’ (Transfigured Night’) - all of them centred 
in the recreation and transmission of emotions. 

For me romanticism - often concealed under a 
layer of cynicism and humour, as in Lubitsch, 
Sternberg, Wilder, Ophuls, Stroheim or 
Mankiewicz - is the key to Hitchcock’s unequalled 
capacity to unsettle and move the spectator with a 
degree of implication and intensity that goes 
beyond a supposed ‘identification’ with the protag- 
onist - an identification that Hitchcock tended to 
rupture violently and traumatically, and which in 
general was projected not on to a single (male) 
person, but on to the couple, at least. 

Notorious for instance, is not the story of 
Devlin (Cary Grant) - even if its first part is told 
from his narrative (but not visual) point of view - 
nor is it that of Alicia (Ingrid Bergman), as the title 
may make us think; it is the story of that couple - 

Romanticism is the 
key to Hitchcock’s 
unequaiied capacity 
to unsettie 
and move us 


or more so, of the triangle composed by Sebastian 
(Claude Rains), and the quadrilateral that would 
include his ominous mother (Leopoldine 
Konstantin). More than the drama of the neurotic 
woman personified by Tippi Hedren, Mamie 
(1964) narrates her complex relationship with 
Mark Rutland (Sean Connery), and the no less 
ambiguous relationship with her mother. Vertigo, 
of course, is not just the story of Scottie, but also - 
even more so - of Judy in her different simulations 
or incarnations, manipulated, feigned, sponta- 
neous or forced. 

Seduction manoeuvres 

Another reason why Vertigo turns out to be so 
intriguing, complex and suggestive stems from the 
fact that it gathers together a strange synthesis of 
various myths of Western culture, connected to 
the mystery of artistic creation, which is perhaps 
the film’s ultimate subject. The most obvious myth 
is Pygmalion, combined with the Frankenstein 
variant of Prometheus; others would include 
Orpheus and Eurydice, although in a very sombre 
version, and almost inverted; the double or Doppel- 
gangeroi the romantics and German expression- 
ists, filtered through the schizoid sieve of 
Stevenson’s The Strange Case of Dr JekpU and Mr 
Hpde; the love in death and beyond this world of 
‘Tristan and Isolde’ (and it is no coincidence that 
the ‘Liebestod’ of Wagner’s opera is the audible 
origin of Herrmann’s score, mainly of the ‘Love 
Theme ’A* some vampire tales and the novel Peter 
Ibbetson by George Du Maurier (not the pale and 
miscast film version by Henry Hathaway). Some 
others could also be mentioned, such as Faust, but 
what’s interesting here is that it is not a case of 
showing off cultural references, but of a melan- 
cholic and tragic story of love (much more than a 
detective story), full of multiple resonances that 
are admirably integrated, and which converge in 
what Robin Wood, Jean Douchet and Eugenio 
Tnas have considered a parable of creation, and of 
the mise en scene. 

Let’s not forget that Vertigo is a succession of 
mises en seme and seduction manoeuvres. The first 
shows us how Gavin Elster, an old friend from 
student days, requests Scottie’s services as a detec- 
tive in order to use him in an improbable criminal 
conspiracy. First he tempts him, like 
Mephistopheles, with a return to action, restoring 
Scottie’s lost confidence. Once this route fails, 
Elster intrigues him with the implausible story of 
Carlotta Valdes and the power it exerts over his 
wife Madeleine - a story told in encircling move- 
ments, going up and down the different ‘levels’ of 
his huge office, like the scriptwriter and 
director who first seduce the producer, 
then the actors and finally the audi- 
* ^ ence. Elster banks on the fact that - 

in a third phase, admirably 
staged in Ernie’s restaurant 
- Scottie is going to be 
captivated by the ethe- 
real, ghostly, hieratic 
and gliding beauty of ^ 
Madeleine, which § 
will finally | 
convince § 
him to § 




IN HER IMAGE 

Scottie (James Stewart, above) transforms Judy, 
left pic, into his ideal, Madeleine, right - just as 
Hitchcock did with the actress who played both 
roles: Kim Novak, facing page 


believe such a fantastic tale and accept the mission 
of following and protecting her. 

From the moment he positions himself inside 
his car at the door of Bister’s mansion and furtively 
follows Madeleine, Scottie thinks he is directing 
the second mise en scene. The mix of contemplation 
and distance and growing curiosity is intoxicating 
as Scottie, without realising it, starts falling in love 
with an imaginary person whom he dreams of 
saving, without ever suspecting that ‘Madeleine’ 
has been forced to interpret a role. He follows her, 
bewitched, through different places, each more or 
less funereal: a flower shop, which she enters 
through the back door; the cemetery of the 
Mission Dolores; the museum where she contem- 
plates the portrait of the unfortunate Carlotta; the 
lonely room in the sinister and desolate McKittrick 
Hotel (a herald of the house in which Norman 
Bates coexists with the memory of his mother), in 
which Madeleine vanishes like a ghost, as if she 
were a hallucination of Scottie’s. 

His unconscious desires start to become a reality 
when Madeleine throws herself into San Francisco 
Bay by the Golden Gate, giving him the opportu- 
nity to save her like some knight errant - and to 
feel, as in the Chinese tradition he cites, respon- 
sible for her; to take her to his flat, undress her, 
watch her sleeping and talk to her for the first time. 
In this phase, a relationship of affinity binds these 
prowling idlers. They visit different places on the 
outskirts of San Francisco, exchange confidences, 
fears and dreams. This phase is consummated - 
once Scottie is in love with Madeleine - with the 
unseen murder of Elster’s real wife, presented trau- 


matically to Scottie (and the viewer) as a suicide 
that he couldn’t prevent. 

The third mise en scene takes to the limit the 
condition of the powerless spectator, which we 
share with Scottie; it’s a painful repetition, under 
the effects of the loss or abandonment syndrome 
of the previous ‘movement’. Like an inconsolable 
widower, Scottie revisits the places where he first 
followed and spied on Madeleine from a distance, 
and those where they were together: the giant 
sequoias, the sohtary coast beaten by the swell and 
the wind, the Mission San Juan Bautista. 

The fourth mise en sc^e- after a few false alarms 
that leave us breathless, making our heart skip in 
rhythm with the wounded and depressed Scottie - 
starts when the ex-detective bumps into Judy 
Barton. A shop assistant, she seems carnal, even 
vulgar - very far from the formal elegance and 
distinction of Madeleine, who was so pale and 
whispering, so shy and fragile, so ethereal and 
disturbed; but in Judy he discovers an echo of the 
loved and lost image. Now Scottie becomes 
scriptwriter and producer, director and wardrobe 
designer, make-up artist and decorator, as he obses- 
sively tries to transform Judy into his Madeleine, 
taking that resemblance as a starting point, 
polishing and fine-tuning her into the yeamed-for 
image of his unacceptably lost love. 

But Judy is scared, because she knows what 
Scottie and we still don’t. The key moment of the 
film - truly revolutionary from the dramatic and 
narrative point of view - is the revelation (for us 
the spectators, when we hear Judy writing her 
confession; Scottie’s realisation will still take a bit 


longer) of what really happened on the top of the 
bell tower of the Mission. This is a moment that 
gives a different sense to everything we think we 
know, and changes our point of view: we shift from 
Scottie’s viewpoint - from the sadness and desper- 
ation we’ve shared - to Judy’s, which allows us to 
consider her as a victim. 

The fifth miseen scenebegins when Judy, trapped 
by the love she had to feign for Scottie when she 
was experiencing his so intensely, gives herself 
away - almost abandons herself to love - with an 
indirect confession. (It’s difficult to know to what 
extent it’s conscious on Judy’s part; is she even 
jealous of the fictitious Madeleine, who was 
herself?) When Scottie tries to regain control of the 
drama - which will now be that of vengeance, as 
he is determined to force a confession out of Judy - 
he will drag her to her death. And this is the 
definitive disappearance of Madeleine that will 
drive Scottie to the absolute void. In the end, 
Scottie is left ‘suspended’ over the abyss, just as he 
was when a compassionate fade-out closed the 
film’s prologue of the police chase over the roofs of 
San Francisco. 

During this gradual process of spiral ascents and 
falls, punctuated by ominous low and high angles, 
we the viewers are successively - or simultane- 
ously - busybodies and onlookers, meddlers and 3 
dupes, accomplices and sceptics, co-scriptwriters | 
and extras, witnesses and victims of three machi- | 
nations: Elster’s, Scottie’s and - above both of them, | 
permanent and masterly - Hitchcock’s. | 

i 

■ Translated by Mar Diestro-Dopido S 
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“Part vice-like psycho-thrille 
part action-adventure, part 
gorgeous-looking art film” 

Sheila Johnston, THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 



“Tense, gripping survival drama...” 

Stephen Holden, THE NEW YORK TIMES 
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A Film by Alexei Popogrebsky* 


' (English subtitles) 


WINNER 

SiUetBear 

'jfL BERLIN Film Festival 
WdBt Best Actors 
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Silver Bear ^ Best Film 

BERLIN Film Festival ^ London Film 

Outstanding Artistic Contribution Festival 2010 ■ 


“An elemental cat-and-mouse psychodrama set in the frozen 

north by 0116 of Russla’s brightest new talents.” 


Ian Christie in SIGHT AND SOUND 


★★★★ 


Nail-biting. . .Remarkable, Memorable’ 

Jottathan Komney, SCREEN INTERNATIONAL 


“A majestic drama... A terrific 
exploration of human fragility” 

Leslie Felperin, VARIETY 
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Alamar 

A young boy is taken 
by his father on a magical 
fishing trip to the largest 
coral reef in Mexico. 

This multi-award winning 
film is at its simplest 
a study in pure happiness. 



nte ** 


Available now 
on DVD 
and iTunes 


★ ★★A 

* A sun-kissed dream-drift. 
It’s a haze of a him, 
tremulous with emotion, 
bursting with poignancy' 

Sukhdev Sandhu 
The Daily Telegraph 

' I doubt I’ll see a more 
lovely him this year’ 

Edward Lawrenson 
The Big Issue 

' Tender, touching and true' 

Xan Brooks 
The Guardian 


Order from amazon.co.uk 



Available now 
on DVD, 
Blu-Ray and 
iTunes 


Uncle Boonmee 
Who Can Recall 
His Past Lives 

By winning the 2010 Palme 
d’Or Weerasethakul has been 
propelled into the spotlight. 

In this gentle and magical 
story, Boonmee returns to 
the site of his former 
existences, meeting the 
ghost of his dead wife and 
his son now transformed 
into a monkey-spirit. 

Not to mention the princess 
and the amorous catfish. . . 

★ ★ ★ ★ A 

* Sublime. . . one of those rare 
hlms that contribute to the 
sum of human happiness.' 

Peter Bradshaw 
The Guardian 

★ ★★★★ 

’ By the close it has invaded 
your brain and heart and 
soul... a total wondeiwork' 

Nigel Andrews 
The Financial Times 


www.newwavefilms.co.uk 
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Reviews, synopses and full credits 
for all the month’s new films, plus 
the pick of the new books and DVDs 


Newcomer Louise Bourgoin is 
excellent as Adele, but despite her fearless 
attitude, her character doesn’t come close 
to being a real action heroine; she remains a 
gorgeous woman in lovely period frocks 
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Film of the month 


The last round-up 

The sheep-herders’ life romanticised in ‘Brokeback Mountain’ is the focus of the immersive new documentary 
‘Sweetgrass’, which captures both the harshness and the grandeur of a vanishing world. By Kieron Corless 



Character is expressed through action, 
and what speech there is can be hard 
to understand - guttural noises 
directed at the sheep, dogs and horses 


Sweetgrass 

Lucien Castaing-Taylor, 2009 

Strange to relate that one of the 
year’s most striking cinematic 
experiences so far is a documentary 
starring 3,000 sheep. They’re 
pretty much the first beings we 
encounter in Lucien Castaing- 
Taylor’s Sweetgrass, the thunderous 
multitude impressing itself on our 
ears initially, until eventually it 
pours from off screen into a fixed- 
camera shot - a cascading river of 
sheep in bleating tumult, corralled 
by dogs and herders down a gentle 
incline and off into the blurred 
distance, a seemingly irresistible 
and endless flow eventually 
arrested by an image of a lone 
sheep returning the camera’s 
studied gaze with placid curiosity. 

Already in these opening scenes 
certain preoccupations become 
apparent, borne out as the film 
progresses. Collective experience 
will figure - and matter - as much 
as that of individuals, a dialectical 
back and forth. And the sheep 
will be anything but peripheral 
players; in Sweetgrass, evoking 
their apprehension of the world 
- and observing the relationship 
between humans and animals - 
will be central concerns. 

Castaing-Taylor and Ilsa Barbash, 
who produced Sweetgrass, are 
academics based at Harvard, a 
husband-and-wife team who style 
themselves ‘visual anthropologists’; 
their previous films include Made in 
U.S.A. (1987), exposing child labour 
in Los Angeles, and In and out of 
Africa (1992), about the African art 
trade. The seeds of Sweetgrass 'were 
sown when the duo chanced upon 
a family of Norwegian- American 
herders in Montana who were 
among the last to trail their sheep 
inordinately long distances to 
public land up in the mountains 
for summer pasture, thanks to a 
grazing permit passed down over 
generations - a practice that’s 
existed since the 19th century. 

Shooting over three years, 
Castaing-Taylor and Barbash were 
on hand in the Absaroka-Beartooth 
Mountains in 2003 to record a 150- 
mile sheep trail, which turned out 
to be the last one ever. Sweetgrass 


ends up being an understatedly 
lyrical record of the dying world of 
the herders and the disappearance 
of the old West - the curtailment of 
a particular relationship between 
humans and the natural world that 
will no doubt resonate widely. 

The film opens in early spring 
with sheep-shearing and lambing, 
touches of frost and snow still lying 
on the ground. In these early stages, 
the film seems to be shaping up as a 
document of industrial farming 
processes along the lines of 
Nikolaus Geyrhalter’s Our Bail}; 
Bread (2005), as we observe super- 
fast, brutally efficient shearing 
performed by a line of workers 
manhandling the sheep into 
submission. That brutality spills 


I over into the lambing, when 
I newborns are tossed hither and 
I thither in a bid to coax adoptive 
i mothers, but is leavened by 
I moments of tenderness - a typical 
I dualism in attitude that’s replayed 
I over and over in the ensuing 
I journey. But once the trek across 
i the mountains starts, the rhythms 
I become less staccato, more diffuse, 
i At this stage the herders are almost 
I indistinguishable, and the camera 
I often sits at sheep’s-eye level, 
i magnetised by the creatures’ 

I strangeness and mystery. 

I Finally just two herders remain: 

1 John Ahem and Pat Connolly (it’s 
I never explained why the others 
I leave). For the next weeks, until the 
i end of summer, they’ll be in charge 


of this gigantic flock, on a journey 
fraught with difficulties and 
dangers - bears and wolverines, to 
name but two. John, the elder, is the 
more charismatic figure, straight 
from cowboy central casting; 
craggy and wizened, he’s a laconic 
outsider whom it’s hard to imagine 
anywhere but outdoors, working 
with the animals he clearly feels 
more comfortable with. In an 
attempt to render the camera’s 
presence near-invisible, Castaing- 
Taylor strapped it on himself in 
a shoulder harness, becoming 
literally a ‘recordist’ (a term he 
prefers to ‘director’), immersed 
in the unfolding events but not 
intervening in any way, instead 
simply observing as a way to bear 
witness and honour the subject. 

Clarity is an illusion, Castaing- 
Taylor has declared, and Sweetgrass 
looks to bear out the tmth of that 
statement. The film’s aesthetic 
strategies are of the ‘show, don’t tell’ 
variety, with viewers expected to 
work to get their bearings. There 
are no interviews or narration. 
Character is expressed through 
action rather than speech, for the 
most part, and what speech there is 
can be hard to understand - heavy 
dialect, or guttural noises directed 
at the sheep, dogs and horses. Very 
little information is provided; we’re 
not even made aware of the full 
significance of this journey until 
a closing title card tells us it was 
the last of its kind. Barbash and 
Castaing-Taylor prefer to let the 
images speak for themselves, and 
they’re often eloquent: the sheep- 
drive through a small town’s main 
street, for example - a surreal 
prospect, if ever there was one. 

Most of all, that refusal of spoon-fed 
clarity bespeaks a rigour and 
scrupulous restraint. 

If all that makes Sweetgrass 
sound worthily spartan or even - 
given the directors’ day jobs - 
academic, the experience of 
watching it is anything but. The 
journey winds through some awe- 
inspiring scenery, the camera 
always alert to the play of light, 
shadow, colour and texture - a 
late-summer orange sunset spilling 
over the sheep as they wind down 
a track - with occasional zoom-ins 
and pull-backs producing dramatic 
shifts in scale and perspective. 
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OF SHEEP AND MEN 
The sheep drive was filmed with a 
camera strapped to the body of 
‘recordist’ Lucien Castaing-Taylor, in 
order to minimise its obtrusive presence 

The recordists’ averred ideal of a 
judicious mingling of documentary 
and more artistic impulses is 
most apparent in the immersive 
sound design: up to eight sheep 
and herders were miked up at 
any given moment, now and 
then edited to produce gently 
disorienting disjunctions between 
what we’re seeing and hearing. The 
resulting sense of fragmentation - 
of not quite standing on solid 
ground - gives some idea of what 
an incredibly complex and 
demanding task herding this 
amount of sheep can be. 

The herders’ microphones also 
serve - as much if not more so 
than the imagery - to lay bare 
the tensions at the heart of this 
enterprise, most obviously between 
received notions about cowboys’ 
lives, endlessly promulgated in 
films about the West, and the 
bruising actuality. Pat sometimes 
struggles to stay on top of the job, 
at one point addressing the sheep in 
an explosive rant long on expletives 
Tony Soprano might blanch at - a 
moment that’s hilarious and sad all 
at the same time. The harshness of 


the herders’ lives is framed by an 
impossibly beautiful landscape, a 
dichotomy captured most precisely 
and poignantly during another of 
Pat’s despairing outbursts, this time 
on the phone to his mother: “I’d 
rather enjoy these mountains than 
hate them, but it’s getting to the 
point I’m starting to hate ’em.” 
Among other things, Sweetgrass 
is a heartfelt lament - but one 
with a level gaze, entirely free of 
sentimentality and nostalgia. 

It joins a small but significant 
band of recent films, broadly 
anthropological or ethnographic 
in nature, recording ways of living 
and working that are on the verge 
of obsolescence - films by the likes 
of Wang Bing, Feng Yan, Sharon 
Lockhart, Uruphong Raksasad and 
Eugenio Polgovsky. Sweetgrass is a 
fine addition to their number, not 
least in its mode of address to its 
subject - respectful, questioning, 
intelligent, even angry on some 
level. You wouldn’t want to push 
the analogy too far, but the quality 
of attention it requires and instils - 
the dedication and perseverance - 
feel as anachronistic and 
endangered in today’s corporate 
film culture as the people and 
ways of life being documented. 

We learn from a title card at 
the end that the Raisland-Allestad 


Ranch in Sweetgrass County 
Montana, where the film began, 
shut down in 2004, after more 
than a hundred years of existence. 
Just before that we’ve seen John, 
at the culmination of the journey, 
driven off in a pick-up truck. “What 
will you do now?” the driver asks. 


a little too pointedly. As ever, John’s 
reply is evasive and halting, but his 
stoic resignation is underwritten 
with unease and anxiety, his plight 
representative of that of many 
others heading towards a similarly 
uncertain and precarious future. 
For credits and synopsis, see page 75 


Working on the hoof 

Lucien Castaing-Taylor on the making of ‘Sweetgrass’ 


We [Castaing-Taylor and producer 
lisa Barbash] began work on this 
film in the spring of 2001. Living at 
the time in Colorado, we heard about 
a family of Norwegian-American 
sheep-herders in Montana, who 
were among the last to trail their 
sheep long distances - about 150 
miles each year, all of it on hoof - 
up to the mountains for summer 
pasture. I visited them during 
lambing, and was so taken with 
the magnitude of their life - at once 
its allure and its arduousness — that 
we ended up working with them 
intensively over the coming years. 

‘Sweetgrass’ depicts the twilight 
of a defining chapter in the history of 
the American West, the dying world 
of western herders - descendants 
of Scandinavian and northern 
European homesteaders - as they 
struggle to make a living in an era 
increasingly inimical to their 
interests. Set in Big Sky Country, in 



a landscape of remarkable scale 
and beauty, the film portrays a 
lifeworld coloured by an intense 
propinquity between nature and 
culture - one that has been integral 
to the fabric of human existence 
throughout history, but which 
is almost unimaginable for the 
urban masses of today. Spending 
the summers high in the Rocky 
Mountains, among the herders, 
the sheep and their predators, was 
a transcendent experience that will 
stay with me for the rest of my days. 
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The 

Adjustment 

Bureau 

USA 2011 

Director: George Nolfi 
With Matt Damon, Emily Blunt, 
Anthony Mackie, Terence Stamp 
Certificate 12A 105m 48s 

After the likes of Total Recall {iggo). 
Minority Report {2002) and A Scanner 
Darkty (2006), this is the latest paranoid 
thriller to take its cue from the writings 
of Philip K. Dick. The source is a 20-page 
vignette from T954 titled ‘Adjustment 
Team’, in which a lowly pen-pusher 
gets an accidental glimpse of the 
hitherto unsuspected organisation that 
keeps the world on track, witnessing 
his workplace and colleagues turned 
to lifeless shapes while the eponymous 
agency performs its necessary 
alterations. In expanding Dick’s 
tantalising nugget to feature length. 
Ocean's Twelve and Bourne Ultimatum 
writer George Nolfi (here also making 
his directorial debut) retains only the 
central conceit of our world being 
shepherded along by agents of a grand 
plan, bolstering it with a love story to 
heighten the stakes of the conflict 
between predetermination and free 
will. Not only does Matt Damon’s 
hotshot politico David Norris learn 
of the (renamed) Adjustment Bureau’s 
grip on mankind’s every move, he also 
faces losing the love of his life (Emily 
Blunt) because their union isn’t laid 
down in the Chairman’s big book. 
Curiously, while this beefed-up plot 
is obviously intended to give dramatic 
heft to the story’s conceptual 
machinations, it actually provides 
a context in which the love story 
becomes the film’s driving force, 
exposing the speculative framework 
as a somewhat rickety construct. 

This is convincing in the case of 
Damon’s David Norris, who decries 
the lack of authenticity in the political 
sphere, but is tom between his 
longstanding career path of public 
service and the desire to hang loose 
with the one he loves. The Adjustment 
Bureau and their predetermined future 
coming between the pair thus proves 



Maladjusted: Matt Damon 


an engaging spin on the tragic love 
story, since the challenge in such 
material is finding up a good enough 
reason to split the tale’s Romeo and 
Juliet asunder. That said, we still don’t 
have to take the Bureau’s men in trilby 
hats and snappy suits terribly seriously 
- though John Slattery of TV’s Mad 
Men certainly looks the part - not 
least because their seemingly 
portentous all-in-God’s-plan Judeo- 
Christian worldview sits uneasily with 
the ad hoc specifics of their operational 
procedures. They can’t keep tabs on 
humans when they’re near water, for 
instance, which explains conscience- 
racked agent Anthony Mackie’s 
preference for meeting David on the 
Staten Island Ferry. Oh, and the network 
of secret passages the Bureau uses to 
negotiate the Big Apple can only be 
accessed when wearing a hat, and 
turning the door handles clockwise. 

As a result, the film’s musings on free 
will and the powers of ‘the Chairman’, 
especially when Terence Stamp’s badass 
agent Thompson weighs in with a 
potted history of mankind’s failings 
any time the celestial stabilisers have 
been taken off, prove more the stuff of a 
Twilight Zone episode than the seminary. 

Not that this really hampers our 
enjoyment, it must be said, since the 


SYNOPSIS New York, present day. Senate candidate David Norris loses the 
election following the publication of embarrassing photographs. Before 
addressing his supporters he encounters carefree dancer Elise Sellas, whose 
unconventional attitude affects his subsequent speech, leading him to decry spin- 
driven politics. He later bumps into Elise on the bus and gets her phone number - 
thus foiling trilby- wearing agent Harry Mitchell’s attempt to keep them apart. 

Next morning, David finds his office staff inexplicably frozen in time while 
black-clad stormtroopers manipulate their physical appearance. Mitchell’s boss 
Richardson threatens David that he’ll wipe his brain if he reveals this accidental 
glimpse of ‘the Adjustment Bureau’ at work, nudging people and events in 
accordance with a predetermined plan. Richardson also tells David he must 
end his romance with Elise. 

Three years later, David is planning another Senate campaign when chance 
again brings him and Elise together. Senior bureau agent Thompson explains 
that David is destined to become US president - but not if Elise is by his side. 

David cuts his ties with Elise. Mitchell, doubting the primacy of the predetermined 
plan over human emotions, later helps him extricate Elise from her wedding day. 
After a cross-city pursuit, the couple kiss. Mitchell announces that their spirited 
resistance has prompted the Bureau to rewrite the plan. David and Elise’s free will 
is restored; perhaps mankind’s will follow. 


film, however grievous its flaws, 
presents itself throughout as an 
essentially lighthearted diversion, 
dotted with romance, much Boume-styie 
dashing around and the odd dab of 
existential musing. It certainly doesn’t 
withstand sustained analysis, and 
Nolfi’s direction lacks visceral punch, 
yet the component parts are likeable 
enough for us not to feel shortchanged. 
And who, ultimately, can resist the idea 
that a single kiss can alter the course 
of human history? Trevor Johnston 
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Battle 
Los Angeles 

USA 20U 

Director: Jonathan Liebesman 
With Aaron Eckhart, Michelle 
Rodriguez, Ramon Rodriguez 
Certificate 12A 116m 4s 

I 

From Dante's Peak and Volcano through 
Deep Impact and Armageddon to 
Despicable Me and Megamind, cinema 
is littered with similarly themed films 
released at nearly the same time - 
and now aliens can be seen invading | 
the City of Angels in both the Strause 
brothers’ modestly financed indie 
Skpline (2010) and Jonathan Liebesman’s 
big-budget tent-pole Battle Los Angeles 
(not to mention Asylum’s straight-to- 
video ‘mockbuster’ Battle of Los Angeles). 
The connection between the two 
films is complicated by the fact that 
the Strauses’ company Hy*drau”lx 
also furnished visual effects for Battle 
Los Angeles. I 

Certainly both films open in medias 
res, and both boast spectacular special 
effects, but there are striking differences 
in their details. Where Skyline shows an 
alien apocalypse unfolding from the 
perspective of beleaguered civilians in a | 
condominium and ends on the sort of 
bleak note that could only be possible in i 
an independent production, Battle Los 
Angeles embeds viewers on the ground I 

with a platoon of Marines, deploying 
the sort of chaotic realism familiar from 
films such as Saving Private Ryan (1998) 

- and, more pertinently, from | 

videogames such as Call of Duty - and 
ends with the defiant triumphalism of 
Independence Day (1996). It’s a gung-ho 
recruiting sergeant for the armed forces, I 
with an enemy that conveniently lacks I 
a recognisable human form to 1 

problematise the film’s unquestioning i 

militarism. So even when an injured I 
alien is shown undergoing a live 
autopsy to determine how best to kill its 
kind, the film makes no attempt to elicit 
our sympathies for this dehumanised 
POW or our abhorrence for its torturers. I 
If the aliens’ goal is to take Earth’s water 
for their fuel, the film never pauses to 
reflect on America’s own history of 
adventurism abroad for dwindling 
resources, or the likelihood that future 
human wars will also be over water. 

While the ending, with the heroes \ 

heading straight back for further 
dangerous combat, formally evokes the 
final sequence of Kathryn Bigelow’s The 
Hurt Locker {200S), it lacks the critical 
intelligence or psychological insight to | 

make anything interesting of this 
resemblance. 

Instead there is cliche-riddled 
dialogue (mostly comprising macho 
posturing) and a parade of thinly 
sketched characters - the ageing, guilt- 
stricken staff sergeant (Aaron Eckhart), 
the resentful corporal (Cory Hardrict), 
the top-ofihis-class rookie commander 
(Ramon Rodriguez) with the pregnant 
wife, the veteran (Jim Parrack) 
struggling to overcome post-traumatic 
stress, etc - whose narrative arcs are | 
entirely predictable from the moment 
they’re introduced. It’s a platoon’s worth I 


SYNOPSIS Los Angeles, August 201 1. Racked by guilt over a disastrous tour in 
Afghanistan, Marine Staff Sergeant Michael Nantz tenders his resignation. As he 
is completing his last training session, alien forces begin a massive coastal attack 
on the world’s major cities. When his platoon is mobilised, Nantz is asked to 
accompany its rookie commander Martinez. Ordered to evacuate civilians from a 
police station before the Air Force levels Santa Monica, the platoon comes under 
heavy alien fire en route, and is joined by survivors from other Marine units. They 
recover five civilians from the police station but a flying drone destroys their 
rescue helicopter. Helped by the veterinarian Michele, they determine how to kill 
the aliens by performing a live autopsy on an injured one. Fleeing by bus, they 
come under attack; although Nantz brings down an alien drone single-handed, a 
freeway battle results in many casualties until a gravely injured Martinez destroys 
the advancing aliens along with himself. When the airstrike fails to come, Nantz 
and the others discover that their forward operating base has been destroyed. As a 
helicopter lifts them out of the battle zone, Nantz realises that the alien command 
centre is nearby, and returns to the ground, joined by his remaining Marines. 
Under heavy attack, they laser target the command centre for a missile strike, 
destroying the aliens’ air support. Nantz and his unit head back to retake LA. 


of unengaging subplots that fails to 
cover over the lack of anything like a 
thoughtful subtext. 

Battle: Los Angeles can hardly be taken 
seriously, but unlike the otherwise not 
dissimilar Starship Troopers {iggy) and 
Team America: World Police {2004), it has 
no obvious satirical intent; and so, like 
any jokeless comedy, it falls completely 
flat. Anton Bitel 
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Beastly 

USA 2011 

Directors: Daniel Bamz 
With Vanessa Hudgens, Alex 
Pettyfer, Mary-Kate Olsen 
Certificate 12A 86m 3s 

Transferring Beauty and the Beast to 
a contemporary high-school setting. 
Beastly \3Lcks Renaissance fair costumes 
to aid suspension of disbelief. The 
scene is laid instead in a production 
designer’s New York City, as unfamiliar 
as Once Upon a Time, in a prep school 
that looks as if it were founded ten 
minutes before filming began. 

With a wave of the wand, Mary-Kate 
Olsen’s Kendra (whose lavish teen- 
sorceress outfits you can’t imagine 
fitting behind a student desk) turns 
arrogant, handsome Kyle into a 
Michael Berryman lookalike. Beastly 
brings such magic happenings into 
the modem world by not dwelling 
on their outlandishness (“Everyone 
knows that story,” is one shrug-offline). 
Kyle accepts his curse, and no one 
else has occasion to press him on it. 

The matter-of-factness approaches 
The Metamorphosis. 

In fact, writer/director Daniel Barnz 
is adapting Alex Flinn’s young-adult 
novel, in dialogue so on-the-nose as to 
have a bald, first-draft quality. British 
model-turned-actor Pettyfer’s careful 
Yank accent and precisely enunciated 
line readings almost pull it off as 
stylisation. Less so Vanessa Hudgens 
as Lindy, the decent scholarship kid 
whose character is established with 
chirped self-description (“I’m substance 
over style”) and glimpses of depthful 
‘interests’ on a social networking 
site (“Better Healthcare for All. Che: 
REVOLUCION”). Hudgens, a veteran 
of the High School Musical films, is one 
of that stock of chipmunk-cheeked 
pop starlet-actresses that Walt Disney 
has patented the DNA for. She is 
unaffected, attractive, and would be 
impossible to pick out from a magazine 
spread a week after seeing her. 

There is craftsmanship at work 
on Beastly, if erratically. The makeup 
is impressive, shaking off previous 
iterations of the story. Pettyfer is uglified 
by mortified, pustule-riddled skin, 
traced with silver veins, briars of black 
ink and mnic spellings of ‘Embrace’ 
and ‘Suck’ where his eyebrows used 
to be. A forearm tattoo of a gnarled 
tree, which changes with the seasons, 
counting down the passing of time, 
is an inspired touch. 

Director Barnz and DP Mandy 
Walker compose some classical 
heartache images, such as Kyle 
despondently padding down a platform 
as lindy’s train pulls out of the station 
along with the camera, while she, 
leaning against the window, opens 
his thick, longhand love letter. Such 
palpitating interludes make other 
moments of obvious indifference all 
the more baffling - are these the same 
filmmakers who stage a climactic kiss 
in front of a wall of product placement, 
a vanilla anticlimax recalling Dietrich’s 
moan to Cocteau: “Where is my 
beautiful beast?” Nick Pinkerton 
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Films 


SYNOPSIS New York City, the present. Despite a confessed lack of interest in 
environmental issues, Kyle Kingsbury is running for his high school’s ‘Green 
Committee’. Wealthy, handsome and popular, he is expected to win the election. 

Kyle’s forthright arrogance - which he inherits from his anchorman father 
- attracts the ire of goth classmate Kendra. When Kyle unwisely humiliates 
her as ‘Frankenskank’ Kendra, she places a hex on him. He becomes bald, ugly 
and covered in tattoo-like markings. If he can’t find someone to say “I love you” 
to him within a year, the disfigurement will be permanent. 

Kyle’s father sends him to Brooklyn where he is home-schooled by blind 
tutor Will and sympathetically waited on by the Jamaican maid he recently 
treated with offhand nastiness. He begins to stalk Lindy, a former classmate. 
When Lindy’s drug-addict father gets in trouble, bringing the threat of violent 
retribution over her, Kyle intervenes and offers his house as a hideout. 

At first Kyle tries shyly and unsuccessfully to buy Lindy’s affections while 
hiding behind a mask and an assumed name. Soon, however, he begins to relax 
and the two become friends. A trip upstate brings Kyle and Lindy to the edge 
of romance, though a misunderstanding pulls them apart as the deadline for 
Kyle’s curse approaches. They are reconciled at the last minute, and Kyle’s true 
identity is revealed. 


CREDITS 

Directed by 
Daniel Barnz 
Produced by 
Susan Cartsonis 
Screenplay 
Daniel ^rnz 
Based on the novel by 
Alex Flinn 
Director of 
Photography 
Mandy Walker 
Editor 

Thomas J. Nordberg 

Production Designer 
Rusty Smith 
Music 

MarceloZarvos 

©CBS Films Inc. 
Production 
Companies 
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Storefront Pictures 
production 
Executive Producer 
Michael Flynn 
Unit Production 
Manager 
Michael Flynn 
Production Manager 
Manon Bougie 
Production 
Co-ordinator 
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Production 
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Steven Butensky 
Ijocation Manager 
Pierre Brunet 
Post-production 
Supervisor 
Eric Bergman 
Assistant Directors 
1st: George Bamber 
1st: Andrew Robinson 
2nd: Caroline Landry 
2nd: Emily Hunt- 
McGovem 
Script Supervisor 
Isabelle Faivre-Duboz 
Casting Director 
Sarah Halley Finn 
Canadian Casting 
Andrea Kenyon 
Randi Wells 
Insert Unit Director 
of Photography 
Sytvaine Dufaux 


Vanessa 
Hudgens, Alex 
Pettyfer 


Camera Operators 
A: Frangois 
Archambault 
B: Alfonso Maiorana 
Steadicam Operator 
Francois Archambault 
Chief Lighting 
Technician 
Sylvain Bernier 
1st Company Grip 
Kenneth MacKenzie 
Supervising Visual 
Effects Producer 
Dennis Berardi 
Visual Effects 
Supervisor 
Kevin Quatman 
Digital Visual Effects 
Mr. X Inc. 

Additional Visual 
Effects 
Juggernaut FX 
Custom Film Effects 
Look Effects. Inc. 
Special Effects 
Supervisor 
Ryal Cosgrove 
Model Maker 
Mathieu Gigu^re 
Supervising Art 
Director 
Isabelle Guay 
Art Director 
Jean-Perre Paquet 
Set Designers 
Fr^ncAmblard 
Brent Lambert 
Lucie Paquet 
Head Set Decorator 
Paul Hotte 
Set Decorators 
Martine Kazemirchuk 
David Laramy 
Daniel Hamelin 
Property Master 
Claire Alary 
Construction 
Supervisor 
Michel Brochu 
Costume Designer 
Suttirat Larlarb 
Costume Supervisor 
Blanche Boileau 
Make-up Department 
Head 

Annick Chart ier 
Special Effects 
Make-up 
Jamie Kelman 


C.J. Goldman 
Puppeteers 
Isabelle Thivierge 
Danny Carbonneau 
YvesSimard 
Martin Vaillancourt 
Sylvain Gagnon 
Marie-Claude 
Labrecque 

Hairstylist Department 
Head 

Coraid Giroux 

Titles 

Thomas Cobb Group 
End Credit Crawl 
Scarlet Letters 
Orchestra Conductor 
David Sabee 
Orchestrations 
Philip Rothman 
Mark Bachle 
Score Produced 1^ 
MarceloZarvos 
Teese Gohl 
Soundtrack 
"Vanity" -Lady Gaga: 
"Mayan Drumming" - 
Johnny C and the 
Mayans: “On the Radio" 

- Regina Spektor: 
"Wonderland" - Natalia 
Kills: "Garden of Exile" - 
Toby Martin: "Get Free" 

- The Vines: “ Boys and 
Girls", "Broken Arrow" - 
Pixie Lott: "Crashing" - 
Gersey: 

"Transatlanticism" - 
Death Cab for Cutie: “All 
Day and All of the Night" 

- Vanessa Hudgens: 
"Today Is the Day" - Tim 
Myers: "The Long 
Goodbye" - Army Navy: 
"Breathe in Breathe 
Out" - Mat Kearney: 
"Forever and a Day" - 
Jem: "Heaven" - Fire 
Theft 

Production Sound 
Mixer 

Patrick Rousseau 
Re-recording Mixers 
Gregory H. Watkins 
Timothy O.Le Blanc 
Supervising Sound 
Editors 

Stephen Hunter Flick 
Avram D. Gold 
Stunt Co-ordinator 
Marc D6sourdy 



CAST 

Vanessa Hudgens 

Lindy 

Alex Pettyfer 
Kyle Kingsbury 
Mary-Kate Olsen 
Kendra 
Peter Krause 
Rob 

Lisagay Hamilton 

Zola 

Neil Patrick Harris 

Will 

Justin Bradley 

student 

Dakota Johnson 

Sloan 

Erik Knudsen 

Trey 

Karl Graboshas 
male teacher 
Jonathan Dubsky 
student at green party 
David Francis 
Dr Davis 

Rhiannon Moller- 
Trotter 

Halloween partygoer 
Steve Godin 
junkie 
Gk) Perez 
Victor 

Roc Lafortune 
Lindy's father 
Miguel Mendoza 
Victor's brother 
Julie Dretzin 
Rob’s assistant 

Dolby Digital/DTS/ 
SDDS 
In Colour 
Prints by 
DeLuxe 
[2.35:1] 

Distributor 

Paramount Pictures UK 

7744 ft +1 frame 



Gruesome twosome: Kurosawa Asuka, Denden 


Cold Fish 

Japan 2011 
Director: Sono Sion 
With Fukikoshi Mitsuru, 

Denden, Kurosawa Asuka 

In the mid-1990s, in Japan’s Saitama 
Prefecture, exotic dog breeder Sekine 
Gen and his common-law wife Kazama 
Hiroko poisoned at least four people 
and then sliced up the bodies. The 
couple would eventually hang for 
their crimes, while Yamazaki Nagayuki, 
an employee who helped them dispose 
of the bodies, would receive a three-year 
prison sentence. 

While this cause celebre has clearly 
inspired Sono Sion’s Cold Fish, even 
the familiar authenticating ‘based on 
a true story’ formula with which the 
film opens pulses to a percussive score 


and is presented in an explosively bold 
and alienating English typeface that 
hardly seems to promise realism, let 
alone reality. The caption that appears 
moments later - “3-2, Saeki-cho, Fujimi 
City, Shizuoka, Japan” - may seem to 
locate the scene with documentary 
realism but it also confirms the 
filmmaker’s readiness to mix fact and 
fiction, since the real Fujimi City is 
in Saitama rather than Shizuoka, and 
played no part in the original case. 
Likewise there is no such place as 
Mount Harakiri - the location of 
the isolated shack where the corpses 
are meticulously dismembered - 
though it isn’t hard to see why Sono 
has fixed on this name for a setting 
that will ultimately stage an act of 
suicide (also entirely unrelated to 
the facts of the real case). 

Freely changing dates and names, 
introducing preoccupations (religious 
imagery, deviant sexuality, the legacy 


SYNOPSIS January 2009, Fujimi City, Japan. Shamoto Nobuyuki runs a small 
tropical-fish outlet from the dysfunctional home he shares with Taeko, his jaded 
second wife, and Mitsuko, his resentful teen daughter from his first marriage. 
When Mitsuko is caught shoplifting, middle-aged tropical-fish salesman Yukio 
intercedes and invites the Shamotos to visit his much bigger ‘Fish Centre’, where 
his attractive wife Aiko suggests that Mitsuko move in and join the shop’s staff. 
Yukio begins a sadistic affair with Taeko, who persuades her husband to become 
Yukio’s business partner. Nobuyuki is introduced to Yukio’s ‘legal consultant’ 
Tsutsui and an investor named Yoshida, who is poisoned by Aiko as soon as he 
has handed over cash for a suspicious fish-breeding enterprise. The horrified 
Nobuyuki is railroaded into driving Yukio and Aiko to an isolated shack where 
they expertly slice up Yoshida’s body for disposal. Trapped by his own complicity, 
Nobuyuki helps Yukio and Tsutsui with their cover story. The police warn 
Nobuyuki that Yukio’s associates tend to vanish. Tsutsui asks Nobuyuki to 
help murder Yukio when the time is right - but when Tsutsui brings Aiko to 
his house for extramarital sex, she poisons him and his chauffeur. Again, Yukio 
makes Nobuyuki help them dispose of the bodies, but when he further insists 
that Nobuyuki toughen up and even have sex with Aiko, Nobuyuki stabs them 
both with a pen, and forces Aiko to finish her husband off and slice him up in 
the shack. 

After returning home, beating Mitsuko unconscious and raping Taeko, 
Nobuyuki calls the police and returns to the shack, where he kills Aiko in a bloody 
tussle. When the police arrive with Mitsuko and Taeko, Nobuyuki stabs his wife 
and cuts his own throat in front of an exultant Mitsuko. 





of parental abuse) familiar from his 
previous Love Exposure (looS) and 
outright inventing most of the details 
of his story (right down to the setting 
in the world of exotic fish trading), 

Sono is less interested in the facts of 
history than in more ‘cosmic’ truths 
about the human condition - much 
as his protagonist Shamoto Nobuyuki 
(Fukikoshi Mitsuru) seeks solace for 
his life’s disappointments in the 
(decidedly cinema-like) interiors 
of the local planetarium. 

While repressed, passive Nobuyuki 
takes refuge from his dysfunctional 
home situation in the stars, his new 
business associate, the ‘fish maniac’ 
Murata Yukio, is his polar opposite: as 
outsized, outlandish and predatory as 
the aquatic creatures that he collects, 
this brash and impulsive monster 
leaves no appetite unchecked, and 
kills anyone who gets in his way, fully 
abetted by his oversexed wife Aiko 
(Kurosawa Asuka). Yukio proves 
irresistible to milquetoast Nobuyuki, 
becoming all at once his dark half, his 
rampaging id and his Tyler Durden - 
and yet even as Sono relishes the 
comedian Denden’s mercurial 
performance as Yukio, using a single 
handheld take to capture every beat 
in his sadistic seduction of Nobuyuki’s 
vdfe Taeko (Kagurazaka Megumi), the 
film remains for the most part focused, 
unflinchingly and uncomfortably, on 
the undemonstrative nobody Nobuyuki 
as he struggles in vain against actions 
and emotions that, once let out of the 
tank, aren’t as easy to ‘make invisible’ 
as Yukio’s many victims. 

Stylistically arresting, unbearably 
tense, darkly funny and devastatingly 
bleak. Cold Fish may, in all its violence, 
depravity and gore, prove hard work 
for some viewers. But as Yukio says, 
“Hard work brings rewards.” 

Anton Bitel 

CREDITS 

Directed by 
Sono Sion 
Producers 
Chiba Yoshinori 
KimuraToshiki 
Screenplay 
Sono Sion 
Takahashi Yoshiki 
Cinematographer 
Kimura Shinya 
Editor 
ItoJunichi 

Production Designer 

MatsuzakaTakashi 
Music 

Harada Tomohide 

©Sushi Typhoon/ 

Nikkatsu 
Production 
Companies 
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Stair Way production 
E)«cutive Producer 
Sugihara Akifumi 
Line Producer 
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Production Manager 
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Production Supervisor 
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Yoshida Satoshi 
Lighting Director 
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Special Effects 
Supervisor 
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Hair/Make-up 
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Sound Mixer 
I Komiya Hajime 
Action Design 
j Sakaguchilak 

I CAST 

Fukikoshi Mitsuru 
i Shamoto Nobuyuki 
Denden 
I Murata Yukio 
I Kurosawa Asuka 
I Murata Aiko 

Kagurazaka Megumi 
I Shamoto Taeko 
Kajiwara Hikari 
I Shamoto Mitsuko 
Watanabe Tetsu 
I Tsutsuilakayashu 
I 

I In Colour 
I [1.85:1] 

Subtitles 

Distributor 

I Third Window Rims 

i Limited 

I 

I Japanese theatrical title 
Tsumetai nettaigyo 
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Cold Weather 

USA 2009 

Director: Aaron Katz 

With Cris Lankenau, Trieste Kelly 

Dunn, Raul Castillo, Robyn Rikoon 

Aaron Katz’s third feature following 
mumblecore efforts Dance Party, USA 
(2006) and Quiet City (2007) centres 
on Sherlock Holmes fan Doug, a 
twentysomething who’s just dropped 
out of a forensics course at a college 
in Chicago and split up with his 
girlfriend Rachel. Back in his hometown 
Portland he flatshares with his sister 
Gail and takes a night job in an ice 
factory, where he meets Carlos, a DJ. 
When Rachel suddenly turns up in 
town, only to disappear soon afterwards 
in unusual circumstances, the three 
set out to uncover the mystery, the 
plot of which develops like the 
movements of tokens in a board 
game: slowly, and in the direction 
dictated by the randomness of the 
dice. Katz seems genuinely at ease 
mixing genre conventions - a playfully 
suspenseful score, a deadpan humour 
occasionally shading into slapstick 
comedy, all framed by contemplative, 
semi -documentary images of a mouldy- 
green Portland which convey the 
ordinariness of the characters and 
their newfound mystery. 

So it would be inaccurate to label 
Cold Weather as another straightforward 
mumblecore. Though it’s true there 
is a sense of generational aimlessness, 
Katz uses this as a departure point 
from which to create a remarkably 
enduring character study, reminiscent 
at times of his contemporary and friend 
Matthew Porterfield’s arresting Putty 
Hill{2oio). Both these American indies 
share a downbeat realism and an acute 
sense of place, and refuse to traffic in 
cliches. F^or much of the first half of 
Cold Weafher, for example, there are 
few if any indications of where the 
film is heading. Katz instead gives 


SYNOPSIS Portland, Oregon, the present. Doug is back in his hometown, having 
dropped out of his forensics degree in Chicago and split with his girlfriend Rachel. 
Sharing a flat with his sister Gail, he finds a job in an ice factory Rachel turns up 
from Chicago to attend to some business. Rachel, Gail, Doug and his colleague 
Carlos all hang out, and Carlos and Rachel go to a Star Trek convention together. 

I When Carlos invites her to his DJ session and she doesn’t turn up, both Doug 
and Carlos start looking for her. With Gail’s help, Doug eventually finds Rachel; 
it transpires she had to hand over a suitcase full of money to ‘the Cowboy’, 
a photographer for whom she posed naked for a pom magazine. The suitcase 
[ it transpires has been stolen. Gail, Carlos and Doug discover that the Cowboy 
himself has stolen the suitcase; after keeping watch on him, Gail and Doug follow 
I him to a cafe where he meets with an unknown man for handover of the suitcase. 
Doug punctures a wheel on each man’s car, and Gail steals the suitcase. They mn 
away and eventually come to a halt in a car park. 


I ample space and time for his characters 
I to reveal themselves through myriad 
i small details and an easygoing 
I naturalism that seems to bring the 
I best out of a uniformly excellent cast 
Eventually, mirroring Doug’s own 
I reluctance, the film becomes a detective 
; story, albeit an awkward, naive one, 

I where normal people going about 
i their lives encounter a problem and 
I try to solve it - think a sloppier 
I Manhattan Murder Mystery - by 
I snooping around an empty hostel 
I room and using basic decoding methods 
i found in the library, bringing to mind 
I Scooby Doo’s clumsy Shaggy more 
I than Doug’s beloved Holmes. So it’s 
I not really surprising that Katz’s final 
I trick is to make us realise that in fact 
I the plot has been nothing more than 
j a macguffin, but one calculated to 
I underline the real focus of his interest: 

I the mystery at the core of relationships 
i - in this instance, sibling relationships 
I - which he analyses and portrays 
I with the steadiness of a private eye, 

I lingering on barely perceptible 
I gestures, mundane silliness and 
I inconspicuous nuances. And this is 
I precisely where the real pleasure of 
I the film resides: the revelation of a 
I private microcosm set against the 
I cold weather of Katz’s industrial 
I hometown, which in the hands of 
j the director becomes a warm, intimate 
I and poignantly familiar universe. 

I •O' Mar Diestro-Dopido 


CREDITS 

Directed by 
Aaron Katz 
Produced by 
Lars Knudsen 
Brendan McFadden 
Ben Stambler 
Jay Van Hoy 
Written by 
Aaron Katz 
Story by 
Aaron Katz 
Brendan McFadden 
Ben Stambler 
Director of 
Photography 
Andrew Reed 
Edited 
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Original Score 
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Production 
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Production 
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Additional Editing by 
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I Doug Kay 
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Art Director 
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Editor 
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! CAST 

Cris Lankenau 

Doug 

Trieste Kelly Dunn 
; Gail 

Raul Castillo 

Carlos 

Robyn Rikoon 

Rachel 

Katy Rothert 

mom 

Paul Rothert 
stepfather 
Jerry Moyer 
i ice factory boss 
^ Elliott Click 



Mike 

Joshua Locy 

Jose 

Brendan McFadden 

Swen 

Adam Perrigan 
waiter 

Ben Stambler 
motel clerk 
Aubrey Dean 
librarian 
Virgil L Howell 
tobacconist 
Aaron Katz 
payphone voice 
Zayda J 
girl in magazine 
Jeb S. Pearson 
Jim Warden 
Barry Seltzer 
Spencer 

Orianna Hermann 

bartender 

In Colour 
[1.85:1] 

Distributor 

Axiom Films Limited 


Snoop doggy Doug: Cris Lankenau 
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Films 



The 

Extraordinary 
Adventures 
of Adele 
Blanc-Sec 

France 2010 
Director: Luc Besson 
With Louise Bourgoin, 

Mathieu Amalric, Gilles Lellouche 
Certificate 12A 106m 55s 

Reactions to Adele Blanc-Sec 'wiW 
largely depend on the spectator's 
taste, or tolerance, for the wacky 
universe of the comic strip, the 
bande dessinee. The film is Luc Besson’s 
adaptation of episodes from the series 
created by cult author Jacques Tardi 
in 1976 (which Besson allegedly read 
at the time). 

It follows the fantastic adventures 
of young, intrepid journalist Adele, 
who is involved in a doubly improbable 
story: the hatching of a pterodactyl 
at the Natural History Museum in 
Paris, and her attempt to retrieve the 
mummy of Rameses IPs doctor from 
Egypt. The latter is needed because 
Adele is counting on its magic powers 
to save her sister Agathe, paralysed, 
with a hatpin through her brain, after 
a tennis accident. 

At home the reference point in 
the critical reception of the film 
was consistently Tardi’s books, 
understandably in the context of the 
national cult around bande dessinee. 
Spectators outside France are more 
likely to think of Jean-Pierre Jeunet’s 
Ame7/e(2ooi). Both films stage the 
adventures of a bold yet pretty, ultra- 
feminine heroine; both Jeunet and 
Besson also offer the same winsome 
mixture of a retro Parisian universe 
with the latest digital special effects. 
Although, in fact, as in Am^ie, the 
accent is not so much on the special 
effects - despite a Bessonian budget 
of £26.6 million - as on the loving 
reconstruction of Paris. Indeed, one 
of the most enjoyable aspects of the 
film is that it is replete with delightful 
images of Belle Epoque Paris 
(boulevards, bourgeois salons, 
museums) and tongue-in-cheek 
visions of the prehistoric proto-bird 
flying over landmark tourist spots 
such as the banks of the Seine and, 
inevitably, perching on the Eiffel Tower. 

Relative newcomer Louise Bourgoin 
is excellent as Adele, but despite her 
fearless attitude, her character doesn’t 


Comic-strip tease: Louise Bourgoin 

ever come close to being a real action 
heroine. This may be partly because the 
film is too busy indulging in regressive 
humour and cluttering the image with 
grotesque comic figures, in particular 
the incompetent police officers and 
‘hunters’ trying to catch the reptile 
as it terrorises the city (among them 
the evil Dieuleveult, played by Mathieu 
Amalric, though he is so truly 
unrecognisable that it is a waste of 
this brilliant actor). But it is also 
because Bourgoin is too prettily 
feminine. While AdHe has a nice line 
in cutting humour towards the gallery 
of incompetent, ancient (some literally 
mummies) or lovestruck men 
surrounding her, she remains a 
gorgeous woman in lovely period 
frocks. By contrast, Tardi’s books show 
Adele as refreshingly ordinary and 
surprisingly serious. Just as Besson 
undercut his heroine’s lethal 
‘masculine’ power in Nikita (1990) 
by giving her the tearful vulnerability 
of a girl crying for her mother, here 
Adele’s physical charms are somehow 
in excess of her tomboy exploits. 

Adele Blanc-Sec pays tribute not 
only to its comic-strip source but 
also to a strong indigenous tradition 
of adventure/crime literature and 
cinema - Arsene Lupin and Fantomas in 
particular come to mind, and the Louvre 
sequences hark back to the popular 
1960s Belphegor television series among 
others. Yet it also nods quite obviously 
towards more recent Hollywood 
traditions. The ending, which sees 
Adele embarking on the Titanic, is 
none too subtle in this respect, but 
particularly derivative is the Indiana 
fones-style Egyptian episode (perhaps 
not surprising for someone sometimes 
called the French Steven Spielberg), a 
sequence also not untouched by some 
racist characterisation. 


A film by Luc Besson is always an 
event. After directing some of the most 
popular French films ever {Subway, 
Nikita, Leon) he has become a hugely 
successful producer and promoter of 
popular cinema (for example through 
the Arthur and the Minimoys animation 
film and franchise). In 2006 Besson 
announced an end to his directorial 
career; hostile French critics - of whom 
there are many, and the feeling is 
reciprocated - haven’t been slow to 
tell him it was a mistake to change his 
mind. Angel-A in 2005 was not a success, 
and Adele Blanc-Sec reached ‘only’ 1.5 
million viewers - a decent tally but 
hardly proportionate to its budget, 
popular credentials and cult source. 

As far as directing grown-up fiction 
is concerned, perhaps the magic 
Besson touch has indeed deserted him. 
*0^ Ginette Vincendeau 

Fourault 

2nd; Fabien Ricour 

Script Supervisor 

Mali Qlla 

Casting Director 
Swan Pham 
Steadicam Operator 
Mathieu Caudroy 
Gaffer 
William Gaily 
Key Grip 
Jean-Pierre Mas 
Visual Effects 
Pierre Baffin 
3D Visual Effects 
BUF 

Additional Digital 
Effects 
Duran Duboi 
Special Effects 
Supervisor 
Olivier Gleyze 
Special Effects 
LesVersaillais 
Costume Designer 
Olivier Beriot 
Key Make-up 
St^phane Lagadic- 
Robert 
Make-up 
Helen Murphy 
Rorenoe Batteault 
Key Special Make-up 
Effects 

Jean-Chnstophe 

Spadaccini 
Special Make-up 
Effects 
Denis Gastou 
Guy Bonnel 
Geoffrey Felley 
Sylvie Ferry 
S^bastien Imart 
ChristopheChabenet 
Key Hair Stylist 
Mathieu Gueragague 
Symphonic Music 
P^ormedby 
L'Orchestre 
Symphonique de Paris 
Orchestrations 


SYNOPSIS Paris, 1912. Thanks to Professor Esperandieu’s powers, a prehistoric 
pterodactyl egg hatches at the Natural History Museum. The creature terrorises 
the city, and the president launches an enquiry. 

Meanwhile the fearless journalist Adele Blanc-Sec is in Egypt to steal the 
mummy of Rameses IPs doctor so that it can cure her sister Agathe, who is 
paralysed after a terrible accident. Andrej Zborowski, a young scientist in love with 
AdHe, tells her about the pterodactyl’s whereabouts. Esperandieu is condemned 
to death but Adele saves him, riding on the pterodactyl. The reptile is killed by a 
hunter. The magic powers of the mummy, which Adele has brought back from 
Egypt, restore to life other mummies in the Louvre, including Rameses II, curing 
Agathe. 

AdHe sets off for another adventure on the Titanic. 


CREDITS 

A film by 

Luc Besson 

Produced by 

Virginie Besson-Silla 

Written 

Luc Besson 

Based on the comic 

books [Addle et la Bite 

and Momies en Folie] by 

[Jacques] Tardi 

Director of 

Photography 

Thierry Arbogast 

Art Director 

HuguesTissandier 

Eefitor 

Julien Rey 

Original Music/ 

Conductor 

Enc Serra 

©EuropaCorp. ApipoulaT 
Prod. TFl Rims 
Production 
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Prodco-productionin 
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participation of Canal+ 
Egypt Production 
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Farewell 

France 2009 

Director: Christian Carion 
With Emir Kusturica, Guillaume 
Canet, Alexandra Maria Lara 
Certificate 12A 113m 22s 

The ‘Farewell Affair’ is a little-known 
espionage case that dominated Franco- 
American political relations for two 
years in the early 1980s and is now 
credited by historians with accelerating 
the fall of both the communist-era 
Soviet regime and the Berlin Wall. 

The ‘affair’ took shape at a precise 
historical juncture in international 
politics, notably the election of 
ideologically opposed but politically 
allied presidents Ronald Reagan and 
Frangois Mitterrand. It ended in 1983 
with Reagan’s announcement of the 
Star Wars defence initiative and 
Mitterrand’s controversial expulsion 
of more than 40 Soviet personnel from 
the embassy in Paris only a week later. 

Fusing docudrama with the classic 
spy thriller and an array of 1980s 
television footage and music tracks, 
director Christian Carion vividly 
captures the flavour of the era, when the 
two major Cold War powers lived in a 
climate of mutual paranoia, and France, 
a country historically sympathetic to 
communism, gained a position of 
influence over the US that was 
unprecedented in the post-war period. 

The man in the middle of Carion’s 
story is Pierre Froment, a Moscow-based 
Russian-speaking ex-pat who enjoys 
western privileges and initially takes 
a boy’s-own pleasure in skulking 
about the city’s subway at the behest 
of KGB double agent Sergei Grigoriev. 
The first encounter between the two 
men deliberately plays like the script of 
a bad movie, and Froment’s amateurish 
attempts to operate like a secret agent 
are almost comic proof of how far out 
of his depth he really is. As his wife 
Jessica insists, “I married an engineer, 
not James Bond.” But as Froment’s 
undercover work brings him into 
deeper contact with the French secret 
service, his life takes on the complexion 
of a nightmare from which he can’t 


awaken. He knows only two things: 
that he is risking the safety of his family, 
and that he is making a difference to 
something much bigger than himself. 
Grigoriev also acts to make a difference, 
but for him the stakes are higher and 
the risks much greater: he calls all the 
shots, and sacrifices both family life 
and his own future knowing that 
what he does will change the lives of 
generations of his countrymen, and 
crucially that of his teenage son Igor. 

He may not understand his son or 
his stroppy fascination with listening 
to Queen on a smuggled Sony 
Walkman, but he knows that the world 
has changed, and that his own country 
must change with it if it is to survive. 

Carion bravely opts to portray the 
figures of Reagan and Mitterrand on 
screen, the two leaders convincingly 
played by Fred Ward and Philippe 
Magnan respectively. The speech 
patterns, physical demeanour and 
personality traits of both are 
unnervingly accurate and their 
combined impersonated presence 
lends a welcome gravitas to the film, 
elevating it beyond a generic Cold 
War narrative of bloc hostility, stressing 
the urgency of a moment when new 
world alliances had yet to be tested. 

It is surprising, then, to discover that 
the film’s key players, Grigoriev 
and Froment, are in fact fictional 
composites; the actual historical 
figures (the spy Vladimir Vetrov and 
two unidentified French contacts) are 
relegated to dramatic pegs on which 
to hang the story of a pair of romantic 
heroes throve together by 
circumstances and fate. This isn’t 
necessarily a flaw in the film - indeed, 
the dramatic licence taken with history 
frees it up to focus on the relationship 
between the men and thereby invites 
us to reflect not so much on the actual 
events but rather on the differing 
motivations that informed particular 
actions, as well as their repercussions 
on families, countries and friendships. 
That there is no happy ending is a 
given of the history of the era, and 
strengthens the overall impact of a 
film that works on every level: as a 
taut spy thriller, as a historical drama, 
and as a study in political expediency. 

Sue Harris 



A cold war: Emir Kusturica, Guiiiaume Canet 


SYNOPSIS Moscow, 1981. KGB officer Colonel Sergei Grigoriev, codename 
‘Farewell’, is passing classified information to the west. His contact in Moscow 
is Pierre Froment, a French engineer who has been informally recruited by the 
French secret service. 

Froment is initially excited by his minor role as a go-between, and keeps his 
activities secret from his wife. However, as he becomes more involved, he learns 
that the information he has relayed has reached the highest levels of government 
in both France and the US, and that he is a key player in a major international 
espionage operation. The final document he transmits contains the names of 
KGB agents in place throughout the west. As these agents are rounded up, 
Grigoriev’s activities back in Moscow are exposed and he is arrested and tortured 
by the KGB. Froment flees the country with his wife and young family. 

Back in the west, Froment tries to persuade the CIA to rescue Grigoriev and 
his family, but is made to understand that the spy is of no further use and will 
be left to be executed as a traitor. It is acknowledged, however, that his role has 
been pivotal in changing the future of east-west military and political relations. 
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Hall Pass 

USA 2011 

Directors: Peter Farrelly, 

Bobby Farrelly 

With Owen Wilson, Jason Sudeikis, 
Jenna Fischer, Christina Applegate 
Certificate 15 105m 14s 

In the 1 990s the Farrelly brothers 
changed Hollywood for good, if not 
for better. After There's Something about 
Mflry (1998) in particular, what was 
once called gross-out humour began 
to pollinate or pollute mainstream 
romantic comedy, while Dumb and 
Dumber iigg4.) set the bar for the likes 
of Todd Phillips and Adam McKay. 

For all that, even in the epoch of 
Forgetting Sarah Marshall (200S) and 
The Hangover (loog), the scatological 
jokes and penis-shots of their new 
film Hall Pass stand out. Along the 
way it presents a hauntingly bleak 
view of contemporary middle-class 
America, its built environment and 
cultural horizons, for which a mawkish 
ending provides little consolation. 

Estate agent Rick (Owen Wilson) 
and insurance salesman Fred {Saturday 
Night Live regular Jason Sudeikis), still 
helplessly ogling young talent in early 
middle age, are given a week-long 
exemption from marriage by their 
wives Maggie (The Offices Jenna Fischer) 
and Grace (Christina Applegate) after 
embarrassing them one too many 
times. Naturally, Grace and Maggie 
attract male attention from Ripped 
Young Dude and Handsome Older 
Guy without trying, while Fred and 
Rick’s attempts to score usually end in 
humiliation or, exactly like the guys in 
The 40-Year-Old Virgin {200's), afternoons 
spent watching Bourne movies. 
Eventually, however, things get serious. 

It’s never said out loud but the 
profound ennui shared by the four 
principals seems to stem as much 
from the social and physical 
background as from the state of 
matrimony itself. At one point the 
boorish Fred tries to convince Rick 
that women end up living their dream 
- of domesticity, motherhood, etc - 
while men never do; but, of course, the 
women don’t either. The two couples 
inhabit a world of McMansions, bland 
food franchises and cosmetic surgery. 
While being shown round a rich faux- 



Owen Wilson, Nicky Whelan 


friend’s house, Grace says that “this is 
why the terrorists hate us” - but she is 
hardly more enamoured herself. 

There are some laughs - Applegate I 
in particular does quite a lot with a 
little - many more misfires, two fine I 

cameos (from Stephen Merchant and | 

Richard Jenkins) and plenty of unearned | 
sentimentality. The film’s turning [ 

point, on the other hand, introduces 
a genuine, albeit momentary, frisson. | 

Rick is about to ask out bodacious 
Australian waitress Leigh (Nicky I 

Whelan) when her snarky co-worker 
Brent (Derek Waters) gets in the way, 
leading Rick to tell him a few home 
truths. Yes, says Rick, I may be a white- 
collar suburbanite with a faltering I 

marriage but when your art-or-music- I 
or-whatever project fails you’ll be 
coming to me for a job. Though the 
film does send up Rick and Fred’s 
lamestream lifestyle, this moment 1 

of hipster-bashing feels altogether 
more heartfelt, and cuts especially deep 
coming as it does from Owen Wilson, 
usually the epitome of the easygoing. 1 


Moreover, this display of enraged 
conformity does the trick with Leigh. 

Obviously Rick realises his folly 
just before cheating on the mother 
of his children, just as Maggie stays I 

true to him - the Farrelly brothers’ 
desire to shock extends only so far - 
but the whole episode reeks. Fred’s 


sexist projection of women’s desires is | 
contradicted by the wives’ adventures, 
but Leigh, who provokes the film’s 
crisis, is a completely empty fantasy 
figure, apparently bereft of dreams I 

or indeed character. 

Henry K. Miller 


SYNOPSIS Rhode Island, the present. Suburban couples Rick and Maggie and 
Fred and Grace are dissatisfied with their marriages; both men have an eye for 
other women. Maggie and Grace’s psychologist ftiend Lucy recommends they 
give their spouses a ‘hall pass’, exempting them from matrimony for one week. 

Both are initially reluctant but the men’s appalling behaviour eventually drives 
them to it. | 

The two wives go on holiday with Rick’s children while the husbands, old 
college friends, check into a hotel, not wanting to bring the women they intend | 

to attract into their homes. For the first few nights Rick and Fred fail to meet any 
women, instead getting into comic mishaps with their friends. Meanwhile Maggie | 

and Grace attract the advances of two baseball players. Rick eventually puts the 
moves on Australian waitress Leigh. Matters come to a head on the last night of 
the hall pass. Grace has underwhelming sex with her baseball player and realises [ 
that she loves Fred after all. Rick, seeing what Maggie means to him, spurns Leigh’s j 
advances; Maggie’s baseball coach attempts to seduce her. Fred is interrupted in | 

the middle of a comically undignified sexual encounter by the news that Grace 
has been in a car crash. 

Fred and Rick drive to the hospital and find Grace relatively unscathed; Rick 
then goes to find Maggie, who has spumed the baseball coach. 
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How I Ended 
This Summer 

Russia 2010 

Director: Alexei Popogrebsky 
With Grigory Dobrygin, 

Sergei Puskepalis 

In Alexei Popogrebsky’s oddly titled 
arctic two-hander, a veteran scientist 
and his younger colleague share the 
same small psychological space in the 
great white north. Middle-aged family 
man Sergei plays the good-natured 
grump as he serves out his last shift at a 
research station with the rambunctious 
young Pavel, apparently a visiting 
student. The two record measurements 
on ancient-looking equipment and 
report via radio to some unseen 
headquarters. When bad news for 
Sergei comes over the wire unbeknown 
to him, it’s like a contaminant, and 
the film largely consists of watching 
Pavel’s mad, and maddening, efforts 
at concealment. 

Popogrebsky’s movie, a Berlin prize- 
winner in 2010 and a festival favourite 
since, breathes a rich sense of place: a 
Soviet-holdover outpost amid desolate 
yet ethereal expanses of rock, shore and 
sea, whipped by winds. The routines of 
checking data, and diversions such as 
Sergei’s fishing for trout or Pavel’s rock- 
scored rambles, build a sense of the 
hominess that can develop even at 
land’s end. DP Pavel Kostomarov 
excels at both the broader canvas and 
small details: the streaked shoreside 
landscapes that evoke layers of the 
sky’s atmosphere; the contrasting paint 
colours on the outpost’s interior walls 
that suggest years of residency before 
Sergei and Pavel’s arrival; the white 
smudge of a deadly polar bear glimpsed 
in extreme long-shot; and, later on, 
Pavel’s raw, chapped face after a literal 
night in the wilderness. 

Pavel’s torments come after he puts 
off telling Sergei tragic news about his 
family, digging in deeper and deeper, 
in an excruciating period of suspense 
that lasts an hour of screen time. Sergei 
Puskepalis plays the older man as the 
wise stoic Russian who knows when 
to talk and when to say nothing. To 
his eyes, Pavel’s odd behaviour initially 
seems a familiar flightiness concerning 
his duties. Pavel, at first a recognisable 


i type, becomes a bit of a cipher: written 
i as a youngster who suddenly can’t cope, 
i he’s given a schizoid turn by Grigory 
i Dobrygin who seems not entirely up 
i to the task. Pavel first resembles a 
i relaxed clothing-catalogue model in 
I vest and headphones, but then turns 
I frantic, limbs awhirl, camera barely 
I keeping up, as the consequences of 
I his withholding information play out. 

I The screenplay, written by 
I Popogrebsky and largely sticking 
I to Pavel’s point of view (sometimes 
I confusingly), relies on the setting 
I as a place with its own rules. Pavel’s 
I freakout begs the question: what 
I is plausible behaviour under these 
i conditions anyway? At one point 
Sergei relates the story of two 
previous scientists in residence whose 
disagreement turned fatal. But a dash 
of foreshadowing isn’t enough to 
justify the leaps taken by Pavel’s 
paranoia, and without a better sense 
of who Pavel was in the first place, 
it’s hard to go along with where he 
ends up. Still, taken as a portrait in 
what might be called the psychological 
expressionism of fear, it’s an able 
rendering in a setting that feels 
thoroughly lived-in (even if it’s 
virtually deserted). Nicolas Rapold 


CREDITS 

Directed by 
Alexei Popogrebsky 
Producers 
Roman Borisevich 
Alexander Kushaev 
Written by 
Alexei Popogrebsky 
Director of 
Photography 
Ravel Kostomarov 
Editing 
Ivan Lebedev 
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Gennady Popov 
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Dmitry Katkhanov 

©Koktebel Film 
Company. StartFilm 
Company 

Production Companies 
TV Channel RUSSIA. 
Roman Borisevich. 
Koktebel Film Company 
present with the support 
of RF Ministry of Culture. 
The Government of 
Chukotka Autonomous 
District a Koktebel Film 
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Natalia Angelova 
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I Saw the Devil 

Republic of Korea 2010 
Director: Kim Jee-woon 
With Lee Byung-hun, Choi Min-sik, 
Chun Kook-haun, Chun Ho-jin 
Certificate: not submitted 138m 

I Saw the Devil isn’t so much a revenge 
thriller as a meditation on revenge. In 
spite of its extreme violence and often 
stomach-churning imagery, it is highly 
stylised and self-reflexive. The presence 
of Choi Min-sik (of Old Bop fame) as 
the psychopathic killer and the strange 
mix of lyricism and extreme shock 
tactics can’t help but rekindle memories 
of the work of Park Chan-wook. Indeed, 
the film shares some of the weaknesses 
of Park’s films: the storytelling and 
performances are so self-conscious that 
the human element is lost and the film 
risks seeming like a formal exercise. 

As knives are sharpened, limbs lopped, 
ears severed and heads guillotined, 
we quickly forget about the grief that 
is supposedly driving vengeful hero 
Soo-hyun (Lee Byung-hun) - it’s like 
watching a live-action adult version of a 
Tom and Jeriy cartoon in which the same 
violence is repeated again and again, 
but the victims always bounce back up. 

Director Kim Ji-woon (who received 
rapturous reviews for his 2005 mobster 
thriller A Bittersweet Life) stages 
individual sequences with great 
ingenuity. The opening, in which the 
hero’s fiancee is kidnapped and killed 
after her car tyre punctures, is utterly 
chilling. To crank up the tension, the 
filmmakers intercut from Soo-hyun 
singing love songs to her on the mobile 
phone to Choi’s psychopath bustling 
around in the snow, pretending he 
wants to fix the tyre. The Bernard 
Herrmann-like music and sound 
editing add to the sense of foreboding. 

Midway through a very lengthy 
film, however, the plotting threatens 
to unravel. The key moment is when 
Soo-hyun first comes face to face 
with the killer. At this point, what 
had initially seemed like a realist 
revenge thriller veers off into fantasy 
territory. Choi gives a typically bravura 
performance but one that quickly 
unbalances the film - Kim seems 
keener on providing one of South 
Korean cinema’s most flamboyant 
screen actors with a platform than in 



I No sympathy: Kim In-seo 


I telling a coherent story. The killer here 
I seems a soulmate to Javier Bardem’s 
i Chigurh in the Coens’ No Country for 
I 0/dM?n (2007), a character who may 
I be evil but is also resourceful and 
I utterly consistent. Bizarrely, in spite 
I of his misdeeds, there are moments 
I when we almost sympathise with him 
I - Choi plays him at least partly tongue 
I in cheek, frequently complaining that 
I his tormentor is the “psycho”. 

I It’s hard to see where the South 
I Korean revenge movie can go from 
I here. Films like Sympathy for Lady 
I Vengeance and I Saw the Devil have 
I surely exhausted every possibility 
I for the genre in terms of ingenuity 
I and sadism. For all their swagger and 
I originality, such movies leave a very 
I nasty aftertaste. Geoffrey Macnab 


I CREDITS 

I Directed by 
I Kim Jeewoon 
I Produced by 
I Kim Hyun-woo 
I Screenplay 
I Park Hoon-jung 
Adapted 
I Kim Jee-woon 
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Lee Mog9e 
I Editing 
I Nam Na-young 
Production Designer 
I Cho Hwa-sung 
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I by/AII Instruments 
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I ©Reppermint&Compan 
I y Co., Ltd. 


Production Companies 
A Fteppermint&Company 
production in association 
with Siz Entertainment 
A Kim Jee-woon film 
Presented by Softbank 
Ventures Korea, 
Showbox/Mediaplex, Inc. 
Co-presented by KT- 
Gtobal New Media Fund, 
Finecut Co.. Ltd., Tomato 
Tour, Geon Investment, 
CJ Venture Investment, 
Asia Investment. Gemini 
: Invest Company, 

I Michigan Venture Capital, 
I IZN Investments 
I With the support of Korea 
I Trade Insurance 
I Corporation and Hana 
I Bank 

Executive Producers 

i Greg Moon 


SYNOPSIS The Arctic Circle, the present. At a remote research outpost, Sergei 
and Pavel are on their final shift. During one of their regular radio links, Sergei 
learns that his wife and son are travelling to meet him. Sergei goes on a fishing trip, 
leaving Pavel in charge. Pavel is told to tell Sergei that his wife and child have died in 
an accident on their trip, and a ship is being sent to the research station. However, 
when Sergei returns, Pavel says nothing about it. On the next radio link, Sergei sends 
a message to pass to his family. Concerned, his superiors question Pavel about this; 
he hedges, then sabotages the radio. When Sergei goes on another fishing trip, Pavel 
learns that the ship being sent is stuck, and a helicopter is on its way. Pavel goes out 
to light flares as instructed, but is knocked out while fleeing a bear. He awakes in 
Sergei’s boat. On shore, he blurts out the truth about Sergei’s family. When Sergei 
advances towards him, Pavel fires a gun, then flees as Sergei shoots (purposely 
vride). Pavel hides out at a disused research station. Sergei shows up with a gun, 
fires, and chases Pavel, who runs off again. Pavel falls asleep near a radioactive 
isotope beacon. He contaminates some fish with the isotope beacon, and plants 
it in Sergei’s food cabinet Pavel watches from afar as Sergei eats. Sergei notices and 
invites him in. Pavel tells him why he can’t eat the fish. Sergei goes to vomit, and 
says the matter can stay a secret. The next day, or perhaps later, a helicopter arrives. 
Pavel says he will stay with Sergei, but Sergei insists he remain alone. They embrace. 


SYNOPSIS On a snowy night, psychopathic serial killer Kyung-chul tortures and 
murders Ju-yeon, a young pregnant woman whose car has had a puncture. She is 
the fiancee of secret agent Soo-hyun and the daughter of retired police chief Jang. 
Soo-hyun vows that he will make the killer suffer. He eventually realises that 
Kyung-chul, who has been posing as a school bus driver, is the killer and catches 
him just before he is about to murder another victim. He beats him up, mutilates 
him and leaves him close to death, but does not kill him. This sets in motion a 
chain of events that repeats itself, with Soo-hyun continually capturing Kyung- 
chul, allowing him to escape and then hunting him down again. (Soo-hyun has 
planted a bug on Kyung-chul, enabling him to track the killer’s movements.) 

Soo-hyun begins to behave in the same sadistic way as the murderer. He tracks 
Kyung-chul to a compound where he is hiding out with a fellow killer. Yet again, 
he tortures and comes close to killing him. Kyung-chul manages to rid himself of 
the bug and heads to the city, where he kills Jang and Jang’s other daughter. His 
plan is to give himself up to the police so that he can escape Soo-hyun’s grasp. 
Before he can do so, however, he is captured and tortured by Soo-hyun, who ties 
him up and leaves him beside his old home. The killer’s estranged family hear 
noises. They open the door, triggering a guillotine blade perched over the killer’s 
head. As he is decapitated and the police arrive, a distraught Soo-hyun walks away. 
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Limitless 

USA 2011 

Director: Neil Burger 
With Bradley Cooper, Abbie 
Cornish, Robert De Niro, Anna Friel 
Certificate 15 104m 39s 

Tightly plotted and snappily scripted 
(by Leslie Dixon from Alan Glynn’s 
2004 novel The Dark Fields), Neil 
Burger’s enjoyable fourth feature 
generates plenty of suspenseful wattage 
from a familiar theme of performance- 
enhancing drugs - though in this case 
they boost the mind instead of the 
body. When shambling sad-sack Eddie 
Morra (Bradley Cooper) is offered 
experimental drug NZT 48 by former 
in-law Vern, he finds his brainpower 
ramped up to an almost supernatural 
degree and is able to acquire knowledge 
of music and languages and the 
significance of minute stock-market 
tremors with phenomenal speed. 

In many respects it’s a return to the 
territory of Burger’s second feature The 
Illusionist {2006), which fused the story 
of a stage magician who has seemingly 
baffling powers with a murder mystery 
and political skulduggery set in early 
20th-century Vienna. Here, the setting is 
present-day New York, given a hyperreal 
gloss once NZT inveigles its chemical 
tendrils into Eddie’s psyche, with CGI 
used to create optically impossible 
zooms along streets and bridges as his 
mind runs away with itself. Rufus 
Sewell’s princeling in the earlier film is 
replaced by Robert De Niro’s financier 
Carl Van Loon, initially baffled by the 
way a “gutsy little schmuck” can run 
rings round his hard-won experience, 
though he’s astute enough a politician 
to recognise the virtues of bringing 
Eddie inside his tent. 

Burger trusts his audience to join the 
dots, and Lzm/f/ess deftly skirts several 
moral issues without becoming overly 
didactic. Anti-drug arguments are 
threaded throughout the narrative, 
the consequences shown as leading to 
death, permanent brain damage and 
even vampirism, not to mention ending 
up wholly dependent on an artificial 
compound that can be withdrawn at 
any moment - but the exhilaration of 
being on NZT is so vividly conveyed 
that it’s easy to see why Eddie ignores 
these warnings. More cutting is the 
argument against ‘cheating’, usually 
deployed in sporting contexts but 
just as applicable here - and given 
extra cinematic heft by being delivered 
by an actor of De Niro’s stature to a 
comparative newcomer like Cooper. 

Robert De Niro, 

Bradley Cooper 


Cooper is on screen almost 
throughout, convincingly handling 
the metamorphosis from unshaven 
near-derelict to gimlet-eyed savant 
by making it clear that Eddie’s 
fundamental problem has as much 
to do with laziness as any innate lack 
of intelligence. Even when he’s at 
his mental peak, his newly acquired 
arrogance is offset by an appealing 
vulnerability: he knows better than 
anyone that his superhero status 
is strictly rationed and wholly 
undeserved. As Lindy, Eddie’s 
understandably on-off girlfriend and 
his abiding voice of reason, Abbie 
Cornish has disappointingly little 
to do, though she gets a show-stopping 
moment involving a murderous stalker 
and a small child turned into an 
unexpectedly lethal weapon. 

While the film’s own IQ doesn’t 
match Eddie’s NZT-enhanced one 
(how could someone whose memory 
now stretches to recalling the titles of 
legal books in a would-be paramour’s 
apartment more than a decade ago 
simply forget about repaying a loan 
shark who has already described the 
penalty for defaulting in lurid detail?), 
it compensates by a refreshing refusal 
to take itself too seriously. For instance, 
Gennady (Andrew Howard), the loan 
shark in question, becomes an NZT 
user himself, developing both a 
colourful vocabulary and an interest 
in human biology, though the fact that 
he now proposes to carve people up 
in the spirit of scientific enquiry instead 
of mere thuggish brutality is unlikely 
to impress his victims. A running gag 
involving a bodyguard’s tattooed 
finger and Eddie’s perfect recall of 
Bruce Lee moves at a perilous moment 
almost tip the film into outright farce, 
but it’s so good-naturedly entertaining 
that few are likely to care. 

Michael Brooke 
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SYNOPSIS New York, the present. When writer Eddie Morra is dumped by 
girlfriend Lindy, his former brother-in-law Vern offers him NZT 48, an 
experimental brain-enhancing drug. Suddenly galvanised, Eddie completes much 
of his manuscript overnight. After the effects wear off, Eddie visits Vern and finds 
him murdered - though the killer has failed to find his drugs and cash. Eddie 
quintuples the latter thanks to his superhuman knowledge of the stock market, 
and turns $ 100,000 from loan shark Gennady into $ 2 million. This is noticed by 
mogul Carl Van Loon, who asks Eddie to broker an ambitious merger with rival 
Hank Atwood. Eddie is reunited with Lindy, but an NZT overdose leads to a night 
with a blonde socialite, later reported murdered. Eddie’s ex-wife Melissa warns 
him that when the NZT runs out, users’ brains can ‘crash’, sometimes terminally. 
Gennady confiscates an NZT pill as an advance on repayment, and demands 
more. Eddie and Lindy are separately pursued by a sinister stalker. Van Loon’s 
merger is delayed by Atwood’s illness. Eddie realises that Atwood is also an NZT 
user. Gennady and two thugs break into Eddie’s flat. Eddie stabs Gennady, drinks 
his NZT-enhanced blood and kills the others. Atwood dies, and Eddie discovers 
that his stalker (and Vem’s killer) was his employee. 

A year later, Eddie is a US senator with designs on the presidency. Van Loon 
proposes a strategic alliance on pain of NZT withdrawal (he has bought the 
manufacturers) but Eddie threatens to blackmail him over his trading offences. 
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You’re being framed: Matthew McConaughey 


The Lincoln 
Lawyer 

USA20U 

Director: Brad Furman 
With Matthew McConaughey, 
Marisa Tomei, Ryan Phillippe 
Certificate 15 118m 28s 

A well-plotted string-along potboiler 
and protean middle-range 
entertainment, The Lincoln Lawyer 
adapts a novel by prolific genre-fiction 
author Michael Connelly, the beginning 
of his Mick Haller franchise, now 
composed of four books and counting. 

Director Brad Furman presides over 
Haller’s pilot film. An Aaron Sorkin- 
esque walk-and-talk scene between 
Matthew McConaughey’s Haller (the 
‘Lincoln lawyer’ of the title, running 
his business from the back of his car) 
and John Leguizamo’s bail bondsman 
announces a fluid style learned from 
diligent primetime channel surfing. 
(The title suggests an acquaintance 
with John Ford’s Young Mr. Lincoln. 
Nothing else does.) Crime-scene 
flashbacks replay in solarised and 
blacklit gaudiness, extravagances 
familiar from TV police procedurals. 
Drive-time spaces between scenes 
break into helicopter views of LA 
freeway ramps set to vintage soul and 
hip hop, audiovisual confirmations 
of Haller’s cred (“You woulda done 
alright on the streets,” says Haller’s 
black factotum/chauffeur, giving the 
boss honorary ‘hood benediction). 

McConaughey’s unctuousness 
suits Haller the palm-greasing hustler, 
though later courtroom scenes lack the 
detailing, by star or his proficient-yet- 
frictionless director, that might shed 


light on Haller’s moral conflict as 
he performs character-assassinating 
cross-examinations in the defence of 
a man he profoundly despises. Furman 
prefers clear-cut showdowns. His 
stock scene, used well past the point 
of being effective, is a ready-to-rumble 
face-off, with McConaughey placing 
his increasingly haggard aquiline 
profile about four inches away from 
a nemesis’s face to quietly drawl out 
tough talk (Haller’s Texan accent is 
perplexing, coming as it does from 
a second-generation Angelino). 

Marisa Tomei plays Maggie, Haller’s 
ex-wife and the mother of his child, 
with whom he has a lingering flirtation 
and rocky professional relationship. 
(She’s a prosecutor, and the story 
presumes the undying enmity 
between legal professionals in 
different branches.) Tomei is adorable 
in her summer outfits, but ex-wife 
and daughter have little function 
beyond playing vulnerable targets 


for McConaughey to be righteous 
protector of. The threat comes from 
a super-rich rapist villain with the 
blackguardly handle ‘Louis Roulet’, 
ready made for the groundlings to 
pelt with rotten vegetables. As Roulet, 
Ryan Phillippe reprises his Cruel 
Intentions sybarite act, here unredeemed 
after a dozen more years of well-funded 
dissipation, his handsome face starting 
to spread. That the family lawyer 
still calls 32-year-old Louis “the boy” 
is a nice touch. 

Bob Gunton, in that lawyer role, 
joins a well-curated gallery of character 
actors. Frances Fisher is cast to type 
as the patrician-bloodless Roulet 
matriarch; William H. Macy plays 
Haller’s detective Frank Levin, bringing 
a note of The Long Goodbye bleariness 
to this film’s club-crawl LA; and 
Shea Whigham, as the serial stoolie 
whom Haller recruits into his triple- 
cross set-up, inserts the movie’s lone 
bit of comedy, slouching on the stand. 
All conspire to make this time-drain 
a painless one. Nick Pinkerton 
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SYNOPSIS Los Angeles, present day. Mick Haller is a criminal defence lawyer 
who runs his practice out of the back of a Lincoln Town Car. He is hired by a 
client who’s a step up from his usual clientele of bikers and gangsters: Louis 
Roulet, the scion of a wealthy family with a Beverley Hills address, stands 
accused of assaulting a young prostitute picked up at a nightspot. She claims 
she only saved herself by knocking Roulet unconscious during their struggle. 
Roulet claims he was set up, marked for legal extortion by an adventuress. 

As Haller investigates, he discovers a link between this case and a previous 
murder case he handled, in which he steered a client -who’d insisted on his 
innocence - into a plea bargain to avoid the death penalty. Haller realises that 
his hiring is a set-up, preventing him through attorney-client privilege from 
revealing Roulet’s guilt. Roulet drops his act of wrongly accused gentleman; 
he starts threatening Haller’s ex-wife and daughter, and shows no surprise 
when Haller’s private investigator Frank Levin is murdered. 

Haller continues to give Roulet the best possible defence - while feeding 
police investigators leads to the cold-case murder. Roulet goes free but is served 
with a fresh subpoena connected to the earlier murder. Out on bail, Roulet 
shows up to make good on his threats to Haller’s family, but is incapacitated 
by Haller’s thug associates. Shortly afterwards, Roulet’s mother reveals herself 
as Levin’s murderer. 
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Little 

White Lies 

France/Belgium 2010 
Director: Guillaume Canet 
With Frangois Cluzet, 

Marion Cotillard, Benoit Magimel 
Certificate 15 154m 11s 

Recent French films to hit the headlines 
and the box office have addressed 
burning political or social issues (Of 
Gods and Men, The Class) or offered a 
comic vision of class and regional 
divisions (Bienvenue chez les Ch'tis, 

Potiche, Rien a declarer). Little White Lies, 
one of the surprise hits of early 201 1 
(more than five million viewers in 
France), appears to do none of these 
things. Nor, despite a distinguished 
cast including Marion Cotillard, 

Benoit Magimel and Frangois Cluzet, 
is it a star vehicle since it works as 
an ensemble film and Jean Dujardin, 
arguably its biggest name, is eliminated 
at the end of the credit sequence. 

This is the story of a group of friends 
who gather for their usual summer 
holiday in desirable Cap Ferret on the 
southwest coast, even though their 
best friend Ludo (Dujardin) has been 
seriously injured in a moped accident. 
There are two couples in the group - 
Max (Cluzet) and Veronique (Valerie 
Bonneton), who are older and wealthier 
than the rest (and in whose house they 
gather), and Vincent (Magimel) and 
Isabelle (Pascale Arbillot) - as well as 
Antoine (Laurent Lafitte), Eric (Gilles 
Lellouche), Marie (Cotillard) and three 
young children. They are also reunited 
with Jean-Louis (Joel Dupuch), a local 
oyster farmer who is an old friend of 
Max’s family. 

Generically, Little White Lies hovers 
between the ‘intimist’ ensemble film 
(numerous meal scenes), melodrama 
(Ludo’s accident, disfigured hospital 
bed scenes and funeral) and comedy, 
sometimes verging on farce - in this 
respect the scenes involving the 
neurotically tidy Max and his fight 
against a plague of weasels are the 
most successful. At times the film also 
nods towards the rom-com, though 
the romantic troubles of the hapless 
Eric and Antoine, trying to lure their 
reluctant girlfriends to Cap Ferret, are 
milked for comedy rather than offering 
any insight into postmodern love. At 
other times, through the character of 
Marie (Cotillard) and the seaside setting, 
Little White Lies evokes Rohmer-style 
romantic entanglements, though 
without the elegant dialogue. The latter 
is sorely lacking in the excruciating - 



Louise Monot, Gilles Lellouche 


and excruciatingly long - closing 
scene of Ludo’s ^neral, in which the 
bereaved friends outdo each other in 
tearful inarticulacy. 

So why did the film make such 
an impression? One answer lies in 
the overarching holiday narrative, a 
resonant French trope. Little White 
Lies clearly hit a nerve in mirroring 
a generation of immature adults, 
all pushing 40 or older yet bent on 
hedonistic pleasure and regressive 
games, from eating chocolate in bed to 
throwing someone in the sea, and stuck 
to their mobile phones, laptops or web 
cameras. The presence of Jean-Louis as 
surrogate father further infantilises the 
group, despite the fact that several have 
settled down with children of their own. 
Another explanation lies paradoxically 
in the film’s apparent lack of social 
anchorage. While Max’s affluence is 
explained by his successful restaurant 
business, and Vincent works as a 
physiotherapist, others have vaguely 
intellectual-artistic occupations 
(occasional sitcom actor, recording 
tribal songs in Latin America). The 
political world never impinges - the 
only time someone ‘reads’ a newspaper 
it is as camouflage. Yet Little White Lies 
is topical in precisely this respect, 
registering a new bland and solipsistic 
middle class of middle-aged media, arts 
and business professionals whose world 
is the chosen milieu of many middle-of- 
the-road French films (and television 
series) of today. 

If actor-turned-director Canet thus 
succeeds in capturing the Zeitgeist, it’s 
a pity he doesn’t do so in more subtle 
or innovative ways. Even though there 
are compensations in the gorgeous 
location and some excellent actors 
(Cluzet, Bonneton and Cotillard 
especially), I personally regret that 
the most charismatic of them spends 
his time off- screen on a hospital bed. 

Ginette Vincendeau 


SYNOPSIS France, the present. As he leaves a Parisian nightclub on his moped, 
Ludo is hit by a lorry. While he fights for his life in hospital, his friends decide 
nevertheless to go on their usual holiday to Cap Ferret. The hosts are successful 
businessman Max and his wife Veronique; the others in the group are Marie, 

Eric and Antoine, and Vincent and Isabelle and their young son. We follow 
their holiday activities and occasional quarrels, as well as communal meals - 
some at the beach house of local oyster farmer Jean-Louis. Wncent declares 
an unrequited passion for Max; Eric and Antoine try to entice their estranged 
partners to join them. Marie’s affairs and sexuality are more opaque - she was 
Ludo’s girlfriend but has affairs with women as well as men, one of whom briefly 
visits. Learning of Ludo’s death, Jean-Louis berates the friends for their selfishness. 

At Ludo’s funeral, Marie reveals that she is pregnant. 
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Louise - Michel 

France 2008 

Directors: Benoit Delepine, 

Gustave Kervern 
With Yolande Moreau, 

Bouli Lanners, Benoit Poelvoorde 

Two social misfits take to the road to 
seek revenge on the business concern 
that wronged them. It’s a template that 
worked for writer-director team Benoit 
Delepine and Gustave Kervern in their 
earlier deadpan comic odyssey Aaltra, 
and with some minor tweaks it stands 
them in reasonable stead here too. 

The previous film sent its odd couple 
off to Finland on wheelchairs for a 
showdown with the manufacturer 
whose shoddy farm machinery robbed 
them of their mobility. This time, the 
closure of a toy factory launches 
Yolande Moreau’s disgruntled ex- 
employee on a mission to take out 
the boss responsible, accompanied by 
Bouli Lanners as the gun-toting fantasist 
she seemingly mistakes for a genuine 
assassin. You’ll certainly remember 
Lanners as Aaltra’ s Finnish barroom 
crooner whose weirdsville mangling 
of pop-kitsch standard ‘Sunny’ was 
one of the laugh-out-loud highlights 
of a movie not short on them. From 
the perspective of UK viewers, though, 
it looks like the bourgeois-baiting 
freshness of Delepine and Kervern’s 
much cherished 2004 debut has been 
a hard act to follow, since there were 
only fleeting festival opportunities to 
catch the duo’s follow-up Avida, and 
now a two-year wait for Louise - Michel 
to make it into distribution. 

In the meantime, it’s as if the film- 
makers have decided to push the shock- 
value of their black comedy just that 
bit harder, upping the ante from a pair 
of physically challenged rapscallions 
taking advantage of the well-meaning 
middle-class folks they meet on their 
way, to the kill-the-CEO conceit given 
a workout here. Timely, of course, given 
the state of the global economy (the film 
premiered a week after the collapse of 
Lehman Brothers), so we can certainly 
empathise with abandoned workers 
seeking payback, and root for social 
inadequates Louise and Michel (they’re 
both cross-dressers who’ve hoped in 
vain that a superficial gender switch 
would help them fit in). Moreover, what 
initially seems like the film’s dodgiest 
lapse of taste, Michel inveigling his 
cancer-stricken, terminally ill cousin 
to totter into the reception and shoot 
down the aforementioned CEO, 
remarkably becomes its most potent 
moment of moral conundrum. The 
bullets that ill-fated Jennifer puts into 
him and then herself mark a searing 
expression of rage at the misfortunes 
life has visited on her. The zinger here 
is that the victim isn’t even the right 
guy, though the question of whether 
the boss(es) deserve to die is a persistent 
one, causing laughter to drain away 
when Louise and Michel fulfil their 
mission - guns blazing - and the film 
merrily accentuates the carnage in a 
serious misjudgement of tone. It’s not 
that we’re offended, since we’re aware 
Delepine and de Kervern are trying to 


SYNOPSIS Picardy, France, present day. The closure of a toy factory leaves its 
female workers sharing a meagre redundancy payout. Barely literate Louise (a 
transvestite whose real name is fean-Pierre) suggests they pay a hitman to take 
out the boss who ordered the closure. Louise is fooled by self-styled ‘security 
manager’ Michel when he presents himself as a professional assassin. A cross- 
dresser whose real name is Cathy, he’s a gun fetishist unable to pull a trigger 
in anger, so he persuades his terminally ill cousin Jennifer to carry out the hit. 
She staggers into a business reception and shoots the boss and herself. 
Unfortunately, she has shot the wrong man: the closure order came from the 
Brussels headquarters. Louise and Michel drive to the Belgian capital, where 
they share a hotel bed and discover each other’s true gender. The corporate 
HQ turns out to be in Jersey. After boarding a fishing boat packed with illegal 
immigrants, the pair finally find the mansion of the wheeler-dealer responsible. 
Louise shoots his staff, his wife and adopted child; Michel shoots the tycoon. 
Later, in prison, Michel has Louise’s baby. 


get us to rise to the bait, it’s just that 
the whole thing’s suddenly stopped 
being funny. With risk-taking film- 
makers, perhaps that’s to be expected, 
but Louise - Mzc/?e/(the protagonists’ 
names conjoin in homage to a real-life 
19th-century French female anarchist) 
stumbles when its freewheeling 
approach lapses into overcalculation. 

Notwithstanding Seraphine star 
Moreau’s amazing combination 
of savage gruffness and underlying 
vulnerability, and banner’s ability 
to find the pathos in Michel’s self- 
deception, there’s a sense that the 
characters’ bumbling misadventures 
are pitched slightly too far from 
plausibility to generate real emotional 
involvement. When Delepine and 
Kervern hit the target, we laugh, we 
cringe, we get it - and even though 
their success rate here isn’t as high 
as we might hope, it’s still good to 
know they’re far from complacent in 
pushing themselves and their humour 
right to the edge. ^ Trevor Johnston 
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Mars Needs 
Moms 

USA 2011 

Director: Simon Wells 
With Seth Green, Dan Fogler, 
Elisabeth Harnois, Mindy Sterling 
Certificate PG 87m 57s 

Nine-year-old Milo (motion-capture 
body of Seth Green, voice of Seth 
Dursky) is an underappreciative brat 
whose mom (Joan Cusack) snaps and 
sends him to bed. When Milo feels 
bad and goes to apologise, he finds 
her being abducted by Martians. In 
Close Encounters of the Third Kind (1977), 
Melinda Dillon panicked as her son 
was snatched by aliens; here, it’s the 
other way round. Resourcefully 
clambering on board, Milo is knocked 
unconscious by the zero gravity and 
wakes up on the red planet, where he 
discovers Gribble (Dan Fogler), a slobby 
Apatow male. (“There’s no such thing 
as too much television,” he enthuses 
in between frequently questioning Milo 
with the hopeful, “Best bros?”) Wanting 
nothing more than videogames all day, 
this obese overgrown infant initially 
refuses to help Milo rescue his mother. 
Only when cajoled by the idealist 
needling of rebellious Martian Ki 
(Elisabeth Harnois) does Gribble agree 
to join the team. 

Together, Milo, Gribble and Ki 
form one of the most grating trios 
in children’s animated movies in 
recent memory. Milo has Seth Green’s 
distinctive body language, all bandy- 
legged swaying, but with the voice 
of a real adolescent pain. Gribble 
hyperventilates pop-cultural threads of 
associations and blurts out songs like a 
cut-rate mid-iqqos Robin Williams, and 
Ki completes the noxious threesome 
with a language derived entirely from 
sitcoms making fun of hippie slang 
(a riff, perhaps, on the aliens in Joe 
Dante’s Explorers who speak only in 
the television broadcasts they’ve 
received, but dumbed-down). 

In this film’s Mars, the women 
live indoors and run society, while 
the males are systematically cast out 
onto the planetary surface, illiterate 
and drooling; a decision made when 
the Martians noticed that the men 
only wanted to dance and play, while 
the women actually accomplished 
things. Like a much more sinister 


Knocked Up, the film suggests that, left 
to their own devices, men will live out 
a perpetual childhood (granted, all the 
bong-hits and beer cans are elided here). 
Simplistic though such gender notions 
may be, the already loud and annoying 
film takes it one step further, ultimately 
blaming this beyond-feminist state 
of affairs on ‘the Supervisor* (Mindy 
Sterling), a withered crone whose sad 
shrieking to her fellow females (“I did 
this for you”) tells the final moral: live 
by the nuclear family or die without it. 
No wonder Gribble’s been on Mars since 
the Reagan administration: so has this 
film. Vadim Rizov 
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SYNOPSIS The US, the present. Young Milo, tired of his mother’s discipline, 
tells her he would be better off without her. When he goes to apologise, he sees 
her being taken to a spaceship and sneaks aboard. 

Arriving on Mars, Milo meets Gribble, a human who tells him that Martians 
have been abducting human mothers to extract their parenting skills and 
implanting them into robots to raise their female children, destroying the mothers 
in the process. Milo sets out to rescue his mother. 

When Milo is captured by the Martians, the radio device he carries to keep in 
touch with Gribble is used to track Gribble down. Milo is rescued by Ki, a rebelhous 
Martian. Together, Milo and Ki rescue Gribble. Milo learns that Gribble followed his 
ovm mother to Mars, but was unable to save her in time. The three regroup on the 
rubbish-ridden surface of the planet, discovering an ancient portrait of a mother, 
father and child Martian. Ki realises that the Martians used to have families, rather 
than using robots to raise the women and leaving the men to fend for themselves. 
Milo rescues his mother. When Ki tells the Martians that there used to be families 
on Mars, they revolt against their leader. Milo and his mother return to Earth. 
Lovestruck Gribble stays on Mars with Ki. 
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Archipelago 
Joanna Hogg 


Order now from 

ai^zoncouk 


Subiect to availatwlity and change or wrtridrawai 
with notice. Prices and information are correct 
at time of going to press. Prices exclude postage 
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British writer/director Joanna Hogg 
follows her debut Unrelated with 
another insightful, impressively 
acted study of upper-middle-class 
family friction. 

• On DVD 9 May 


On Tour 

Mathieu Amalric 

Mathieu Amalric received the 
Best Director award at last years 
Cannes Film Festival for this 
candid portrait on the lives of 
a group of Burlesque performers. 
• On DVD 25 April 


I Brian Welsh 


A young soldier battles with post 
traumatic stress whilst trying to 
adapt to civilian life after leaving the 
army. Features an award-winning 
performance from Joanne Froggatt. 
• On DVD 25 April 
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Meek’s Cutoff 

USA 2010 

Director: Kelly Reichardt 
With Michelle Williams, Bruce 
Greenwood, Will Patton, Zoe Kazan 

Philip French once dubbed the 
western genre “a voracious bastard 
of a form, open equally to visionaries 
and opportunists”. Kelly Reichardt’s 
austere, resolutely enigmatic and 
desolately beautiM pioneer fable 
suggests she’s both at once, paring 
the western audaciously back to 
the bone and infusing it with her 
trademark minimalism. 

Meek's Cutoff is simultaneously 
cerebral and astonishingly cinematic, 
a historical road movie that stretches 
the inhospitable landscapes and 
marginal living of Wendy and Lucy 
(2008) in intriguing directions. 
Reichardt is the mistress of signalling 
much from minute details, 
transforming the serene opening 
image of settler women wading across 
a river, straight out of N.C. Wyeth’s 
pioneer paintings, with the terse, 
tension-inducing ‘LOST’ scratched 
into a branch by Thomas Gately. Her 
spare vision seems the embodiment of 
novelist Marilynne Robinson’s 
suggestion, heading up the press notes, 
that alongside the noisy male myths 
of gunplay and conquest, there is one 
- mostly perceived by women - of “a 
West dominated by space and silence”. 

There’s plenty of both here, 
surrounding a small wagon train of 
three settler couples, trudging through 
the sun-baked Oregon High Desert in 
1845, increasingly mistrustful of their 
blowhard guide Stephen Meek as water, 
and his blustering excuses, run low. 
Watching their struggle, Meek’s Cutoff 
creates a parallel Old West, one stripped 
of the traditional trappings of action 
sequences, expressive characterisation 
and widescreen. Its Academy ratio 
gives a claustrophobic, domestic feel - 
you jump when the camera, roaming 
over firewood foraging, ends on a pair 
of Indian feet. Though one could 
glimpse The Searchers {j 91^6) in its 
lunar landscapes, or Days of Heaven 
(1978) in its detached mood and often 
eerie beauty, the film’s small, inward- 
looking narrative and headily large 
themes make it a piece of considerable 
originality. Time, like the wagon-train, 
moves molasses-slow here, and Jon 
Raymond’s subtle scripting locates 
the drama within the pioneers’ 



Into great silence: Michelle Williams 


predicament as they bicker over 
whether to trust Meek, or the Cayuse 
Indian they eventually capture to 
guide them, who may be leading 
them to water, or to massacre. What 
invests us in their plight is Reichardt’s 
lingering obsession with the wheel- 
mending, bread-kneading, water- 
rationing, hardscrabble materiality 
of pioneer life, a close-up view of the 
women’s West unearthed recently 
by historians. We’re riding shotgun, 
feeling the precarious struggle for 
survival as Michelle Williams’s stoical, 
compassionate Emily shares food with 
her struggling neighbours, and Shirley 
Henderson’s journey-frayed mother 
reminisces about the easy life her 
father’s pigs led by comparison. 

However, the film’s unswerving 
severity, with muttered dialogue as 
heavily rationed as water (it’s as taciturn 
as True Gritis prolix) and the corralling 
of its cast in Christopher Blauvelt’s 
gorgeous but distancing long-shots, 
leads the viewer to scrabble restlessly 
for meaning. The political allegory 
aligning Meek’s cowboy bluster with 
the Bush years is a tad heavyhanded, 
even more so when young wife Millie’s 
rants about the Indian’s rock-scratched 
petroglyph ‘signals’ suggest today’s 
hysteria about terrorism. Rather more 
effective are the film’s glancing but 
resonant hints at biblical allegory, 
feminist fable or the reimagining of 
macho pioneer melodramas such as 


SYNOPSIS Oregon, 1845. Three pioneer families have been led on a route off the 
main wagon trail by boastful guide Stephen Meek, and are lost. Meek’s insistence 
that he knows the way is increasingly disbelieved as water supplies dwindle 
and they trek through the Oregon High Desert. Young wife Emily Tetherow 
encounters an Indian brave. Ten-year-old Jimmy White finds gold nuggets but, 
seeking water, they can’t stop to investigate further. Meek and Emily’s husband 
Solomon hunt down the Indian. After some arguing, the pioneers reluctantly 
decide to let him lead them to water. Emily feeds him, and mends his boot. The 
Indian scratches carvings in the rocks, and the pioneers fight over whether he 
is signalling to his tribe. Emily’s wagon is smashed to pieces being lowered down 
a hill. She draws a gun on Meek when he threatens the Indian. William White 
collapses from exhaustion. The Indian leads them to a tree, which may indicate 
water nearby. Millie and Thomas Gately don’t trust him, and wish to head north. 
The rest of the group, including Meek, appoint Solomon their leader. They decide 
to follow the Indian, who strides into the distance. The scene fades to black. 


The Way West {igby). Raymond’s 
concentration on the fracturing 
community rather than the individual, 
part of the film’s upending of genre 
norms, also means that only Bruce 
Greenwood’s garrulous Meek and 
Michelle Williams’s expertly nuanced 
Emily, wary and warm in equal 
measures as she reluctantly defends 
the Indian against Meek’s kneejerk 
racism, register strongly. But while 
its overarching ambiguity can 
infuriate, most notably in a daring 
and frustratingly oblique ending, 
it’s also its strongest suit. What’s 
manifest in Meek’s Cutoffisn’i destiny, 
but the difficulty of gauging truth, 
whether it concerns what’s over the 
hill, or within a human heart. 

*0^ Kate Stables 


CREDITS 

Directed 
Kelly Reichardt 
Produced by 
Neil Kopp 
Anish Savjani 
Elizabeth Cuthrell 
David Urrutia 
Screenplay 
Jon Raymond 
Cinematographer 
Christopher Blauvelt 
Editor 

Kelly Reichardt 
Production Designer 
David Doemberg 
Composer 
Jeff Grace 

©Thunderegg. LLC 
Production 
Companies 
An Even star Films, 
f ilmscience and 
Harmony/Pri m itive 
Nerd presentation 
Executive Producers 
Todd Haynes 
Phil Morrison 
Rajen Savjani 
Andrew Pope 
Steven Tuttleman 
Laura Rosenthal 
MikeS. Ryan 
Co-producer 
Vincent Savino 
Unit Production 
Manager 
Brett Cranford 
Production 
Co-ordinator 
Tanya Smith 
Production 
Accountants 
Arpita Banker 
Nicole Hawkins 
Locations 
Roger Faires 
Post-production 
Supervisor 
Joshua Rappaport 
Assistant Directors 
1st: Chris Carroll 
1st: Matt O'Connor 
2nd: Kyle Eaton 
Script Supervisor 
Gordon Bell 
Casting 
Laura Rosenthal 
Oregon: 

Simon Max Hill 
B Camera Operator/ 
Steadicam Operator 
Greg Schmitt 
Gaffer 
Efrem Peter 
Key Grip 

Brian Shotzbarger 
Art Director 
Kat Uhlmansiek 
Property Master 
Ryan Smith 
Costume Designer 
Vicki Farrell 
Department Head 
Make-up 
Leo Won 


Key Make-up 
Linda Andrews 
Make-up Artist 
Jamespatrick Smith Jr 
Key Hair-Wig Stylist 
David Kennedy 
Title Design 
Marlene McCarty 
Main Title Illustration 
Guthrie McCarty- 
Vachon 

Score Produced by 
Jeff Grace 
DaveEggar 
Sound Design 
Leslie Shatz 
Souixl Mixer 
Felix Andrew 
Re-recording Mixer 
Leslie Shatz 
Supervising Sound 
Editor 

Javier Bennassar 

Stunt Co-ordinator 
Jason Rodriguez 
Historical Consultants 
M.E. Buckner 
Michael R Jones 
Animal Provider 
A-List Animals 

CAST 

Michelle Williams 
Emily Tetherow 
Bruce Greenwood 
Stephen Meek 
Will Patton 
Solomon Tetherow 
Zbe Kazan 
Millie Gately 
Paul Dano 
Thomas Gately 
Shirley Henderson 
Glory White 
Neal Huff 
William White 
Tommy Nelson 
Jimmy White 
Rod Rondeaux 
the Indian 

In Colour 
[1.33:1] 

Distributor 

Soda Pictures 


Passenger 

Side 

Canada 2009 

Director: Matthew Bissonnette 
With Adam Scott, Joel Bissonnette, 
Richard Medina, Mickey Cottrell 

Like Abbas Kiarostami’s 10(2002), 
most of Passenger Side takes place in 
a car as its protagonists drive around 
a city encountering characters whose 
life stories provide a portrait of a time 
and place. Reeled off as a list, this cast 
of characters - rich suburbanite, 
transvestite hooker, ex actor junkie, 
illegal Mexican workers, desert sage. 
Valley-girl drunk and pom-movie 
director - namechecks every cliche in 
the LA book. But what keeps Passenger 
S/de interesting is the understated wit 
of the dialogue and the way the truth 
of its situation gradually unfolds. 

Driver and passenger are two 
brothers, 37-year-old novelist Michael 
and his younger sibling Tobey, a 
former junkie now come clean. Their 
relationship feels unforced and natural 
and their conversations nicely replicate 
the dynamic of two people so familiar 
with each other that not everything 
needs to be spelled out or explained. 
There are no big scenes or revelations, 
and it’s through listening carefully to 
their asides and one-liners - with gags 
whose references range from James 
Joyce to the Church of Scientology 
(given added humour by the fact that 
Adam Scott’s Michael is a Tom Cruise 
lookalike) - that we gradually build 
a portrait of their shared history and 
present. Michael may be behind the 
wheel, but from the outset it’s Tobey 
on the passenger side who is driving 
the journey. 

The brothers are a contrasting 
pair. Tobey appears streetwise, 
extrovert and optimistic, at home in 
every social stratum, understanding 
and inhabiting the world as it is. 
Seemingly embittered and self- 
contained, Michael lives in the past, 
surrounding himself with outmoded 
technology, refusing engagement and 
writing novels that replay his family 
history in barely disguised form. We 
absorb this information and make 
connections much as we might in real 
life. But the Lynchian twist at the end 
undermines easy assumptions about 
the characters’ motivations and requires 
us to replay the dialogue to understand 
what’s really going on. 

You’ll probably know if you’re 
going to like Passenger Side from the 
opening shot (a sofa, typewriter and 
retro telephone, which rings, is 
answered by Michael - framed from 
chest to knees - who talks, hangs 
up and then sits down and thinks, 
allowing us to see his face for the 
first time). It’s held for long enough 
to give anyone expecting an action 
movie time to leave. Michael and 
Tobey are Canadians who’ve lived in 
LA for eight years, and other images 

- of the ocean, of desert wildlife, of car 
tail-lights snaking along the highway 

- play like the vision of an outsider 
wondering at the details of a city its 
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SYNOPSIS Los Angeles, the present. Novelist Michael cancels his plans to spend 
his 37th birthday on a date when his ex-junkie younger brother Tobey phones to 
ask for help. As they drive around LA on Tobey’s instructions, encountering a rich 
suburbanite, a transvestite hooker, an ex actor junkie, illegal Mexican workers, 
a desert sage, a pom-movie director and a racist mechanic, Tobey reveals that he 
is on the trail of his former girlfriend, Theresa. He tells Michael they haven’t seen 
each other for six months but spoke on the phone the night before and agreed 
to marry. As each lead draws a blank, the brothers give up and go to a bar; Theresa 
walks in and while Tobey is buying drinks she tells Michael that she knows Tobey 
loves her, whereas Michael never did. After asking her to promise never to tell 
Tobey the truth, Michael walks out and returns to his apartment. 


inhabitants no longer notice. 

Sometimes the camera seems to hover 
simply so we can hear entire songs 
from the assortment of indie tapes 
Michael plays in his vintage BMW. (It’s 
a soundtrack that even features two 
songs by the Mekons - a band we fans 
know to be the best in the world.) The 
diegetic music comments on the action 
- “Just an ordinary night”, “Where is 
she now?” - but there is also huge 
pleasure in just looking and listening, 
in allowing yourself to drift along in the 
film world much as Michael and Tobey 
drift through the city. Vicky Wilson 


CREDITS 

Directed by 
Matthew Bissonnette 
Produced by 
Corey Marr 
Written 

Matthew Bissonnette 

Director of 
Photography 

Jonathon Cliff 

Editor 

Matthew Hannam 

©Green Car Movie 
Company Inc. 
Production 
Companies 
Corey Marr Productions 
and 105 Films present 
Produced with the 
participation of Telefilm 
Canada 

Produced in association 
with The Movie 
Network. Movie Central 
Executive Producers 
Adam Scott 
Corey Marr 
Matthew Bissonnette 
Line Producer/ 
Associate Producer 
Mitch Glick 
Assistant Director 
1st: Paige Reinis 


Script Supervisor 
Paige Reinis 
Steadicam Operator 
Hugh Bell 
1 Gaffer 
I Scott Inemblay 
Key Grip 
I Chuck May 
Visual Effects 
I Darren Wall 

Set Decorator/Props 
I April Glover 

Costume Designer 
I Melissa Clemens 
Make-up Artist/ 

Hair Stylist 
I Rhiannon Wdbb 
Soundtrack 

I "Punks in the Beerlight" 
I - Silver Je\A/s; "Hit the 
I Grouixi Running” - 
i Smog; "Cannibal Caf6" 

I -SNFU; "Mini TV’s” 

I "Graveyard" -Chad 
I VanGaalen; "Ordinary 
I Night’; "Last Night on 
i Earth" - the Mekons; 
i "Kid Dynamite" - 
i Squirrel Bait; "The 
I Goldheart Mountaintop 
i Queen Directory” - 
I Guided by Voices; 

I "Good Guys & Bad 
I Guys’; "We Saw Jerry's 
Daughter” - Camper 
I 


van Beethoven; "Call of 
I the Wild” -The Nils; 

I "Final Day” -\bung 
I Marble Giants; "Jak” - 
I Volcano Suns; 

I " Driveway to Driveway” 

I - Superchunk; "Freak 
I Scene” -Dinosaur Jr; 

I "Fucked Up Ronnie” - 
I DO.A.; "Isabel" - 
I Unrest; "Wild Sage" - 
I The Mountain Goats: 

I "Rough Gem” - Islands; 
I "Be What You Want" - 
I Asexuals; "Suzanne" - 
I Leonard Cohen; "You 
I Don't Have to Make Me 
I Feel Better” - Mac 
McCaughan; "Hard 
Drive" - Evan Dando; 

I "Passenger Side" - 
i Wilco 

Music Consultant 
I Mac McCaughan 
Sound Recordists 
I Carrie Sheldon 
I Adam Douglass 
Re-recording Mixers 
Matt Chan 
I Jan Rudy 

Supervising Sound 
I Editor 
1 Matt Chan 

I CAST 

Adam Scott 
I Michael 

Joel Bissonnette 
I Tobey 

Richard Medina 
man with knife 
Mickey Cottrell 
I suspicious man 
I Vitta Quinn 
I Carla 

Dimitri Coats 
I Goofus 

Victor Martinez 
I Alberto 

Roberto Enrique 
I Manuel 

Penelope Allen 
I Henrietta 
Kimberly Huie 
I Laurie 


Greg Dulli 
porn director 
Gale Harold 
Karl 

Maja Miletich 

Karen 

Rachael Santhon 

Anna 

Adam Balsam 
porn PA. 

Travis Waick 

gas station attendant 

Robin Tunney 

Theresa 

Sean Parker 

Dog 

Rebecca Buhr 

nurse 

□leen Mclntire 

nurse 

Ben Booker 
porn camera 
Steve Hunt 
porn sound 
James Delmer 
Connor Murphy-Boyd 
Siobhan Murphy-Boyd 
beach teens 
Ricardo A. Garcia 
bartender 
Theo Burkhardt 
Shannon Cornett 
Sarah Emmons 
Stephen Glover 
Jenny Gustavsson 
Anette Hein 
Megan Menzel 
David Saucedo 
bar patrons 

Dolby Digital 
In Colour 
[L85:l] 

Distributor 
Axiom Films Limited 



Pina 

Germany/France/ 

United Kingdom 2011 
Director: Wim Wenders 

Filmgoers may have first encountered 
the work of celebrated experimental 
German choreographer Pina Bausch 
through Pedro Almodovar’s Talk to Her 
(2002), which opened with her 
performance of ‘Cafe Miiller’, a dance 
whose themes of unconsciousness and 
desire resonated throughout the film. 

Bausch is the ghost at the heart of 
this new 3D documentary/dance film 
from Wim Wenders. She died of cancer 
on 30 June 2009, after several years 
spent discussing the film with Wenders 
and two days before shooting was 
scheduled to begin. Intended as a 
tribute and a conversation, Pina is 
charged by its status as a monument 
and a memento mori - yet with only 
tantalising archival glimpses of Bausch 
in rehearsal, and the recollections of her 
dancers cut up until they resemble the 
platitudes of reality TV contestants, the 
film struggles to generate a narrative or 
thematic backbone, relying instead on - 
often breathtaking - visuals that make 
the viewer want to see the dancing live. 

While Almodovar’s film drew on 
Bausch’s work (and her living presence) 
for its haunting themes, Wenders is 
engaged in a different project, one that’s 
concerned with what is lost when live 
performances go unrecorded, and also 
when they are recorded. At times, as 
in the opening sequence from ‘The Rite 
of Spring’, Wenders offers both a 
clear introduction to Bausch’s singular 
dance language and, as the dancers 
appear to come towards us, vertiginous 
wonders, capturing the choreographic 
thrill of bodies moving singly and 
together in space. 

While the film offers arguably the 
least sensationalist and most cinematic 
use of 3D technology seen so far, its 
insistence on securing the illusion 
of depth of field often works against, 
rather than for, its goal of capturing 
the staged dance performances. 

Cutting to close-ups and changing 
perspectives not only breaks the 
illusion (a complaint frequently 
made about filmed performances) 
but also undermines the 3D as the 
frame intrudes, severing dancers’ 
limbs as they approach the camera. 

The question of film’s relation to 
theatre, which vexed early critics 
such as Hugo Munsterberg, arises 
again here, complicated by the fact 
that Bausch was an anti-illusionistic 
choreographer, committed to fracturing 
narrative and space. 

Dance film has been involved in 
technological innovations since the 
early years of cinema, as Loie Fuller, 
Mary Wigman, Maya Deren and Busby 
Berkeley developed choreographic 
and cinematic techniques in tandem, 
something that has arguably continued 
in the work of video-makers and artists 
such as Spike Jonze and Sam Taylor- 
Wood. Bausch’s stage work was not 
conceived, or reconceived, for film 
(and unlike many contemporary 
choreographers, she didn’t use film 


on stage), so in some ways Pina feels 
obsolete: conceived outside the history 
of dance film, and without the 
innovations that mark it. 

It is only when Wenders moves the 
dancers away from the theatre and out 
into the world that his use of 3D comes 
into its own. Positioning dancers in 
fabulous evening wear around the 
uncannily tidy town of Wuppertal 
with its surreal suspension railway 
and pavilions, and out into the equally 
surreal countryside of Bergisches Land 
(which appears to have a river, a desert, 
a quarry and an escarpment, as well 
as transcendent light), Wenders begins 
to find a cinematic language equivalent 
to - rather than dedicated to archiving - 
Bausch’s innovations in dance. 

In the film’s only clip of Bausch 
talking, she describes returning to her 
role in ‘Cafe Mtiller’ and finding herself 
unable to dance it with conviction 
until she remembered that, in the 
initial run, she’d danced it with her eyes 
looking down behind closed lids, rather 
than towards the front. It is this kind of 
haptic, uncanny detail that Almodovar’s 
film suggests by embedding the dance 
in the narrative and his characters’ 
bodies, while Wenders focuses on 
technical mastery. Yet Pina also 
points the path to regeneration, by 
moving dance into strange, suggestive 
landscapes and away from the theatrical 
space that continues to haunt cinema’s 
idea of itself. Sophie Mayer 


CREDITS 

Directed by 
Wim Wenders 
produced ty 
Wim Wenders 
Gian-Piero Ringel 
Written by 
Wim Wenders 
Based on pieces and 
choregraphies by Pina 
Bausch 
Directors of 
Photography 
H6l6ne Louvart 
JCrgWidmer 
Editor 

Toni Froschhammer 
Art Director 
Peter Pabst 
Film Score 
Thom Hanreich 

©Neue Road Movies & 
Eurowide Film 
Production 
Production 
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HanWay Films presents 
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production in co- 
production with 
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Production. ZDF and 
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Wuppertal Pina Bausch. 
Pina Bausch 
Foundation, LArche 
Editeurand Pictorion 
dasWerk 
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Culture and 
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I Jeremy Thomas 
I Co-producers 
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i Chris Boizu 
Commissioniiig 
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I Wbl^ng Bergmann 
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I Dieter Schneider 
Line Producers 
I Peter Hermann 
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Associate Producers 
HeinerBastian 
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I Stephan Mallmann 
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Co-ordinator 
I Sabine Hesseling 
I Production 
I Co-ordinators 
I Marie-Christine Ernst 
I Elisa Gomis 
Production 
Accountants 
I Boris Dillen 
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Stage Manager 
I Tanztheater Wuppertal 
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I Felicitas Willems 
Location Manager 
I Ren6 Saidjughian 
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Supervisor 
I Dominik Bollen 
Assistant Directors 
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I Reshoot 
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Lighting Director 
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Camera Operator 
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Rite of spring cleaning: ‘Pina’ 


Key Grip 
Jean Chesneau 
Visual Effects 
Kalle Max Hofmann 
3D Producer 
Erwin M. Schmidt 
Director of 
Stereography 
Alain Derobe 
3D Supervisor 
Frangois Gamier 
Stereography 
Josephine Derobe 
Thierry Pbuffary 
3D Consultant 
Patrick J. Palmer 
Stereoscopic 
Consultant 
Stefan Albertz 
Set Design 
Peter Pabst 
RolfBbrzik 
Artwork 

Helga Rechenbach 
Ulrike Robben 
Propaganda B 
Artistic Consultants 
Dominique Mercy 
Robert Sturm 
Props 

ArnulfEichholz 
Jan Szito 
Costume Design 
Maribn Cito 
RolfBbrzik 
Wardrobe 
Harald Boll 
Silvio Franco 
Andreas Maier 
Katnn Moos 
Ulrike Schneider 
Make-up 
Astrid Weber 
Fritz Schulze 
Susanne Tenner 
Music Supervisors 
Milena Fessmann 
Beckmann 
Soundtrack 
Ibc 

Choreographies 

Pina Bausch 
Rehearsal Directors 
Cafe Muller 
MalouAiraudo 
Helena Pikon 
Le Sacre duphntemps 
Barbara Kaufmann 


Dominique Mercy 
Kenji Takagi 
Kontakthof 
Benedicte Billiet 
Josephine Ann Endicott 
Vollmond 
Daphnis Kokkinos 
Dominique Mercy 
Robert Sturm 
Ballet Masters 
Tanztheater Wuppertal 
Pina Bausch: 

Makxj Airaudo 
Christine Biedermann 
Emesta Corvino 
Andrey Klemm 
Ed Kortlandt 
Christine Kono 
Paul Melis 
Agnes Failai 
Janet Panetta 
Anthony Rizzi 
Sound Recordist 
Andre Rigaut 
Re-recording Mixer 
Matthias Lempert 
Technical Directors 
Manfred Marczewski 
JOrg Ramershoven 

WITH 

performedby 

Regina Advento 
Malou Airaudo 
Ruth Amarante 
Joige Puerta Armenta 
Pina Bausch 
Rainer Behr 
Andr^ Berezin 
Damiano Ottavio Bigi 
B4n^dicte Billiet 
Ales Cucek 
Clementine Deluy 
Josephine Ann 
Endicott 
Lutz Forster 
Pablo Aran Gimeno 
Mechthild Grossmann 
Silvia Farias Heredia 
Barbara Kaufmann 
Nayoung Kim 
Daphnis Kokkinos 
Ed Kortlandt 
Eddie Martinez 
Dominique Mercy 
Thusnelda Mercy 
Ditta Miranda Jasjfi 
Cristiarui Morganti 


Morena Nascimento 
Nazareth Panadero 
Helena Pikon 
Fabien Prioville 
Jean-Laurent 
Sasportes 
Franko Schmidt 
Azusa Seyama 
Julie Shanahan 
Julie Anne Stanzak 
Michael Strecker 
Fernando Suels 
Mendoza 
Aida Vainieri 
Anna Wehsarg 
Tsal-Chin Yu 

guest dancers for “Le 
Sacre duprintemps" 

Alexeider Abad 
Gonzales 

Stephan Brinkmann 
Meritxell Checa 
Esteban 
Paul Hess 
Rudolf Gigleberger 
: ChrystelWu 
Guillebaud 
Mu-Yi Kuo 
; Szu-V\feiWu 

Tomoko Yamashita 
Sergey Zhukov 
Andy Zondag 

"Kontakthof dancers 
with teenagers over 14 

Flutura Ajvazi 
Bastian ^stian 
Kira Clemens 
Philipp Danisch 
Timo Dieckmann 
Pia Jansen 
Maria Farber 
Marvin George 
Luca Greco 
Lisa Hymmen 
Lisa Kleinschmidt 
Jonas Kiran Kosmoll 
Lydia Kumi 
Kim Ldrken 
Katja Manke 
Jan Mdllmer 
Ben Pfennig 
Lennard Pfennig 
Jonas Quatuor 
Melissa Raucamp 
Mona Remfort 
Ramona Rexfort 


Alexandros 
Sarakassidis 
Andy SIchui 
Bjdm Tappert 
Rosario l^no 
Florian Wisnewski 
Joy Wonnenberg 

i "Kontakthof dancers 
I wfith ladies and 
I gentlemen over 65 

Rosemarie Asbeck 
Karlheinz Buchwald 
Ulla Buchwald 
Lore Duwe-Scherwat 
Bemd Geike 
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SYNOPSIS This 3D documentary/dance film opens with an aerial shot of the 
Tanztheater Wuppertal in Germany, home to legendary choreographer Pina 
Bausch and her ensemble from 1973 until her death in 2009, just before filming 
was due to start. 

On the stage inside the theatre, covered in earth, a dancer performs a series of 
complex, ritual gestures. The company of dancers then files in from the wings. 

The film presents sections of four Bausch productions: ‘The Rite of Spring’; ‘Cafe 
Miiller’, performed by six dancers with closed eyes on a stage littered with tables 
and chairs; ‘Kontakthof’, about the rituals and romance of social dance; and 
‘Vollmond’, an elemental piece performed under and over a deluge of water. 

In voiceover we hear the dancers’ recollections of Bausch; we see archival footage 
of Bausch at rehearsals, and restagings of elements of the four dances around the 
town of Wuppertal and in the countryside of Bergisches Land. 


Rango 

USA20U 

Director: Gore Verbinski 
Voices of Johnny Depp, Isla Fisher, 
Abigail Breslin, Ned Beatty 
Certificate PG 107m 9s 

In 1991, Steven Spielberg produced 
An American Tail Fievel Goes West, a 
pleasant drawn cartoon spoofing the 
western, with heroic mice, black-hatted 
cats and James Stewart in his last role, as 
a grizzled law-dog. Now Gore Verbinski 
directs Rango, a grittier, CGI western 
with snakes, toads, armadillos and 
Johnny Depp’s Rango, a highly strung 
chameleon who uses the myth of the 
west to mould his shapeless identity. 

It seems likely that Rango wiW gain a 
cult fanbase and be a contender for next 
year’s animated Oscar. Its commercial 
prospects are shakier. 

That’s because Rango isn’t a family 
film like Fievel Goes West. It’s debatable 
whether it’s for families at all. The 
film is more interested in grandiose 
archetypes and loving pastiches than in 
creating appealing characters, and it’s as 
parched of warmth as its desert town is 
of water. The starting-point is a cartoon 
cliche: hollow-man hero Rango arrives 
in town pretending to be what he’s not. 
On to this the script pours a heavily 
annotated hero’s journey, culminating 
in Rango’s delirious quest through vast 
desert landscapes, the chameleon with 
no identity meeting the Man With No 
Name - Clint Eastwood, albeit voiced 
by Timothy Olyphant. 

True, Rango remembers it’s a cartoon, 
with a band of omnipresent doleful 
owls providing musical commentaries 
on the story. The best slapstick is in 
a bar scene (partly alluding to Alan 
Rafkin’s 1968 film The Shakiest Gun in 
the West), where Rango belches fire into 
the face of a bad-guy (Ray Winstone), 
resulting in a ‘slow-burn’ glare. There’s 
also the expected CGI spectacle, scored 
magnificently by Hans Zimmer; a 
stagecoach chase is crossbred with an 
Apocalypse Noiu-style air-attack starring 
a squadron of dive-bombing bats. 

Rango resembles Who Framed Roger 
Rabbit (igSS) in that both are genre 
pastiches by live-action directors using 
animation to attract parents with kids, 
while not making any concessions to 
the latter in their scripts. Both draw 
on Chinatown {igy 4), with villains 
who don’t want to skin puppies or rule 
nurseries (agendas that children can 
understand) but instead want to build 
superhighways or animal Las Vegases. 
The dialogue isn’t the split-level kind 
from Pixar, exemplified by the ‘laser 
envy’ double entendre in Toy Story 
(1995). Instead it’s aimed over children’s 
heads for long stretches, delivered 
by the likes of Ned Beatty (who was, 
admittedly, folksy villain Lotso in 
Toy Story 3) and Harry Dean Stanton. 

In Rangds campfire scene, a critter 
thoughtfully remarks, “I found a 
human spinal column in my faecal 
matter once...” 

Viewers may split in a commercially 
dangerous way. Older animation fans, 
especially those tired of the adulation 
given to Pixar, may embrace Range; but 


the casting vote could go to parents of 
bored tots. For decades, cartoon creators 
and fans have railed against the dictum 
that animation is for children. (Gore 
Verbinski told the New York Times that 
he was “dying for” animated films rated 
PG-13 or R.) Rango, though, may struggle 
against a mainstream audience that 
doesn’t give a fig for grown-up cartoons. 

Andrew Osmond 
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SYNOPSIS The Mojave Desert, near Los Angeles. A car swerves on the freeway, 
throwing out a terrarium containing a confused chameleon. The aged armadillo 
who caused the accident tells the lizard to go to the desert town of Dirt. On the 
way, the lizard encounters a monstrous hawk and a strong-willed female iguana 
called Beans. 

Arriving in Dirt, the chameleon pretends to be a hero gunslinger called Rango. 
He has a run-in with the local bad guys, but their showdown is interrupted by the 
hawk. By luck, Rango squashes it with a water tower. Dirt’s mayor, Tortoise John, 
appoints Rango sheriff. 

Dirt is desperately short of water. Thanks to Rango’s stupidity, a team of 
burrowing raiders enter the bank, seemingly stealing the water reserves. Rango, 
Beans and others give chase, taking on the raiders in an epic battle. However, it 
turns out the water was stolen before the raiders entered the bank. Rattlesnake 
Jake, who is Tortoise John’s ally, attacks Rango, exposing him as a fraud. Rango 
wanders delirious into the desert and has a vision of ‘the Spirit of the West’ - Clint 
Eastwood - who encourages him to try again. Seeing Las Vegas, Rango realises 
that Tortoise John stole Dirt’s water in order to buy the land and start his own city. 

Rango enlists the raiders to send a deluge down Las Vegas’s water pipes to Dirt. 
In the battle that follows. Rattlesnake Jake realises he has been betrayed by 
Tortoise John and drags him off to his doom. Dirt is saved. 
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Last rango in Vegas: ‘Rango’ 


Redemption 

USA 2007 

Director: Robert Conway 
With Dustin James, Tom Noga, 
Ash Morgan, Clint James 
Certificate: not submitted 89m 


What’s the notch below straight-to- 
DVD? Straight-to-the-Poundsaver-DVD- 
bin? Whatever it is, this low-budget, 
low-intelligence western is down 
there. Redemption is essentially a 
clumsy compilation of genre cliches - 
a bloody tale of revenge, atonement and 
redemption, set in a two-bit town called, 
yes, Redemption, with taciturn gunmen, 
corrupt army officers, a gnomic Native 
American tracker, virginal whores and 
saloon-bar gun battles. 

Not that cliches are unforgivable in 
a western: as with noiroi horror, they’re 
the recurring features that define the 
genre. Handled correctly they give 
genre its internal consistency even as a 
filmmaker plays with or subverts them. 
But director Robert Conway makes 
nothing new out of them in Redemption: 
on the contrary, you feel more acutely 
the wear and tear already inflicted on 
his hand-me-down ideas and images. 
Instead he brings incompetence: there 
are basic technical howlers here that 
belong in a film-school tutorial. A 
woman approaches a saloon bar, but 
in the reverse shot seems to have 
transformed into a different character 
- until you realise that Conway has 
simply allowed two actors to walk 
in file, each obscuring the other in 
a different shot. One of the villains 
appears to have fired a gun off into 
the air, until the next shot reveals he 
has hit someone point blank in the 
head - the victim was simply cropped 
out of the previous view. The gunfights 
are just visual gibberish. 

Conway isn’t helped by a cast 
largely out-acted by the horses, but 
as a director, his only signature seems 
to be the cheap injection of sex and 
violence. Establishing shots of the 
town and its bar usually involve an 
extra getting into a gunfight over cards 
and a couple having drunken sex in a 
comer; the film’s hero has a hacksaw 
applied to his leg under interrogation. 

Conway not only writes but directs 
and edits Redemption, though I wouldn’t 
mistake this for auteurist obsession. 

My suspicion is that he had to direct 
because no one would shoot his script, 
and he had to edit because no one 
would edit what he’d shot. 

Sam Davies 
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Red Riding 
Hood 

USA20U 

Director: Catherine Hardwicke 
With Amanda Seyfried, 

Gary Oldman, Billy Burke, Max Irons 
Certificate 12A 99m 42s 

It may take place under a blood moon 
rather than a New Moon but Red Riding 
Hood still shamelessly covets the 
commercial success of Catherine 
Hardwicke’s first instalment in the 
Twilight franchise. This is the sequel she 
never got to make. Again a teenage girl 
(Amanda Seyfried) vacillates between 
two men: Henry, a rich, wimpy blond 
(the undersized Max Irons essaying the 
Taylor Lautner part), and woodcutter 
Peter (Shiloh Fernandez, doing the 
bad-boy Robert Pattinson bit he was a 
finalist for in the original Twilight him). 

Seyfried’s Valerie lives in a sleepy 
village (a world rendered as a 
soundstage against a generic forest) 
where residents put out monthly 
offerings to fend off the werewolf. 

When the werewolf breaks the truce. 
Father Solomon (Gary Oldman) comes 
to tovm to help. A Roman Catholic 
sadist, Solomon sniffs out witchcraft, 
throwing a mentally disabled boy into 
a metal chamber over a furnace to 
torture information out of him. 

Unsurprisingly, patriarchy is the 
ultimate villain here. Valerie spends 
a lot of time worrying about whether 
or not she’s a ‘good girl’ - perhaps an 
inappropriate term for a young woman 
in her late teens, especially creepy 
coming from her grizzled father (Billy 
Burke, another Twilight hoidover). Her 
inner struggle is whether to go with 
solid-and-sensitive Henry or rough-but- 
exciting Peter, who nearly takes her 
virginity at one point. Red Riding Hood 
is, after all, ostensibly a psychosexual 
take on the fairytale: not a new idea 
(cf Neil Jordan’s The Company of Wolves) 
but still one wilder than this film 
can handle. The suggestive red cape 
and drops of blood trailing Valerie 
notwithstanding, this is chaste territory. 

Hardwicke gained fame with 
2003’s Thirteen, a lurid portrait of 
LA pre-teen girlhood run amok in a 
hypersexualised landscape, rendered 


at a pitch Kenneth Anger might find 
shrill. She then tried her hand at skate- 
punk hagiography (Lords ofDogtown, 
2005) and innocuously reverential 
biblical filmmaking (The Nativity 
Story, 2006) before hitting it big with 
Twilight in 2008. Nothing if not nakedly 
calculating, she offers up more of the 
same here: pale young men not too 
overbearingly enticing maidens to 
shed their innocence, moody indie 
rock (Fever Ray) and some truly 
indifferent dialogue. “I have been so 
disrespected,” the werewolf explains. 
Stupid, but not as much as the dance 
sequence, in which Zeffirelli’s Romeo 
& /w/zef ballroom hand-dances mesh 
with booty-grinding. ^ Vadim Rizov 
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SYNOPSIS The Old West. A priest receives a visitor begging for help: a young 
family have been robbed and murdered in their home, the daughter kidnapped. 
The priest, a deadly killer known as ‘the Apostle’, arms and sets out. 

Gunslinger Frank seeks out a man named Jack and demands to know where 
the daughter, Jenny, is. Jack has sold her on and tells Frank to look for her in the 
town of Redemption. Frank finds Jenny pressed into prostitution. He kills her pimp 
but before he can free her he becomes embroiled in a power struggle between the 
rival gangs of Captain Till and ‘the General’, each wanting to recruit him for his 
shooting ability. 

Frank refuses an offer from Till to kill the General for $10,000. He finds Jenny 
and they sleep together. The General then takes Frank prisoner and tortures him 
for information about Till. Frank escapes, killing the General and many others. 

He visits Till and demands payment, wanting the money for Jenny. Till admits 
that he can’t pay; Frank gives him a week to find the money. Frank confesses to 
Jenny that he was among those who attacked her family, but insists it was only 
meant as a robbery and that he wants to atone for the bloodshed. 

Till arranges for Frank to be shot and Jenny kidnapped. Frank survives but is 
semi-paralysed. He goes after Till and his men but is shot again. Till believes he 
has triumphed, until the Apostle arrives and kills him and all his surviving men. 


SYNOPSIS A small village in a fairytale land. The villagers give monthly 
offerings to the wolf that lives in the forest. One of the villagers, Valerie, is 
supposed to marry comparatively rich blacksmith Henry but loves woodcutter 
Peter. On the day Valerie and Peter plan to elope, Valerie’s sister Lucie is found 
dead. A hunting party brings back a wolf’s head. Catholic priest/werewolf hunter 
Father Solomon arrives and explains that if it were the werewolf’s head it would 
transform back into a human head; the real werewolf is still out there. 

During the next three days of the blood moon, anyone bitten will become a 
werewolf. Disbelieving Solomon, the villagers throw a party. The werewolf attacks 
and speaks to Valerie, the only person who can understand him, offering to stop 
the attacks if Valerie comes away with him. When the mentally disabled brother 
of Valerie’s friend Roxanne is arrested and tortured as a suspect, Roxanne tells 
Solomon about the incident. Indicted as a potential witch, Valerie is tied up in 
the town square as bait for the wolf, then rescued by Henry and Peter. Increasingly 
fearful that everyone around her might be the wolf, Valerie visits her grandmother. 
Arriving at her forest cabin, Valerie finds that her father has killed her grandmother 
because she realised he was the werewolf. Her father asks Valerie to come away 
with him, but she and Peter kill him. Bitten and infected, Peter goes away to learn 
how to control himself. Living in her grandmother’s cabin, Valerie waits until Peter 
returns in werewolf form. 
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NEW COLLECTIONS 
ON BFI DVD 


discover film 



Six rare early films from legendary auteur Akira 
Kurosawa available on DVD for the first time. 


gyp DUAL FORMAT EDITION 

Contains both DVD and BKi ray versions 



rout POBTRAITS OF POST-WAK BRITAIN BY |OHN KIUSH 

J liew are jUms to be tieusured.' 


'The most touching films Ive seen this year. Hail 
John Krish, and the BFI for rediscovering him' 
Independent 


‘Continuously interesting. . formally 
adroit and persuosioely acted' oascavn 


THE FILMS OF RICHARD WOOLLEY 


UNFLINCHING 

EYE 






This 4-DVD collection sees the long-overdue 
release of the work of British independent 
filmmaker Richard Woolley. 


This unique anthology of 16 short films 
takes in almost 60 years of the British sex 
education film. 


Available now from 


bfi.org.uk 


hm .com 



Films 
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That sinking feeling: Hilary Swank 


The Resident 

USA/United Kingdom 2010 
Director: Antti J. Jokinen 
With Hilary Swank, Jeffrey Dean 
Morgan, Lee Pace, Christopher Lee 
Certificate 15 91m 16s 

There’s a tiny subgenre of horror 
melodrama in which stalkers lurk in the 
interstices of ideal homes - attics, wall 
cavities, secret passageways and 
basements - breathing heavily as they 
spy through peepholes on innocents 
who think they live alone. Among these 
are Bad Ronald {1^74), Crawlspace {igS6), 
Hider in the House (igSg) and The House 
that Mary Boughtiigg^), though the 
closest in premise to this new addition 
to the roster is the 1992 TV movie 
Through the Eyes of a Killer, adapted from 
a short story (The Master Builder’) by 
the British writer Christopher Fowler. 
All the conventions of these modern 
gothics are deployed in The Resident 
a subjective camera creeping through 
spaces behind the walls and peering 
out at Hilary Swank in stages of casual 
undress; a blatant red herring on site 
(Christopher Lee) to make the actual 
villain seem more plausible in the 
early stages; staring eyes behind plug 
sockets and antique ventilation holes; 
the notion that the stalker is trying to 
insinuate himself into a normal world 
his weird family background has denied 
him; and a final confrontation in which 
the burly menace keeps on attacking 
the supposedly medically qualified 
heroine no matter how many nails 
she pumps into his chest. 

Once, this was intended as the 
first theatrical release from the new 
Hammer Films outfit, but it was 
bumped in favour of the vampire movie 
Let Me In and the Irish supernatural 
horror Wake Wood, which are more 
obviously in the Hammer style of 
supernatural melodrama. Throughout 
its existence, Hammer did make films 
like The Resident -hnef British B- 


pictures built around fading American 
stars turned out in the 1950s (Stolen Face, 
Mantrap) before the breakthrough of 
The Curse of Frankenstein, the strain of 
1960s grand guignol designed to ride 
the coattails of Psycho or What Ever 
Happened to Baby /ane? (elements of 
Paranoiac and Fanatic float about here 
somewhere) and, especially, the 
makeshift tired-old-plot TV movies the 
original company made in its last gasps 
in the 1980s under the rubric Hammer 
House of Mystery and Suspense. 

First-time director Antti J. Jokinen, 
who co-wrote with Robert Orr 
( Underworld Rise of the Lycans), has 
a background in music videos, but 
unwisely undercranks the bravura 
here. Only an excess of style could have 
made this play, but it feels almost too 
respectable, as if Jokinen the director 
was ashamed of the cliches forced on 
him by Jokinen the writer. Hilary 
Swank is rangily photogenic, and seen 
often in lingerie, the bath or a sweat, 
but somehow doesn’t convince as a 
stalker’s ideal woman. The script doesn’t 
dare make its heroine even partially 
complicit in her situation (for all the 
misread signals that so enrage the 
villain) or actively maniacal, though 
a proper mad scene might suit 
Swank’s angular presence better 
than yet another chased-about-while- 


whimpering heroine. Jeffrey Dean 
Morgan, all shy smile and salt-and- 
pepper beard, is similarly not quite 
right for the heavy. The film is coy 
about the degree to which he molests 
the drugged heroine, but predictable 
when it comes to the incidental body 
count The only surprise is that the 
flea-collared dog who shows up with 
the doomed ex-boyfriend doesn’t get 
killed in line with the landlord’s ‘no 
pets’ rule. Kim Newman 


CREDITS 

Directed by 
Antti J. Jokinen 
Producers 
Simon Oakes 
Guy East 
Cary Brokaw 
Tobin Aimbrust 
Written by 
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Director of 
Ptx)tography 
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©Resident Productions. 
LLC 

Production 

Companies 


Exclusive Media Group 
presents a Hammer 
Films production 
An Antti J. Jokinen film 
Executive Producers 
Tom Lassally 
Renny Harlin 
Hilary S\A/ank 
Alex Brunner 
Nigel Sinclair 
Co-producers 
Vicki Dee Rock 
Jillian Longnecker 
Line Producer 
Additional Photography: 
Drew Bracken 
Unit Production 
Managers 
Anne Johns 
NY Unit: 

Lucille Smith 
Production 
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Tiffany Tiesiera 
Additional Photography: 
Joseph Tomczak 


SYNOPSIS Brooklyn, the present. Having broken up with her boyfriend Jack, 
Dr Juliet Devereau needs to find an apartment. She moves into a surprisingly 
affordable flat in a building that’s being restored by its handyman owner Max, 
who has taken over running the place from his elderly grandfather August. 
Encountering Max at an art gallery, Juliet asks him to walk her home and they 
almost begin a relationship, though she calls a halt before they sleep together, 
admitting she is still hung up on Jack. 

Max, who saw Juliet in the hospital when he took his grandfather in with 
a suspected stroke, has been obsessed with her ever since and has lured her to 
the building, which is honeycombed with secret passages and spy-holes. Max - 
traumatised as a child when his father killed his mother and himself - lurks in 
the walls, spying on Juliet. When it seems that Jack and Juliet might get back 
together. Max attacks Jack in the street. He takes to drugging Juliet and molesting 
her in her sleep. He kills August. When Jack shows up. Max attacks him again. 
Juliet, disturbed by many clues, has set up surveillance cameras and realises what 
Max has been doing. Max attacks her, chasing her through the passageways. After 
finding Jack’s corpse, Juliet kills Max with a nail-gun. 
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The Silent 
House 

Uruguay/France 2011 
Director: Gustavo Hernandez 
With Florencia Colucci, 

Abel Tripaldi, Gustavo Alonso, 

Marfa Paz Salazar 
Certificate 15 86m 6s 

Like other Spanish-language horror 
films of late - The Orphanage, the 
[REC] enterprise, the less successful 
Hierro - this Uruguayan picture tracks 
the physical and psychological perils 
of a young woman, Laura, as she and 
her father Wilson enter a house in 
the woods closed up for years, to 
get it ready for sale by its owner 
Nestor. But as soon as father and 
daughter try to bed down for the 
night, a series of mysterious noises 
and encounters dramatically alters 
the tenor of their visit. 

Already remade in the English 
language. The Silent House is based 
on a real story that occurred in the 
T 940 S in Uruguay, brought to vivid 
life here on a shoestring budget. 
Directed by newcomer Gustavo 
Hernandez, the film tries to reconstruct 
the story from the Polaroid stills that 
were found at the scene, treading 
familiar territory effectively and 
resorting to characteristic traits of 
the horror and psychological thriller 
genres - a nursery rhyme, ghostly 
figures running in the background 
and, of course, a major twist. It’s this 
twist that constitutes the film’s main 
drawback, as it retrospectively triggers 
certain incongruous reactions to 
elements that don’t work narratively, 
skewing our identification with the 
characters. In addition, the fact that 
Laura is dropped into the danger-zone 
too early on doesn’t help either, as it 
doesn’t allow enough time to build 
up the necessary tension. 

That said. The Silent House has 
one final trick up its sleeve; the film 
was shot in its entirety in one take - 
arguably an efficient way of cutting 
costs but more pertinently a means 
of enhancing claustrophobia, a sense 
of being entangled in a continuous 
threat that never lets go. It’s not a 
new technique - Aleksandr Sokurov 
famously used it in Russian Arkin 
2002, and so in a way did Hitchcock 
in Rope in 1948, tricking the viewer 
into believing that a series of ten- 
minute takes (the average length 
of a reel back then) were continuous - 
but cinematographer Pedro Luque 
skilfully turns this gimmick into 
an engrossing technical and visual 
contrivance. The action therefore 
plays out in real time; Florencia 
Colucci’s subtly incarnated Laura 
is an acting tour de ^rce which, with 
barely any dialogue, relies on a 
startlingly dexterous choreography 
and close-ups on her brightly lit face. 

A remarkable exercise in atmosphere 
and suspense. The Silent House is mostly 
filmed in the dark; the use 
of impromptu lighting issuing from 
a halogen lamp, a torch or a candle 
facilitating a stunning, virtually 


SYNOPSIS Uruguay, the present. A young woman named Laura arrives with her 
father Wilson at a house in the woods. The house has been closed for many years; 
i Laura and Wilson are going to get it ready to be sold by its o'wner, Nestor. When 

they arrive, Nestor gives them some blankets to spend the night and tells them 
\ not to go to the first floor. On the verge of sleep, Laura hears noises coming from 
the first floor and wakes her father, who goes to investigate. After hearing a loud 
thump, Laura goes upstairs to find her father dead. She runs into the woods, 
where she encounters Nestor and sees the ghostly figure of a young girl in a 
white dress. Nestor takes her back to the house. The noises are heard again, 
and Nestor is also attacked. Laura finds incriminating Polaroid pictures of Nestor, 
her father and herself. When Nestor regains consciousness he asks Laura why 
she killed her father and attacked him. It transpires that Nestor and Laura had 
I a child, whom Nestor and her father killed. The house is Laura and Nestor’s 
home; Laura is responsible for the attacks. Laura slits Nestor’s throat. 

Over the end credits the Polaroids show the three characters in sexually 
\ incriminating positions. We are told that Nestor and Wilson’s bodies were 

found mutilated, and that police investigations were dropped for lack of evidence; 
Laura was never found. In a coda we see Laura looking for her daughter in the 
woods; she finds her and they walk towards the horizon. When the camera stops 
following, we see that Laura is holding a doll, but the girl isn’t there. 


I 


I 


I 


black-and-white cinematography 
that deepens the film’s singular sense 
of time and space. 

There’s a mesmerising inventiveness 
on display throughout; Luque uses 
all kind of props, reflections and 
even a Polaroid camera to elicit shocks 
and to trick us into thinking we’ve 
witnessed counter-shots. But most 
amusingly he is capable of making 
one handheld camera fracture into 
a prism of shifting perspectives - 
lurking in the background or watching 
through Laura’s, the viewer’s, and 
even the dying victims’ eyes - making 
him the true puppetmaster of this 
labyrinthine journey. 

Mar Diestro-Dopido 


I CREDITS 

Directed by 
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Produced by 
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Original Idea 
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Production Design 
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Original Music 
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Production Company 
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I UK Post-production 
I Supervisor 
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Gaffer 
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i 3D Effects 
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Make-up 
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I Special Make-up 
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I Gabriela Rodriguez. 

I Emilia Pereyra 
i Sound Design 
I Nandy Cabrera 
I Francisco Nasser 
Sound Recordists 
i Juan lervolino 
I Neman Gonzalez 
Sound Mixer 
I Lucas Meyer 


I 


CAST 

Florencia Colucd 
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Abel Tripaldi 

Nestor 

Gustavo Alonso 

Wilson 
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girl 

Patricia Silveira 
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In Colour 
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Subtitles 

Distributor 
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title 

La casa muda 
French theatrical title 

The Silent House 



One-take wonder: Florencia Colucci 
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Films 


A Small Act 

USA/Australia 2010 
Director: Jennifer Arnold 


There is a very simple and very 
persuasive idea at the heart of this 
documentary from filmmaker 
Jennifer Arnold (American Mullet): 
that every small act of kindness 
causes ripples, setting in motion 
a cascade of other good deeds. 

The small act that sets things in 
motion in this case dates back to the 
T970S, when Swedish teacher Hilde 
Back decided to pay a modest amount 
each month towards the education 
of a child from a poor rural background 
in Kenya. The child was Chris Mburu. 
He worked hard, did well, won a 
Fulbright scholarship to Harvard and 
became a human-rights advocate for 
the UN in Geneva... then returned to 
his homeland and set up a small 
foundation to sponsor other kids 
who would otherwise miss out on 



Educational hazard: A Small Act’ 


secondary education for want of 
the $ I o-a- week fees. He named it 
the Hilde Back Foundation in honour 
of the woman who’d helped him, 
even though they’d never met. 

Education, he says at one point, 

“is not some process by which you 
become more knowledgeable and 
read more books. For me education 
is a life-and-death issue.” 

It certainly seems that way to 
Ruth, Caroline and Kimani, the three 
bright sparks Arnold’s film follows as 
they study hard for their upcoming 
KCPE (Kenya Certificate of Primary 
Education) exams, chasing the top 
score that could be their ticket out of 
coffee-picking poverty. "I can’t even 
explain how much knowledge I want,” 
says Ruth, shy and serious, avoiding 
the camera’s gaze; her friend Caroline 
dreams of going to a boarding school 
where there is electricity so that she 
can study at night; top-oTthe-class 
Kimani has the burden of family 
expectations weighing on his little 
shoulders. The scene where the students i 
wait - 1 5 minutes, then four hours, then 
3 1 hours - for the mobile-phone text 
that will give them their exam results 
makes us hope and fear along with 
them, and feel their disappointments. 

Given its central spread-the-love 
theme, it’s perhaps fitting that the film 
itself ripples out in several meandering 


narrative directions: Chris meeting the 
lovely Hilde in Sweden and presenting 
her with a ‘Harvard Mom’ sweatshirt; 
the fact that, as a Jew in Nazi Germany, 
Hilde was herself denied access to 
school in 1938; the brewing unrest 
and ethnic tensions of the 2007 Kenyan 
elections; the violence that Chris has 
witnessed in conflict zones around 
the world, where “people have so 
little education they are so gullible; 
it’s easy for a politician to come and 
mislead them, and they take up arms”. 

But in the end Arnold always comes 
back to Caroline, Ruth and Kimani, 
who will, we ardently hope, grow up 
as confident and cheery as Chris and 
make waves - and ripples - of their 
own. Jane Lamacraft 

Production 
Companies 

i HBO Documentary 

Films presents a 
I Harambee Media 
I production in 
i association with 
I Considered 
I Entertainment. Cherry 
I Sky Rims 

I A film by Jennifer Arnold 
I Fiscal sponsorship 
I provided by 
I International 
I Documentary 
I Association 

Supported by a grant 
I from Sundance Institute 


CREDITS 

Directed by 
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Director of 
Ptx)tography 
Patti Lee 
Edited by 
Carl Rirman 
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Music 
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©Harambee Media, Inc. 


SYNOPSIS A documentary about the Hilde Back Foundation, an organisation 
that sponsors bright children from poor Kenyan families through secondary 
school. The scheme was founded in 2001 by Chris Mburu, and named after 
the Swedish woman who paid for him to attend school in the 1970s and 1980s. 
Chris went on to study law at Nairobi University and Harvard, and to work for 
the United Nations in Geneva. 

The film follows Chris as he meets Hilde for the first time. We learn that, as 
a Jew, Hilde herself was denied education in Nazi Germany in 1938; she fled to 
Sweden but her parents perished in the concentration camps. Chris flies Hilde 
to Kenya to attend the sponsorship scheme’s inauguration ceremony. 

The film also follows the fortunes of Kimani, Ruth and Caroline, three pupils 
at Mukubu primary school who are preparing for their KCPE (Kenya Certificate 
of Primary Education) examinations and hope to get good enough results to gain 
a place at secondary school. The Hilde Back Foundation demands a KCPE score 
of at least 350; all three children perform badly and get well below that figure. 
Their families are hugely disappointed. Despite his low score, Kimani is offered 
sponsorship by Chris’s foundation. 

End titles tell us that the film’s producing team now sponsor Ruth and Caroline. 


I Documentary Film 
I Program 
I With support from 
I Chicken & Egg Pictures. 
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I Jennifer Arnold 
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Sparrow 

Hong Kong 2008 
Director: Johnnie To 
With Simon Yam, Kelly Lin, 

Lam Ka Tung, Lo Hoi Pang 

Taking three years to make and another 
three years to find distribution in the 
UK, Johnnie To’s Sparrow is by no 
means a new film but one well worth 
catching. Known in the west as one of 
the best genre filmmakers from Hong 
Kong, beloved by the likes of Quentin 
Tarantino, To has been in the public eye 
over a relatively long and consistent 
career thanks to well-choreographed 
action movies such as Fulltime Killer 
(2001), Election (2005) and Mad Detective 
(2007). Sparrow is a minor film for him, 
a highly personal labour of love never 
intended for a large audience; it’s a 
romantic mood-piece with all sorts of 
nods to cinema in general and a kind 
of gentle nostalgia for the old days. It’s 
the kind of film you’d watch on a rainy 
Saturday afternoon. 

We open in the apartment of a 
pickpocket named Kei (Simon Yam) 
as a sparrow flies in and perches 
on a large lamp - it looks like a 
superannuated lighting rig used 
on a movie set. Though Kei tries to set 
it free, the bird returns again. Puzzled, 
Kei makes his way to breakfast in his 
local cafe, as per ritual, with his three 
pickpocketing pals. He asks if the bird 
is an omen and is told it’s almost 
certainly bad luck. 

‘Sparrow’ is Hong Kong slang for 
a pickpocket but the sparrow here 
seems an emissary of the mysterious 
and beautiful Chun Lei (Kelly Lin), 
who keeps turning up in the lives of 
all four men, casting a spell on each. It 
transpires that she is the unhappy moll 
of ageing gangster Mr Fu, who like that 
London racist cliche Fu Manchu seems 
to wield almost supernatural power and 
influence over his enemies. He too was 
once a pickpocket, and when he detects 
that these smalltime crooks are in his 
orbit he sets out to knock them back: 
the legs of the busiest movers get 
broken, the hand of the most skilful 
lifter of wallets gets smashed by a nail- 
spiked piece of packing crate. But this 
is the only violence in the movie, and 
not much of it is really seen. Soon the 
men are determined to help Chun Lei 
even more, contriving to steal the keys 
of Fu’s safe from about his neck during a 
session with his acupuncturist. Finally, 
all is resolved in a pickpocketing 
showdown akin to a dance-off, only 
with umbrellas, lightning handiwork 
and Hong Kong monsoon rain. It’s a 
lovely scene, ‘Snatchin’ in the Rain’ with 
a dash of The Umbrellas of Cherbourg. 

There are many things to delight 
in. One is the shimmering camerawork, 
all smooth dollies and crane shots and 
views from those vertiginous Hong 
Kong highrises; the acting is a fine 
ensemble work of some subtlety. The 
score from French composers 5^vier 
Jamaux and Fred Avril is integral to the 
movie, keeping the mood light, from 
smooth jazz modifiers to a ride in a car 
with a woman smoking a cigarette, the 
musical soundscape somehow evoking 
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SYNOPSIS Hong Kong Island, present day. A sparrow flies into the apartment of 
Kei, leader of a gang of pickpockets, portending bad luck. Soon afterwards a 
mysterious and beautiful woman approaches all four members of Kei’s 
pickpocketing team. Falling for her charms, each man finds himself on the wrong 
side of local crime kingpin Mr Fu. Henchmen shadow the men, who are beaten up 
and brutalised. A poster campaign in the neighbourhood publicises their faces as 
thieves. 

Coming face to face with Mr Fu, the men learn that the mysterious woman is 
his moll Chun Lei, and that she is desperate to escape his clutches. She looks 
longingly at her captive Taiwanese passport every time Fu opens his safe, but they 
fail to take the hint. When Fu orders that all the pickpockets be brought to his 
den for a showdown, Kei defies him and demands a pickpocketing contest to win 
the girl. The pickpockets fail to take the passport from Fu’s jacket; unexpectedly, 
Fu gives it to Chun Lei anyway, crying as he is driven away in the back of his 
limousine. The four men return to their carefree lives. 


MulhoUand Drive. The film’s old- 
fashioned T9 60s aesthetic (not so much 
steampunk as transistor-punk) is also 
beguiling: men with briar pipes watch 
women in phone booths, cars are old, 
medical equipment antique and mobile 
phones barely used. There’s no pop 
culture here, no TV, no internet, just 
newspapers and bicycles and 
letterboxes and horrible British-style 
fried breakfasts from another era. 

There’s no serious plot to speak of 
and the motivation of the woman at 
the centre of the piece wouldn’t pass 
muster in a Hollywood scriptwriting 
class, but that’s all part of the charm. 
This is in essence a highly skilled 
director relaxing and having fun, 
indulging a private pleasure and 
fashioning a love letter to Hong Kong, 
particularly the Hong Kong of his 
1960s childhood. Roger Clarke 


CREDITS 

Directed 
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Dolby Digital 
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Distributor 

Terracotta Distribution 
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Chinese theatrical title 
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Recorded by: Lucien Castaing- 
Taylor 


Sweetgrass is our Film of the Month 
and is reviewed on p50. 

SYNOPSIS Montana, 2003. In early 
spring on the Raisland-Allestad 
Ranch in Sweetgrass County, 3000 
sheep are rounded up and sheared 
and new lambs are tended to, in 
preparation for summer pasture. 
This involves a 1 50-mile journey 
into the Absaroka-Beartooth 
Mountains to graze on public 
land across four counties. Though 
this tradition has existed since the 
19th century, this is the final time 
such a journey will take place (the 
ranch, founded in 1900, will shut 
down in 2004). 

A group of cowboys herds the 
sheep into the mountains, but 
several eventually depart, leaving 
just two herders, John and Pat, to tend 
the flock over the summer. They face 
numerous challenges protecting the 
sheep, not least from packs of bears. 
Like their own dogs and horses, the 
duo - in particular the younger Pat - 
seem worn out by the strains of the 
job. When they finally bring the 
sheep down from the mountains in 
late summer, the elderly John faces 
an uncertain future. 
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Lucien Castaing-Taylor 
Produced by 
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Editing 
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Tomorrow, 
When the War 
Began 

Australia 2010 
Director: Stuart Beattie 
With Caitlin Stasey, Rachel Hurd- 
Wood, Lincoln Lewis, Deniz Akdeniz 
Certificate 12A 103m 39s 

There are faint echoes of Picnic at 
Hanging Rockiigjs) in the first story 
in Australian author John Marsden’s 
series of popular novels for young 
adults. In Peter Weir’s celebrated 
antipodean arthouse milestone, teenage 
girls daytripping to the eponymous 
outcrop mysteriously disappear without 
trace; in the paradoxically titled 
Tomorrow, When the War Began, a group 
of teens trek to a remote sinkhole called 
Hell and discover on their return that 
the world they knew has disappeared: 
their hometown has been invaded and 
totally suppressed by foreign forces. 

Screenwriter Stuart Beattie’s past 
credits include a story and some of the 
characters for the Pirates of the Caribbean 
films, and his solidly mounted 
directorial debut feels like a self-assured 
recce into virgin franchise country. 

From the outset, with its motley teens 
already guerrillas hiding in the bush as 
Elbe (Caitlin Stasey) starts to narrate in 
flashback the events that brought them 
to this point, there’s a sense that 
Tomorrow, When the War Began will end 
on a dot dot dot, with the promise of a 
follow-up. The imperative then is to set 
up characters that viewers will want to 
come back to, so it may be a drawback 
to the prospective series that this gang 
of friends is so blandly drawn. As Ellie 
phones round her mates to enlist them 
for the camping trip, each character is 
established with a single brushstroke 
- ‘the posh one’, ‘the straitlaced one’, 

‘the loud one’ - which the film barely 
advances on. 

These soap-opera-ready seven 
(later eight, when they’re joined by 
‘the Stoner’) are relatively engaging 
in the peppy early stages of the film 
as they muck about in the lush, 
subtropical paradise of Hell and the 
foregone-conclusion romantic pairings 
edge closer to fruition. There’s an 
atmospheric moment when the group 
wonder at a fleet of bombers flying over 
their haven in the dead of night. But 
Beattie’s film becomes less convincing 
as an action movie once Elbe’s band 
return to find their hometown of 
Wirrawee under foreign (tellingly 
Asian) control and they realise they 
are the community’s last hope. 

The teens are forced to grapple 
with what it takes to kill in wartime, 
leading to a Went the Day We//? moment 
in which the pacifistic ‘straitlaced 
one’ finally takes up a machine gun 
at a crucial juncture. But Beattie 
struggles to juggle such a large group 
of protagonists once the narrative is 
given over to lots of running around 
in the dark and evading capture. 

Nor does he engineer very exciting 
situations for them: apart from a daring 
J escape in a bulletproof bin lorry, the 
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I action highlights are a couple of 
lavishly billowing explosions. The 
impressed lingering of the camera 
on these pyrotechnics gives the film 
a quaint, parochial flavour. When 
the finale involves the blowing up 
of a bridge, a vital supply route for 
the invaders, the sense of repetition 
is palpable - you can feel the film’s 
fuse fizzling out. Samuel Wigley 
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SYNOPSIS Australia, the present. Teenager Elbe begins a video log, narrating 
the events of the film in flashback. 

Ellie gathers a group together - Corrie and her boyfriend Kevin, neighbour 
Homer, friends Robyn and Fi, Elbe’s crush Lee - for a camping trip to a remote 
valley called Hell. The friends enjoy a day larking around at Hell’s sinkhole; 
romantic interest develops between Homer and Fi, and Lee and Elbe. 

That night, Elbe awakens to see military aircraft flying overhead. When the 
teens return to their hometown, Wirrawee, they discover houses abandoned and 
the power down. At the showground they find the town’s citizens rounded up by 
foreign soldiers. They are pursued by soldiers but manage to escape, subsequently 
realising that they’ve lost Lee and Robyn. 

Elbe and Homer find Lee and Robyn at Robyn’s home, where an injured Lee 
is being treated by the local dentist. Escaping the town in a bin lorry, the four 
rejoin the others and decide to return to Hell. They stop at the house of schoolfriend 
Chris, who is stoned and unaware that the war is happening; Chris joins the group. 
After hearing a radio report about the invasion, the group realise the importance 
of the Wirrawee Bridge as a supply route for the invaders. At night, they return 
to town and blow up the bridge after parking a stolen petrol tanker under one of 
its supports. 

Elbe finishes her video log, asserting the friends’ resolve to plan further 
resistance against the invaders. 
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Tracker 

United Kingdom/New Zealand 2010 
Director: Ian Sharp 
With Ray Winstone, Temuera 
Morrison, Nicholas McGough 
Certificate 12A 101m 54s 

Set in New Zealand shortly after the 
conclusion of the Second Boer War 
(1899-1902), Trflc/rer explores the 
personal consequences of British 
colonialism by setting up a three-way 
conflict between newly immigrated 
Boer farmer Arjan van Diemen (Ray 
Winstone), native Maori Kereama 
(Temuera Morrison) and various 
representatives of the British army, 
institutionally responsible for the 
deaths of van Diemen’s family and 
Kereama’s ancestors. So despite a 
central situation in which van Diemen 
is hired by the British to track down 
Kereama (framed for the manslaughter 
of a British corporal), it comes as little 
surprise that the two men turn out 
to have far more in common than 
otherwise, and the cat-and-mouse 
game that forms the bulk of the 
narrative has at least as much to do 
with establishing mutual respect as 
with carrying out designated tasks. 

The bulk of the film is a two- 
hander between well-matched leads. 
Winstone and Morrison are broadly 
similar in age and CV (they made 
powerful impressions as violent yet 
psychologically complex patriarchs 
in Nil bp Mouth and Once Were Warriors 
respectively), and their already resonant 
screen presences are backed by a 
weighty physicabty: each looks more 
than capable of doing serious harm 
to the other. The full-bearded, heavy- 
set Winstone is particularly effective 
as the taciturn Boer, gradually and 
usually reluctantly drip-feeding 
details of his wartime experience 
when pressed by the more garrulous 
Kereama - whose ability to live off 
the land establishes him as a fellow 
son of the soil. Quite literally in 
Kereama’s case, since he carries a 
small bag of earth bequeathed by 
his grandfather, hanged by the British 
for unspecified acts of subversion. 

The British on the other hand are 
caricatures to a man. The contrast 
between the ramrod-straight Major 
Carlysle, the drunken buck-passer 
Sergeant Major Saunders and the 
greenhorn Private Renwick works 
on the simplistic level of representing 
different facets of imperialism in 
microcosm, but Nicolas van Pallandt’s 
overly schematic script gives these 
characters little room to breathe. 

Thanks to an accident of distribution. 
Tracker is opening in Britain at roughly 
the same time as Jerzy Skolimowski’s 
fugitive opus Essential Killing, and 
suffers badly from the comparison. 

The New Zealand scenery can hardly 
fail to impress but Harvey Harrison’s 
images are strictly picture-postcard, 
lacking the surreal charge with which 
Skolimowski and his cinematographer 
Adam Sikora infuse their landscapes. 
Similarly, David Burns’s overly 
declamatory score has none of the 
aural inventiveness of Pawel Mykietyn’s 
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^ subtle string harmonics, and much 
of the dialogue is too concerned with 
establishing plot points. Winstone 
in particular is at his best when taking 
a leaf out of Vincent Gallo’s book and 
not saying anything at all, which is 
no criticism of his (convincing) 

South African accent: like his character, 
he acquits himself with honour. 

Michael Brooke 
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Grizzly Boer: Ray Winstone 
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Stephen Ure 
recruitment clerk 

Dolby Digital 
Colour 

DeLuxe Laboratories 
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Distributor 
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Entertainment 
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SYNOPSIS New Zealand, 1903. British army officer Major Carlysle discovers that 
his Boer War adversary Arjan van Diemen has recently arrived from South Africa. 
That night. Sergeant Major Saunders and two soldiers disturb AWOL Maori sailor 
Kereama’s tryst with a prostitute in an army stable. In the ensuing altercation, 
Saunders accidentally kills Corporal Drake. Correctly expecting blame, Kereama 
flees. 

Carlysle leads a military search party including expert tracker Bryce, and invites 
van Diemen to accompany them, promising 100 gold sovereigns for Kereama alive, 
25 if dead. Disputing Bryce’s footprint analysis, van Diemen leaves the party early 
and captures Kereama independently. The two men discover much in common, 
both being educated outsiders with a reason to hate the British. Van Diemen’s wife 
and daughters were killed during the war, and he used to cut the trigger fingers 
off the best British soldiers as a mark of respect; Kereama’s father and grandfather 
were hanged for sedition. They rejoin the soldiers and van Diemen helps Kereama 
escape. Deliberately faking clues to throw Bryce off the scent, van Diemen tracks 
Kereama to a cave in which the latter performs a chant to Ruamano, his spiritual 
guardian. As the British approach, Kereama asks van Diemen to shoot him. The 
soldiers hear a gunshot and a body falling. Van Diemen produces Kereama’s freshly 
severed index finger and is paid the reward. 

Carlysle later realises that Kereama is still alive, and orders his recapture. Van 
Diemen boards a ship for Australia. 


The Way 

USA/Spain/United Kingdom 2010 
Director: Emilio Estevez 
With Martin Sheen, Deborah Kara 
Unger, Yorick van Wageningen 
Certificate 15 128m 19s 


Emilio Estevez’s fourth feature as 
writer-director took shape via a real-life 
odyssey of self-discovery when he and 
his father Martin Sheen set out to 
reconnect with their Spanish ancestry 
by travelling the Camino de Santiago, 
the iconic pilgrim route to Santiago 
de Compostela in Galicia. The Way 
is fiction but it inevitably draws on 
true experience, notably travel writer 
Jack Hitt’s Off the Road compendium. 
Moreover, minor characters have 
very real antecedents: Tcheky Karyo’s 
beatific cop, who claims to have walked 
the Camino three times, is a proxy for 
DP Juan Miguel Azpiroz’s father. 

Sheen plays Tom Avery, a 
conservative SoCal ophthalmologist 
whose estranged son Daniel is killed 
in an accident in the Pyrenees shortly 
after beginning the Camino. Shell- 
shocked by the loss of the son he feels 
he never really knew, Tom impulsively 
decides to complete the monumental 
journey himself, taking Daniel’s ashes 
with him. Estevez cameos as Daniel, 
glimpsed in brief flashback and 
posthumous visions; an early scene 
hints at his strained relationship 
with Tom, as the Berkeley dropout 
remonstrates with his father that a 
life should be lived, not chosen. 

Initially it seems curious that Estevez 
prefers to shoot the spectacular terrain 
in standard widescreen, but it befits 
Tom’s tunnel-vision obduracy - one 
character complains that he never 
stops to admire the scenery; instead he 
trudges onwards, his face set rigid with 
grim determination, as if this is a kind 
of penance. When he hesitantly bonds 
with fellow pilgrims - a comically 
stereotyped Dutch pothead (Yorick 
van Wageningen), a brittle Canadian 
divorcee (Deborah Kara Unger) and 
a blocked Irish writer (James Nesbitt) 

- the tone starts to wobble. Estevez’s 
direction is pleasingly unhurried but his 
script is often clumsy, and the quartet’s 
travels lurch variously between gentle 
drama, whimsical road-movie farce and 


self-help inspirational a la Eat Pray Love 
(though Sheen’s Tom is the antithesis of 
Julia Roberts’s wide-eyed soul-searcher). 

Sheen, in commanding form here as 
a stifled man gradually coaxed out of 
his torpor, benefits from having the 
least to say of anyone. At times Estevez 
tends to over-egg the Chaucerian 
pudding - Nesbitt’s bizarrely overstated 
entrance, prancing around on hay bales 
and soliloquising manically, is a case 
in point. A general paucity of dramatic 
thrust is also apparent. It’s as if Estevez 
doesn’t trust his own material when 
he attempts to inject jeopardy by having 
Tom nearly lose Daniel’s ashes - twice. 
And by the time the pilgrims near 
Santiago, there’s a sense of entropy and 
padding as Estevez succumbs to listless 
montage propped up by the MOR angst 
of Alanis Morrisette and David Gray. 

On the positive side, sentimentality 
is strenuously kept at bay and nobody 
undergoes a bogus renaissance at 
journey’s end. This is, despite its 
numerous flaws, an obviously heartfelt 
project for Estevez and Sheen. It’s just 
a pity that their film doesn’t really 
get under the skin of its pilgrims, 
living or departed. Matthew Taylor 
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SYNOPSIS The Pyrenees, the present. Dr Tom Avery has come to collect the 
ashes of his estranged son Daniel, who has died in an accident while walking 
the Camino de Santiago, the famed pilgrimage to Santiago de Compostela in 
Galicia. On impulse, Tom decides to complete Daniel’s journey himself, taking 
with him Daniel’s ashes. 

At a walkers’ hostel, Tom grudgingly befriends Joost, a Dutchman walking the 
Camino to lose weight. Tom accidentally drops Daniel’s backpack containing the 
ashes into a river, but swims in to retrieve it. Tom and Joost are joined by Sarah, 
a Canadian divorcee trying to quit smoking, and Jack, a blocked Irish writer. Jack 
angers Tom by deciding to write about Tom’s motivation for walking the Camino. 
Sarah reveals that she had an abortion shortly before leaving her abusive ex- 
husband. After a drunken row with Jack, Tom spends a night in a police cell; Jack 
pays the bail. Tom has his backpack stolen by a gypsy teenager; the youth’s father, 
Ishmael, returns it. Ishmael invites the pilgrims to a street party, where he advises 
Tom to take Daniel’s ashes beyond Santiago to the ocean. The pilgrims reach 
Santiago, where Tom has Daniel’s name inscribed on the completion certificate 
instead of his own. Tom continues to the coast, depositing Daniel’s ashes in the 
ocean. 

An epilogue shows Tom embarking on future solo travels. 
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Breathtaking sheenery: Martin Sheen 


Young Hearts 
Run Free 

United Kingdom 2009 
Director: Andy Mark Simpson 
With Andy Black, Jennifer Bryden, 
Lyndsey Lennon, Dorothy Lawrence 
Certificate 12A 93m 27s 

Back in 1974, when Young Hearts Run 
Free is set, I was a teenager in a small 
mining village not far from the film’s 
fictitious location. Like its protagonists, 

I was about to leave for university in 
London, fulfilling a longstanding dream 
sparked years earlier by the romantic 
stories in my mother’s old-fashioned 
magazines. The standard plotline ran 
something like this: provincial northern 
girl is seduced by bright city lights; girl 
meets callous adman, who throws her 
over for a more sophisticated rival; girl 
returns home to discover her friendship 
with the boy next door is really love; 
marriage; the end. Substitute ‘boy’ for 
‘girl’ and you’ve pretty much got the 
premise of Andy Mark Simpson’s debut 
film. You might say that the old stories 
aren’t necessarily the best ones. 

Though its background is the 1974 
miners’ strike that brought down the 
Heath government, Simpson claims 
his film is really about the timeless 
themes of teenage love, friendship 
and rebellion. His cast of young 
newcomers turn in some good 
performances, especially Lyndsey 
Lennon as Claire, whose girl next door 
is underplayed enough to seem like 
the real thing. But often both story 
and setting fail to convince - despite the 
swathes of patterned orange wallpaper 
and brown corduroy. The decision of 
miner’s son Mark to work as a scab to 
save up to go to art college seems a 
particularly Thatcherite form of teenage 
rebellion from a couple of decades later. 
And while there was certainly a north- 
south divide back then, I don’t believe 
provincial girls were all kindhearted 
innocence and city dwellers had the 
monopoly on infidelity, cruelty and lust. 
The supposed culture clash between 
Londoner Sue and the village drives 
the narrative, but its ramifications are 
never explored - certainly no one grows 
in understanding or changes as a result 
of the encounter, which makes it seem 
a bit pointless. 

In terms of politics, the meetings 
between Mark and colliery manager 
Mr Stevenson provide a handy 
summary of the debate between worker 
solidarity and individual pragmatism, 
with Stevenson easily persuading Mark 
that it’s worth betraying his friends in 
order to get on in the world. Mark’s 
choice of scabbing seems as unlikely 
and hard to fathom as some of the 
film’s other details: for instance, the 
1974 strike ended with the defeat of 
the Conservative government at the 
end of February but the story is set 
in July/August; my memory of 1974 
was that grants were generous and 
only well-off parents were expected 
to fund their children’s education; I 
believe the relationship between police 
and picket lines was antagonistic rather 
_ than friendly; and even in the rural 


SYNOPSIS Bamston, Northumberland, 1974. Miners at the village pit are on 
strike. Mark, whose father was killed in a mining accident ten years ago, has given 
up his ambition to go to art college to stay at home with his mother. Girl-next- 
door Claire, whose father leads the strikers, has won a place at university. Claire 
has a crush on miner Tony; Mark has a crush on Sue, a Londoner staying with 
her aunt between school and university. When Sue discovers Mark is an artist 
she seduces him and they start a relationship. 

Claire’s parents say they can’t afford to send her to university because of the 
strike. To the disgust of the village, Mark works as a scab to save the money to 
follow Sue to London and attend art college. Tony tries to have sex with Claire 
but she realises this is not what she wants. 

In the local pub Sue and Mark have a confrontation with Tony and his friends. 
Just before returning to London Sue tells Mark their relationship won’t survive. 
Claire and Mark argue. Mark goes to London for an interview and stays with Sue; 
she takes him to a club where she flirts and kisses other boys. 

When Mark returns home Tony beats him up for being a scab. Mark is offered 
a place at art college but hangs up the phone. He and Claire make up and become 
a couple. She goes to university and he plans to start college the following year. 


northeast mothers had long since given 
up on ‘brazen hussy’ as a term of abuse 
for other people’s daughters. 

In this fairytale world events are 
signalled well in advance and then 
recapped to make sure we have 
understood their significance. 
Characters are little more than symbols, 
with Mark depicted as a goody-two- 
shoes who is enchanted and corrupted 
before returning to his former self. 1 
think we are meant to warm to him, 
but for me it was hard going - and like 
his friends I found his betrayal of their 
principles hard to believe. 

^ Vicky Wilson 
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Films 


Your Highness 

USA/Japan/United Kingdom 2010 
Director: David Gordon Green 
With Danny McBride, James Franco, 
Natalie Poilman, Zooey Deschanel 
Certificate 15 102m 23s 

The directorial trajectory of Darren 
Aronofsky might seem unexpected, 
given his progress from the shoestring 
indie grunge of Pi to the lavish 
melodramatic kitsch of Black Swan 
(even if certain running themes - 
notably self-destructive monomania - 
are evident). But Aronofsky’s progress 
is a model of predictability beside that 
of David Gordon Green. His debut 
feature George Washington (2000) was 
a languorous, near-plotless film set 
in the rustbelt North Carolina city 
of Winston-Salem which turned its 
quasi-documentary gaze on a group 
of youngsters (all played by non- 
professionals) whiling away a summer 
day. In its cool originality, unhurried 
gentleness and indifference to 
conventional narrative neatness, 
it epitomised an appealing style of 
laidback independent filmmaking. 

In an interview given at the time of 
the film’s release. Green remarked, 

“If I ever make anything clever you 
can shoot me. Incoherent is fine. 

Clever, who needs it?” 

Now, a decade later. Green might 
need to put the firing squad on speed- 
dial, since his latest film definitely falls 
into the category of clever - and by no 
means incoherent. Your Highness is an 
adult-oriented fantasy film in the 
tradition of The Princess Bride (igSy) and 
Stardust (2007), but with added raunch - 
it’s probably the first Hollywood fantasy 
movie to include the term “buttfuck”. 
The plot follows the familiar fairytale 
template of the seemingly useless 
younger brother who makes good in the 
end (the Brothers Grimm’s The Three 
Feathers’ furnishes a classic example) 
but treated in the Judd Apatow locker- 
room mode of ‘triumph of the asshole’. 
The script, co-written by Danny 
McBride (who also plays the slobbish 
Prince Thadeous), works in gags about 
penises, masturbation, child abuse, 
genital warts, bestiality and the 
aforementioned anal sex, along with 
a few rude puns: a disreputable tavern 
is named the Horse Piss (read ‘hospice’) 
Inn. The cast are evidently enjoying 
themselves: McBride of course is in his 
element, James Franco sends up his 
clean-cut image as heroic elder brother 
Prince Fabious, and after the rigours of 
Black Swan, Natalie Portman relaxes into 
the less demanding role of invincible 
warrior-maiden Isabel. Justin Theroux 
visibly relishes his turn as uber-baddie 
Leezar, casually plucking a passing 
Tinkerbell-style fairy out of the air to 
pull off its wings before crunching it 
up and sniffing it like a line of coke. 

Green directs with wit and pace, 
paying enough attention to the play 
of relationships to ensure that the 
elaborate special effects never entirely 
take over. To be fair, after the witless 
stoner-fest of 2008’s Pineapple Express 
(which also featured Franco and 
McBride), Your Highness marks SLSteip 



My aim is true: Natalie Portman 


back up in Green’s filmography, and 
if appealing to the brighter end of the 
frat-boy market was the aim, he’s 
probably dead on target. But it’s hard 
not to regret the fresh, offbeat promise 
that was shown in the limpid vision 
of George Washington. Philip Kemp 
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SYNOPSIS The legendary kingdom of Mome. Prince Fabious returns in triumph 
with his knights from a quest against the sorcerer Leezar, bringing with him a 
young woman named Belladonna, whom he freed from the sorcerer and wants 
to marry. His father the king receives him joyfully and preparations for the 
wedding begin. Fabious asks his lazy, dissolute younger brother Thadeous to be 
his best man - arousing the jealousy of Boremont, leader of his knights. On the 
day of the wedding, Leezar appears, overpowers Fabious and the knights with 
his magic, and abducts Belladonna. 

The king orders Thadeous to accompany his brother on the quest to rescue 
Belladonna, on pain of banishment. Thadeous resentfully agrees, and the princes 
set out with the knights, Thadeous’s squire Courtney and courtier Julie. They 
visit an ancient wizard who gives Fabious a magic compass and tells him to find 
the Blade of Unicom, the only weapon that can kill Leezar, in the labyrinth of 
Maldestartin. It turns out that Julie and the knights have gone over to Leezar. The 
princes and Courtney narrowly escape, only to be trapped by female warriors ruled 
by Marteetee, who pits them in gladiatorial combat against his champion. Fabious 
kills the champion, but Marteetee conjures up a hydra-headed monster. It’s slain 
by mysterious warrior-maiden Isabel, who also kills Marteetee. 

Isabel seduces Thadeous into revealing their quest and makes off with the 
compass. The three proceed to Maldestartin, where Fabious is captured by the 
knights and taken to Leezar’s tower. Thadeous and Courtney track down Isabel; 
she tells them she too wants revenge on Leezar. Together they enter the labyrinth, 
where Thadeous finds the Blade of Unicom and kills the guardian minotaur. 

Leezar is preparing to kill Fabious and rape Belladonna when Thadeous, Isabel 
and Courtney arrive, free Fabious and in an epic battle kill Leezar, Julie and the 
knights. Thadeous bids Isabel a sad farewell. 

Back in Mome, the wedding of Fabious and Belladonna is celebrated. Isabel 
appears and tells Thadeous that she loves him, but that a witch’s curse has 
locked her into a chastity belt. He sets off with her on a quest to kill the witch. 


Visual Effects by 
Lola Visual Effects 
Special Effects 
Nefzers Special Effects 
2nd Unit Special Effects 
Supervisor 
Gerd Feuchter 
Creature Effects 
Created by 
Spectral Motion. Inc. 
Additional Editor 
Colin Fatten 
SupervisiiTg Art 
Director 
Gary Freeman 
Art Directors 
Tom McCullagh 
Raul Kirby 
Dave Warren 
Set Decorator Art 
Director 
Stuart Rose 
Set Decorator 
Dominic Capon 
Concept Artists 
William Simpson 
Norman Walsbe 
Rster Ropken 
Production Buyers 
Shane Bunting 
Alice Felton 
Property Master 
David Balfour 
Construction 
Co-ordinator 
Bnan Martin 
Construction Manager 
Tom Martin 
Costume Designer 
Hazel Webb-Crozier 
Costume Supervisors 
Rachael Webb-Crozier 
Mark Ferguson 
Armour 
Simon Bnndle 
2nd Unit: 

David Craig 
Make-up Designer 
Tina Eamshaw 
Key Make-up 
Pamela Smyth 
Key Make-up Artist 
2nd Unit: 

Kerry Skelton 
Creature/Make-up 
Effects Designed by 
Mike Elizalde 
Key Hair Designer 
Nana Fischer 
2nd Unit Key 
Hairdresser 
Natalie Reid 
Main/End Titles 
Picture Mill 
Opticals 
Technicolor 
Score Conducted by 
NickGlennie-Smith 
Orchestrations 
Y, Suzette Moriarty 
Ffenka Kouneva 
Geoff StradliiTg 
Frank Macchia 
Soundtrack 
“Tanz Nachtanz" "La 
Vbita" "Propinande 
melyor". "Courente" - 
arranged by Paul 
Englishby; "Julie's Lute”. 
"Isabel’s Panflute” by 
Paul Erglishby: "Greatest 
Quest”; "Horse Piss 
Tavern” 

Choreographer 
Stuart Hopps 
Production Sound 
Mixer 

Chris Gebert 

2nd Unit Sound Mixer 

Ronan Hill 

Re-recording Mixers 
Chris Jenkins 
Frank A. Montafto 
Supervisirtg Sound 
Editors 
Darren King 
N^nn Delpuech 
Stunt Co-ordinators 
Raul Herbert 
2nd Unit: 

Rob Inch 
Horse Master 
Heman Ortiz 


CAST 

Danny McBride 
Prince Thadeous 
James Franco 
Pririce Fabious 
Natalie Portman 
Isabel 

Zooey Deschanel 

Belladonna 

Justin Theroux 

Leezar 

Toby Jones 

Julie 

Charles Dance 
KingTallious 
Damian Lewis 
Boremont 
Rasmus Hardiker 
Courtney 
Simon Famaby 
Maniousthe Bold 
Deobia Oparei 
Thundanan 
BJHogg 
royal adviser 
Matyelok Gibbs 
Angela Pleasence 
Anna Barry 
mothers 

Amber Anderson 

maiden 

Stuart Loveridge 
skinny prisoner 
John Flicker 
Marteetee 
Rupert Davis 
2nd knight 
Julian Rhind-Tutt 
warlock 
Mario Torres 
Great Wize wizard 
Noah Huntley 
head knight 
Ben Wright 
Dastardly 
Susie Kelly 
Roma Tomelty 
Brigid Erin Bates 
Eilish Doran 
ReneGreig 
hooded witches 
KiranShah 
tiniest one 
Simon Cohen 
the Barbarian 
Graham Hughes 
dwarf king 
Zhaidarbek 
Junguzhinov 
Nurlan Altayev 
Brothers Mein 
David Garrick 
Daronius the Swift 
Dorian Dixon 
Darren Thompson 
David Thompson 
trolls 

Brian Steele 
minotaur performer 
Ben Willbond 
ranger 
Phil Holden 
dwarf executioner 
Chris Burke 
dwarf man 
Sinead Burke 
dwarf woman 
Tobias Winter 
Timotay. dungeon 
master 
Paige Tyler 
pale-skinned beauty 
Rhian Sugden 
Amii Grove 
Madison Welch 
forest women 
Iga Wyrwal 
Regina 

Charles Shaughnessy 

narrator/Soulofthe 

Maze 

Dolby Digital/DTS/ 
SDDS 
In Colour 
[2J5:1] 

Distributor 
El Films 

9,214 ft - 1-8 frames 
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Films 


CREDITS UPDATE 


The reviews of these films were published in April issue but unfortunately credits were unavailable at the time of going to press. 
We are still waiting for credits for The Company Men, The Dilemma and Waiting for “Superman” 


All American Orgy 

USA 2010 

Certificate 18 98m 19s 


CREDITS 

CAST 

CREDITS 

Directed by 

Laura Silverman 

A film by 

Andrew Drazek 

Tina 

Luc Besson 

Produced 

Adam Busch 

Screenplay/Dialogue 

Jordan Kessler 

Alan 

Luc Besson 

Producers 

Aimee Lynn Chadwick 

Based upon the film 

James Bruce 

Rachel 

Arthur and the 

Brent Caballero 

Jordan Kessler 

Invisibles/Arthur eties 

Written by 

Gordon 

M/n/imoys written by 

Ted Beck 

Yasmine Kittles 

Luc Besson. Celine 

Director of 

'lasmine 

Garcia, based on a 

Photography 

Ted Beck 

universe by Patrice 

Dave McFarland 

Todd 

Garcia 

Edited by 

Edrick Browne 

Director of 

Andrew Drazek 

Larenz 

Photography 

Production Designer 

Marcus Bennett 

Thierry Arbe^st 

Robert Savina 

half-a-cup 

Editing 


Brent Caballero 

Julien Rey 

©Camp Ranch 

methhead 

Production Designer 

Productions 

Adriene Collins 

HuguesTissandier 

Production Company 

siren 

Original Music 

Finish Films 


Composed, Arranged 

Executive Producer 

In Colour 

and Produced by 

Todd Gilbert 

Co-executive Producer 

[235:1] 

Eric Serra 

Daniel Lewis 

Distributor 

©EuropaCorp.TFl 

Production 

Metrodome Distribution 

Films. Apipoulai Prod, 

Accountant 


Avalanche Productions 

Pamela Jones 

8348 ft -»-4 frames 

Production Companies 

Post-production 


EuropaCorp presents a 

Supervisor 

US festivals title 

EuropaCorp production 

Jerry Gilbert 

Cummings Farm 

in co-production with 

Assistant Directors 


TFl Films Production, 

1st; Ben Ledoux 


ApipoulaT Prod and 

2nd; Sean O'Reagan 


Avalanche Productions 

Script Supervisor 


with the participation of 

Stacey England 


Canal+ 

Gaffer 


In association with 

Ian McGlockin | 


Sofica EuropaCorp 

Key Grip 


With the support of 

Robert Exner 


Region Ile-de-France 

Visual Effects 


In pxartnership with CNC 

Supervisor 


- Centre national de la 

DJShea 


cin6matographie 

Art Director 


Associate Producer 

Robert Savina 


Emmanuel Prevost 

Wardrobe 


Unit Production 

Katherine Wade 


Manager 

Key Hair/Make-up 


Reshoots: 

Courtney Lether 


David Deshayes 

Hair/Make-up 


Production Managers 

Dwight Dugas 


Camille Courau 

Soundtrack | 


Reshoots: 

"Nama Numa". 


Leila Smith 

"Whatever". "Rocky 


Project Manager 

Balboy'l "Do What You 


Fannie Pailloux 

Do" - Mookie; "Take It 


Production 

Back" - Pink Nasty. 


Co-ordinator 

Steve Squire, Jeremy 


Live Action 

Sidener; "Black Santa" 


Photography: 

-Kid Congo and the 


Fanny Besson 

Pink Monkey Birds; 


Production 

"Wash It Down Good" - 


Accountants 

Ryder McNair; " Rhythm 


Live Action 

and Soul" - Spoon; 


Photography: 

"Gdtterdammerung - 


Romain Benoist 

Funeral March" by 


Claude Dallet 

Richard Wagner; "La 


Head of 

Traviata - Prelude to Act 


Post-production 

1" by Giuseppe Vsrdi; 


Eric Bassoff 

"Prelude and Liebestod" 


2nd Unit Directors 

from "Tristan and | 


Live Action 

Isolde" by Richard 


Photography: 

Wagner; "Fuck All Nite" 


Stephane Gliick 

- Black Nasty. Pink 


Reshoots; 

Nasty. Steve Squire 


Eric Boissier 

Sound Mixers 


Set Direction 

Michael Russo 


English Voices; 

JilesGehbauer 


Barbara Weber Scaff 

Sound Re-recording 


French Vaices; 

Mixet/Supervising 


Fannie Pailloux 

Sound Editor 


Assistant Directors 

Jason Dotts 


1st; Stephane Gluck 

Live Action 

Photography 

2nd; Vanessa Djian 
Reshoots 

1st; Fannie Pailloux 


Arthur and the Great Adventure 

France 2009 & 2010 
Certificate PG 107m 14s 


2ncl;Sandieljouit 

VMCShoot 

1st; David Deshayes 

Script Girt 

Live Action 

Photography/VMC 

Shoot: 

Mali Cilia 
Live Action 
Photography Casting 
France; 

Swan Ftiam 
UK: 

Gail Stevens 
US: 

Todd Thaler 
Reshoots Director 
of Photography 
Vincent Richard 
Steadicam Operators 
Live Action 
Photography: 
LoicAndrieu 
Reshoots: 

Mathieu Caudroy 
Electrician Chief 
Laurent H^ntier 
Electrician Gaffers 
Reshoots: 

William Gaily 
Roland Dondin 
Key Grip 
Jean-Pierre Mas 

CG Animation, Images 

and Effects 

BUF 

CG Animation Design 
Pierre Buffin 
Visual Effects 
Sequences 
Supervisors 
CynlleStcard 
Clement Renaudin 
Nolwenn Rimbault 
Mickaei Girod 
Sebastien Vsrgnon 
Romain Bavent 
Xavier Andre 
Audrey Ferrara 
On-set Visual Effects 
Supervisors 
Yann Avenati 
Photography: 
Chnstophe Bernard 
Laurent Ranissier 
Benoit Houtin 
Video Capture Camera 
Operators/Visual 
Effects Photographers 
Florent Chedreau 
GaspardAudouin 
Edgar Becourt 
Thomas Busuttil 
Joseph Crosland 
Arthur Fevrier 
Souleymanne Dicko 
Thomas Fontaine 
Emmanuel F^ulin 
Dennis Schultz 
3D Special Effects 
Supervisor 
Arash Habibi 


Matte Supervisor 

Rami Hage 

Sequence Supervisors 

Thibault Debeurme 
Ludovic Chailtoleau 
Fr^d^ric Barbe 
Fabrice Laaoix 
John Hreich 
Aline Lemaire 
Isabelle Perin-Leduc 
Clement Richard 
Fr^d^ric Boulin 
Mourad Simoussa 
Geordie \^ndendaele 
Lead Animators 
Julien Belbteau 
Cedric De La Forest 
Divonne 
Damien Zeelen 
FabienLeGal 
J^rdmeRouvelet 
Remi Martin 
Richard Villatobas 
Marc Phoutharath 
Emmanuel Margoux 
Julien Aullas 
Nicolas Candido 
Bruno Etchepane 
Benjamin Mulot 
Ekkarat Rodthong 
Thomas De/orsine 
Vhnn Lagoutte 
Boris Plateau 
Restore Supervisor 
Guillaume Desbois 
Senior CG Artists 
Chadi Abo 
Christophe Andrei 
Xavier Allard 
Nicolas Chevallier 
Frederic Barbe 
Djelloul Bekri 
Herve Barbereau 
Florent Cadel 
Anne-Sophie Bertrand 
Anne Sophie Palermo 
Julien Bolbach 
Stephane Bouidageau 
Julien Buisseret 
Sebastien Come 
AnneCoulet 
Antoine Deschamps 
SylvainCrombet 
Benoit Delozier 
Bons Duong 
Rascal Etangsale 
Aurelien Faune 
Alexandre Lagallande 
Aurelien Fuentes 
Yoel Godo 


Mickael Goussard 
SylvainGremion 
Baptiste Henry 
Thibaut Bunoust 
Tristan Hocquet 
JeffD'lzarny 
Francois Jumel 
Jean Louis Kalita 
John Lagache 
Fabrice Lagayette 
Herve Thouement 
Gr^oryLanfranchi 
'if&nnLeCorre 
Catherine Chia-Ying Lee 
Natacha Leroux 
Anthony Lyant 
Anh-Tu Mai 
Christophe Moreau 
EddyMoussa 
Thierry Nguyen 
Nicolas Maillard 
Loris Paillier 
Hannibal -Vladimir 
Poenaru 
Francis Polve 
Nicolas Schneider 
Sylvain Pbtel 
Olivier Prigent 
David Vferbeke 
MathildeTdlec 
Fabien Paillisse 
Chnstophe Zito 
Dominique Vidal 
CG Lighting 
Supervisor 
Raphael Zito 
Textures/Mapping 
Supervisor. 
SdDastienTricoire 
Co-supervisors: 

Olivier Prigent 
Frederic Fourier 
CG Set Supervisor 
Laurent Ranissier 
CG Set Co-supervisors 
Gr^oryGinsburger 
Francois Bonniere 
Benoit Houtin 
Consulting Supervisor 
Geoffrey Niquet 

Special Effects 

Supervisor; 
Jean-Baptiste Bonetto 
Producer: 

Wes Domenjoud 
Computer Graphics 
Patrick Clerc 
Charlie Clerc 



Freddie 

Highmore 


Martine Clerc 
Model Making 
Location Production 
Managers: 
EvelyneTissandier 
Abdelnabi Krouchi 
Model Makers: 
Christianne Lohezic 
Jean-Christophe 
Leblanc 
Laurent Bias 
Olivier Corbex 
Jean-Louis Lebreton 
Brigitte James Renard 
Vblerie Bertoux 
Bruno Dubois 
Olivier Diacci 
Alex Maug^ 

Anne Dolet 
Vincent Gazier 
Bruno Guillemet 
Marie Barthes 
Samuel le Sommier 
Caroline Choine 
Alice Auboiron 
V^ronque Mallaval 
Set Decorators 
Frangoise Dore 
Sabine Delouvrier 
Alain Pitrel 
Props 
VMCShoot: 

Carole Poitou 
Eric Blanchard 
Eric Poisson 
Construction 
Supervisor 
Jean-Pierre Battaia 
Wardrobe Chief 
Live Action 
Photography: 

Corinne Bruand 
Wardrobe 
bve Action 
Photography: 

Capucine Martin 
Camille Joste 
Lorenzo Mancianti 
Luc Gering 

Head Make-up Artist 

Live Action 
Photography: 

Rorence Batteault 
Make-up Artist 
Live Action 
Photography: 
AyaYabuuchi 
Live Action 
Photography Special 
Effects Make-up 
Supervisor; 
Jean-Chnstophe 
Spadaccini 
Artists: 

Guy Bonnel 
Sebastien Imart 
Geoffrey Felley 
Frederic Laine 
Christophe Chabenet 
Denis Gastou 
Cyril Hipaux 
Chief Hair Stylist 
Live Action 
Photography; 

Eric Rodhain 
Hair Stylists 
Live Action 
Photography; 

Laurence Boulet 
Alexandra Bredin 
JoelleTanca 
Angelina Pbteloin 
Melanie Gerbeaux 
Symphonic Parts 
Performed by 
The Paris 
Symphonic 
Orchestra 
Conducted 


I by; 

EricSerra 
; All Other Parts 
Performed on the 
j X-Plorer Starship by 
I Eric Serna 
I Programming by: 

I EricSerra 
I Orchestrations 
I Geoffrey Alexander 
Music Supervisor 
I Alexandre Mahout 
I Soundtrack 
I "Ride of the Vbikyries” 
j by Richard Wagner; 

I "Past the Point”; "I Just 
I Wanna Say" -In^ 
i Sawsen: "Still D.R.E." - 
I Dr Dr4 featuring Snoop 
I Dogg; “Hot Liquorice"; 

I "Need 4 Speed"; "La 
I Recheauxmoules"; 

I "Twinkle Twinkle Little 
I Star" ty Wolfgang 
I Amadeus Mozart. Jane 
I T^lor; "Piano Sonata 
I no.ll(allaTlirca)""Eine 
kleine Nacht Music ( A 
I Little Night Music)" by 
I Wolfgang Amadeus 
I Mozart; "Let's Get It 
I Started" - Maxime 
I Lebidois& Maxime 
I Pinto aka the M&M's. 

I Sydney Benichou; "The 
I Impenal March" by John 
I T. Williams; "Rebel 
Rebel" - Darkos(lggy 

Pop) 

Sound Design 
Guillaume Bouchateau 
Alexis Place 
Production Sound 
Mixers 

I Martin Boissau 
I Reshoots: 
j Lucien Balibar 
Sound Mixing 
Didier Lozahic 
I Stunt Co-ordinators 
I Cyril Raffaeili 
I Equestrian; 
j Mario Luraschi 
I Car; 

I Jean-Claude Lagniez 
I Patrick Ronchin 

i CAST 

Freddie Highmore 

Arthur 

Mia Farrow 

Daisy 

Ronald Leroy Crawford 
Archibald 
Robert Stanton 
j Armand. Arthur's father 
I Penny Balfour 
I Rose. Arthur's mother 
Richard William Davis 
I M 

I Jean Betote Njamba 
I Bogo chief 
1 Valery Koko Kingue 
Abdou Djire 
Bienvenue Kindoki 
Laurent Mendy 
Ibrahima Traore 
AbaKoita 
I Bogos 

Steve Routman 
I Dr Stitch 
I David Gasman 
I the mechanic 
I Cooper Daniels 
I George Lucas 
Norman Stokle 
I mayor 
Stuart Rudin 
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Films 


CREDITS UPDATE 


Cave of Forgotten Dreams Drive Angry 

Canada/USA/France/UK 2010 USA 2010 


Certificate U 90m 2s 


Certificate 18 104m 12s 


Francis | 

James Angelo Baffico 
Martin Baltimore | 

Dashiell Harmon Eaves 

Simon 

Joseph Rezwin 
Brad | 

Stephen Shagov 
Captain Bellerive 
Stephen Croce 
fireman 1 

Antony Hickling | 

fireman 2 j 

LeeDeLxMig 

Miss Kerman i 

Alan Fairbaim i 

pump attendant 
Peter Hudson 
General Montgomery 
Cyril Descours 
Officer Connelly 

voices of I 

Freddie Highmore 
Arthur 

Selena Gomez 

Selenia = 

Lou Reed 

Maltazard 

IggyPop 

Darkos 

Snoop Dog 

Max 

WilLLAm 

Snow 

Stacy Ferguson 

Replay 

Douglas Rand | 

Betameche/clerk i 

David Gasman 
the king/Bogo chief 
Allan Wegner | 

mono cyclop/Di Vinci 
Barbara Weber Scaff 
Miss Fterlanapple 
Jerry Di Giacomo 
Proscuitto/guard | 

Paul Bandey 
Mlro^nlCom chief 
Leslie Clack 

the ferryman/translator i 

Matthew G^czy 

Pitberry 

Dominic Gould | 

Jesse Joe \ 

Seide chiefs 
Tercelin Kirtley 

Seidel 

Jeffrey Bracco 
Seide 2 

Nathan Rippy | 

Seide j 

Robert Bums I 

commander 
Jodi Forrest 

Mrs Springier | 

Lee Delong | 

Mrs Kerman | 

Matthew G6czy 
Mike Powers 

graffiti artists | 

Paul Bandey 
Robert Bums 
Andy Chase I 

Lee Delong 
Jerry Di Giacomo 
Jodi Forrest 
David Gasman 
Matthew G4czy 
Dominic Gould 
Barry Johnson 
Tercelin Kirtley 
Nathan Rippy | 

Michael Robinson 
Stephen Shagov 
Jimmy Shuman 
Jesse Joe Walsh | 

Barbara Weber-Scaff 
Christian Erickson 


Christirre Flowers 
Alexis Kendrick 
Christian Merret 
Palmair 

Matthew Gonder 

additional voices 

video i:^otography cast 
foranimation 

Douglas Rand 
chief 

R6gis Royer 
the king 

Tonk) Descanvelle 
ferryman 
Philippe Sax 
Tonk) Descanvelle 
Pitberrys 
Agn^ Delachair 
Selenia 

Boris Vigneron 
Seides/ferryman 
Matthew Gonder 
Proscuitto/Di Vinci 
Boris Vigneron 
Jack 

Maya Gueritte 

Koologirl 

Emmanuelle Moreau 
Douglas Rand 
Philippe Sax 
Minimoys 
Alain Etoundi 
Fabien Christine 
Venus McGomis 
Mahamadou Coulibaly 
Mogoths 

video photc^aphy cast 
for clip/end credits 

Mathias Malzieu 

Darkos 

Eric Serra-Tosk) 

Seide 

Elisabet Ferrer 

Seide 

Guillaume Garidel 

Seide 

Dolby Digital/DTS 
In Colour 
[2.35:1] 

Distributor 

Entertainment Film 
Distributors Ltd 

9.651 ft +11 frames 

This film is a re-edit, for 
UK release, of Arthur et 
la vengeance de 
Maltazard/ Arthur and 
the Revenge of 
Maltazard©2009 and 
Arthurs La Guerre des 
Deux Mondes/ Arthur 
and the War of Two 
Wor/ds ©2010. 
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CREDITS 

Directed by 
Werner Herzog 
FYoduced 1^ 

Erik Nelson 
Adrienne Ciuffo 
Written ty 
Werner Herzog 
Director of 
Photography 
Peter Zeitlinger 
Edited by 
Joe Bini 
Maya Hawke 
Music 

Ernst Reyseger 

©Creative Differences 
Productions. Irrc. 
FYoduction Companies 
History Films presents a 
Creative Differences 
production 

A film by Werner Herzog 
Product in association 
with More4 

Produced in Partnership 
with The French Ministry 
of Culture and 
Communication 
With the participation of 
ConseilG^n^ralde 
I'Ard^che. Syndicat 
Mixtedel’E^cede 
Restitution de la Grotte 
Chauvet. Region Rhone- 
Alpes 

Executive FYoducers 

for Creative Differences: 
Dave Harding 
for History Films; 

Julian P Hobbs 
David McKiltop 
Molly Thompson 
in France: 

LeCinquiemeReve 
Co- producers 
Judith Thurman 
Amy Briamonte 
Phil Fairctough 
Commissioning 
Editors, Channel 4 
Tabitha Jackson 
Hamish Mykura 
Associate FYoducers 
Nicolas Zunino 
Alain Zenou 
Andrea Anderson 
Accounting 
Bill Hayes 
Hong La 

Supervising FYoducer 
IY)st-production 
Randall Boyd 
3D Systems Design 
Kaspar Kallas 
Stereographer 
Chris Watts 
Stereoscopic 3D 
Consultants 
Dave Blackham 
Espnt Film 
Motion Graphics 
Van Ling 
3D Animation 
Cabinet Pterazio 
JosePeral 
Serge Vaicke 
Production Sound 
Eric Spitzer 

Post-production Mixer 

Mike Klinger 

WITH 

Jean Clottes 

former Head of 
Scientific Research, 


Chauvet Cave 
Julien Monney 
archaeotogist 
Jean-Michel Geneste 
Director of the Chauvet 
Cave Research FYofect 
Michel FYiilippe 
paleontologist 
GillesTosello 
artist, archaeologist 
Carole Fritz 
Valerie Fenjglio 
archaeologists 
Dominique Baffler 
archaeobgist. curator of 
Chauvet Cave 
Nicholeis Conard 
archaeologist. University 
of Tubingen 
Maria Malina 
archaeobgical 
technician 
WulfHein 
experimental 
archaeobgist 
Maurice Maurin 
master perfumer 

narrated by 

Werner Herzog 

In Colour 
[L85:l] 

3D 

F^art-subtitled 

Distributor 

Picturehouse 

Entertainment 

8,103 ft +0 frames 


CREDITS 

Directed by 
Patrick Lussier 
FYoduced by 
Michael De Luca 
Producers 
Ren6 Besson 
Adam FieWs 
Written by 
Todd Farmer 
Patrick Lussier 
Director of 
Photography 
Brian Ftearson 
Edited by 
Patrick Lussier 
Devin C. Lussier 
Production Designer 
Nathan Amondson 
Music by/Score 
FYoduced t^/Guitars 
and Solo Strings 
Michael Wandmacher 

©M4 Films, Inc. 
FYoduction Companies 
Milbnnium Films 
presents a Michael De 
Luca Production and a 
Nu Image production in 
association with Saturn 
Films 

A film by Patrick Lussier 

E)«cutive FYoducers 

Boaz Davidson 

JoeGatta 

Avi Lerner 

Danny Dimbort 

Trevor Short 

Co-producers 

EdCathelllll 

Zach Schiff-Abrams 

Josh Bratman 

Unit FYoduction 

Manager 

EdCathelllll 

FYoduction Supervisor 
Matthew Hirsch 
FYoduction 
Co-ordinator 
Stacy Parker 
FYoduction Controller 
Alan Lam 

Locatbn Manager 
Jennifer Radzikowski 
FY)st-productk>n 
Supervisor 
Devin C. Lussier 
2nd Unit Director 
Johnny Martin 
Assistant Directors 
1st; Steve Danton 
2nd: Janell Sammelman 
2nd Unit 
1st: Juan Mas 
2nd: Adam C. Boyd 
Script Supervisors 
Chnstine Lalande 
2nd Unit: 

K. Lynn Martin 
Casting 
Nancy Nayor 
LA; 

Nancy Nayor 
Louisiana; 

Ryan Gbrioso 
3D Stereographer 
Max Ftenner 
2nd Unit 
Stereographer 
David ‘Mickey’ Taylor 
Camera Operators 
A: David Crone 
B: Adams. Ward 
2ndUnit 
B:Adam S. Ward 
Stead icam Operator 
David Crone 


Chief Lighting 
Technicians 
Max Fbmerteau 
2nd Unit: 

Jamie Moreno 
Key Grips 
Steve Smith 
2nd Unit: 

Ferrell A. Shinnick 
Visual Effects 
Supervisor 
Glenn Neufeld 
Visual Effects by 
Worldwide FX 
Additional: 

Creative Dataworks, Inc. 

GodKiller Designed/ 
Created 

GaryJ.Tunnicliffe 
Art Director 
William Budge 
Set Designer 
Carl Stensel 
Set Decorator 
Kristin Bicksler 
FYoperty Masters 
Andrew Big Toe’ Wert 
2nd Unit: 

Wade Easley 
Construction 
Co-ordinator 
Jerry G. Henery 
Costume Designer 
MaryE. McLeod 
Costume Supervisor 
Andree Fortier 
Department Head 
of Make-up 
Kristina Vbgel 
Key Make-up Artist 
Keith Sayer 
Special Make-up 
Effects Designed/ 
Created by 
Gary J. Tunnicliffe 
Two Hours in the Dark. 
Inc. 

Make-up Effects 
Designer: 
GaryJ.Tunnicliffe 
Puppeteers: 

Gary J. Tunnicliffe 
Mike Jay Regan 
Department Head 
Hair 

SolinaTabrizi 
Key Hair Stylist 
Rita Parilb 
Main/End Titles 
Designed by 
Eric Ladd 
Orchestrations 
Susie Benchasil Seiter 
Musb Supervisor 
Selena Arizanovic 
Soundtrack 
■RaiseaLittte Hell"- 
Trooper: "Wrong Path": 


Nicolas Cage 


"Final Hour Blues": 

’‘F**k the F^in Away ’ - 
Fteaches; "Laser Love" - 
T. Rex: "Sandman ” - 
Robbyn Kirmsse: "I Like 
to Rock" - April Wine: 
"You Want the Candy” - 
The Raveonettes: "The 
Answer" -UNKLE: ’’All 
Things Bnght and 
Beautiful": "That’s the 
Way I Like It" -Easy 
Action: "Stone in My 
Hand ” - Everlast: 
"Amazing Grace": 

"Alive ■’ - Mark 
Campbell: “Drive Angry” 
- Weston Cage 
Sound Designer 
Steve ’Falcon’ 
Boeddeker 
Sound Mixer 
Jay Meagher 
Re-recording Mixers 
Tom ‘Cougar’ Johnson 
Juan Charger’ Peralta 
Supervising Sound 
Editor 

Robert ‘Chopper’ Shoup 
Stunt Co-ordinators 
Johnny Martin 
2nd Unit; 

Johnny Martin 
Oakley Lehman 

CAST 

Nicolas Cage 
John Milton 
Amber Heard 
Piper 

William Fichtner 
The Accountant 
Billy Burke 
Jonah King 
David Morse 
Webster 
Charlotte Ross 
Candy 

Christa Campbell 

Mona 

Tom Atkins 

Cap 

Katy Mixon 

Norma Jean 

Jack McGee 

Fat Lou 

Todd Farmer 

Frank. Piper's boyfriend 

Wanetah Walmsiey 

American Indian mother 

Robin McGee 

guy with camera phone 


Fabian Moreno 
Latino busboy 
Edrick Browne 
rookie 

Marc Macaulay 
Sarge 

FYuitt Taylor Vince 

Roy 

Julius Washington 
uniformed officer 
Jamie Teer 
babysitter 
Bryan Massey 
trooper 1 
Tim Walter 
trooper 2 

Kent Jude Bernard 

teenl 

Brent Henry 
teen 2 
Gerry May 

TV male news reporter 1 
Sherri Talley 
TV female news 
reporter 2 
Arianne Martin 
Milton's daughter 
(older) 

Con Schell 
fucking driver 
Nick Gomez 
fucking middle 
Joe Chrest 
fucking passenger 
Oakley Lehman 
cultistv4th iron pipe 
Thirl R. Hasten 
cultist\A/ith sickle 
Jake Brake 
cultist \A/ith machete 
Tim J. Smith 
cultist with hatchet 
Jeff Dashnaw 
cowboy vnth cattle prod 
Tim Trella 
cultist \A/ith sledge 
James Hebert 
man in leather jacket 
Kenneth Wayne 
Bradley 
man in wig 
Kendrick Hudson 
burly dude 
Michael FYipajohn 
tattooed guy 
April Littlejohn 
businesswoman 
Henry M. Kingi 
thin old man 
Simona Williams 
lady in leopard skin 
Shelby Swatek 
truck-driving woman 
Kimberly Shannon 
Murphy 
girl in Morgan 

Dolby Digital/DTS 
In Colour 
[L78:l] 

3D 

Distributor 

Lionsgate UK 

9,378 ft +0 frames 






Los Angles Times 


New York Times 


Its privileged glimpse deep into unfamiliar 
spiritual territory has the strength 


of reve ation” 


A reai-iife examination of the same 
rituais and traditions observed in 
Martin Scorsese’s Kundun” ^ 




matchbox films 


Pre-order now 


Available to 
buy on DVD 


APRIL 11**' amazon.co.uk 


Free Super Saver Delivery and Unlimited Free One-Day Delivery with Amazon Prime are available. Terms and Conditions apply. See Amazon.co.uk for details. 


A Different Kind of Love StoiY... 


ADfilANAlA^ 
HEL DURAN 
NU.OML* 


Available to buy on Dll 


I from 


Pre-order now at 


MARCH 14IH amazon.co.uk 


mafchbox films 


Free Super Saver Delivery and Unlimited Free One-Day Delivery with Amazon Prime are available. Terms and Conditions apply. See Amazon.co.uk for details. 




DVDs 


CLOSE-UP 


The art of Michelangelo 


Even in his earliestfilms, 
Antonioni reveals himself 
to be one of cinema’s modem 
masters, says Michael Brooke 


La signora senza camelie 

Michelangelo Antonioni; Italy 1953; 
Eureka/Masters of Cinema/Region B 
(Blu-ray)/Region 2 (DVD); Certificate PG; 
102 minutes (Blu-ray)/98 minutes (DVD); 
Aspect Ratio 1.37:1; Features; Gabe 
Klinger introduction, trailer, booklet 


Le amiche 

Michelangelo Antonioni; Italy 1955; 
Eureka/Masters of Cinema/Region B 
(Blu-ray)/Region 2 (DVD); Certificate PG; 
106 minutes (Blu-ray)/102 minutes 
(DVD); Aspect Ratio 1.37:1; Features: 

Gabe Klinger introduction, trailer, booklet 
Even though his reputation as one of 
cinema’s great modern masters has been 
established for more than half a century, 
the films of Michelangelo Antonioni’s 
first decade as a feature filmmaker 
remain comparatively sidelined when 
set against his 1960s and 1970s output. 
This can partly be blamed on patchy 
distribution - although ‘Le amiche’ (The 
Girlfriends’) was the first of his films to 
open commercially in Britain (in 1959) 
and ‘La signora senza camelie’ (‘The Lady 
Without Camelias’) played in BBC2’s 
‘Cinema 625’ slot (in 1965), they never 
had much of a repertory life, and this 
turns out to be their British video debuts. 

Antonioni’s third feature chronologically 
(albeit the second to open in Italy 
following censorship-related delays to 
‘I vinti’), 1953’s ‘La signora senza camelie’ 
can superficially be seen as a precursor 
to Tru^ut’s ‘Day for Night’ (1973) in 
its entertainingly satirical look at the 
machinations behind the commercial 
Italian film industry. Clara Manni (Lucia 
Bose) is elevated from shopgirl to starlet 
as she inadvertently catches the popular 
taste for lightly eroticised melodramas, 
but proves unable to measure up to her 
producer-husband Gianni’s desire that 
she set her sights higher - largely 
because his crude notion of ‘great art’ 
is to have her emoting in costume as 
Joan of Arc to an understandably 
indifferent audience. Small wonder that 
she flees the cinema into the arms of the 
diplomat Nardo (Ivan Desny), though his 
view of her is also based more around 
her image (as an actress, or symbol 
of glamour) than the woman herself. 

At this point it becomes clear that 
the film-industry setting is merely a 
conveniently familiar backdrop for what 
we can now read as a quintessentially 
Antonioniesque exploration of a woman’s 
psychological divorce from the social 
and cultural norms dictated by her 
circumstances - in this case, plucked 
from obscurity to a life of haute bourgeois 
luxury that she hasn’t been trained to 



From shopgirl to starlet: Lucia Bose in ‘La signora senza camelie’ 


It’s fascinating to 
see how close he 
had already come 
to his mature style 

appreciate. She’s forced to perform just 
as much when the camera is switched off, 
especially in the toe-curling scene in 
which Gianni (Andrea Checchi) announces 
her engagement to her parents, as big 
a surprise to Clara as it is to them. It’s 
fascinating to see how close Antonioni 
had already come to his mature style, 
with his eye for the expressive 
possibilities of modernist architecture 
(and de Chirico-like spaces within that 
architecture) already almost fully formed. 

‘Le amiche’, adapted from a novella 
by Cesare Pavese by Antonioni and two 
distinguished female screenwriters (Suso 
Cecchi d’Amico and Alba de Cespedes), 
also draws on popular melodramatic 
forms - indeed, a bald synopsis of its 



Sex and the city, Italian-style: ‘Le amiche’ 


account of the travails and romances of a 
group of five female friends could almost 
be mistaken for a ‘Sex and the City’ flick. 

It was criticised at the time for being 
excessively novelettish (much more 
than Pavese’s spare original), though 
each of its various social and romantic 
encounters adds up to a complex 
anatomisation of the peculiar ennui 
experienced by the isolated rich and a 
guide to the ‘social diplomacy’ that Clelia 
(□eonora Rossi Drago) needs to recognise 
in an unfamiliar environment. Like Clara 
in the earlier film, she has risen through 
the social ranks, though in her case it 
is under her own steam as a self-made 
businesswoman recently relocated to Turin | 
to open a branch of her fashion boutique. 

She first encounters her future friends 
when one of them, Rosetta (Madeleine 
Fischer), attempts suicide in an adjacent 
hotel room - an early warning to Clelia and 
viewer alike. Momina (Yvonne Furneaux) 
has little interest in her husband beyond 
his financing of her lifestyle (there are 
plenty of other distractions during his 
business-related absences), while the 
vain, superficial Mariella (Anna Maria 
Pancani) seems interested only in pure 
hedonism. Ceramicist Nene (Valentina 
Cortese) is affianced to the painter 
Lorenzo (Gabriele Ferzetti), whose 
attempt at capturing the unstable 
Rosetta on canvas leads to an inevitably 
doomed affair: Though notionally the 
most level-headed of the quintet, Clelia 
herself struggles with her feelings for 
her assistant Carlo (Ettore Manni): she’s 


sophisticated enough to recognise that 
her superior social and professional class 
shouldn’t be a barrier but nonetheless 
feels that their relationship lacks 
anything beyond the attractively 
superficial (Nene and Lorenzo have 
similar concerns when her creative career 
outpaces his). Far talkier than most of 
Antonioni’s other films, ‘Le amiche’ 
nonetheless clearly indicates his future 
path: an extraordinarily nuanced and 
suggestive scene involving multiple 
meetings on an otherwise deserted beach 
signposts ‘L’awentura’ five years later. 

Eureka’s Masters of Cinema offshoot 
has already released two superb 
Antonioni DVDs, ‘II grido’ (1957) and 
‘La notte’ (1961), but these dual-format 
releases (that is, a Blu-ray and DVD in 
the same box) raise the bar even higher 
and emphasise how invaluable the 
high-definition treatment can be to 
films that have such a keen eye for 
surface tactility. The lustrous black- 
and-white photography of the earlier 
film looks almost lab-fresh, and while ‘Le 
amiche’ shows more signs of wear, it too 
is a marked improvement on all previous 
small-screen releases, benefiting from 
the Cineteca del Comune di Bologna’s 
2008 restoration. Both get very similar 
extras in the form of video discussions by 
Gabe Klinger, original theatrical trailers 
and the usual hefty booklets compiling 
archival reviews, interviews and 
correspondence, the most rewarding of 
which is Antonioni’s soul-searching reply 
to Italo Calvino’s criticisms of ‘Le amiche’. 
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NEW RELEASES 


The Beyond 

Lucio Fulci; Italy 1981; Arrow Video/ 
Region-free Blu-ray, Region 0 DVD; 
Certificate 18; 88 minutes; Aspect 
Ratio 2.35:1; Features: introduction, 
audio commentaries, interviews, 
featurettes, alternative pre-credits 
sequence, trailer, booklet 
Film: Though lauded by genre fans, the 
grotesquely violent and unabashedly 
misogynist horror films of Roman 
director Lucio Fulci (1927-1996) have 
tended to be dismissed by critics bound 
to orthodox notions of ‘good taste’. 
Nonetheless, with high-profile figures 
such as Guillermo Del Toro and Quentin 
Tarantino repeatedly citing his influence, 
and an ever-growing appetite for his 
movies among cult-film audiences, 
Fulci’s stock continues to rise. 

Derided by one prominent critic 
as “shamelessly artless” on its 1981 
British theatrical release. The Beyond 
now enjoys the reputation of being 
exemplary Italian horror, and probably 
the director’s most fully realised 
work. Featuring an underdeveloped 
plot in which a New Orleans hotel 
is found to be built on one of the 
seven gateways to hell. The Beyond 
sees Fulci eschewing conventional 
narrative cohesion and instead 
embracing a stylistically accomplished, 
surreal mode of filmmaking in which 
gruesome set pieces segue into oneiric 
passages of ‘pure cinema’. Fulci creates 
a fragmented nightmare within 
which crumbling zombies shuffle, 
eyes are gouged out, throats are 
tom and faces melted with acid. 

The Beyond is memorable for these 
bravura scenes of violence and 
surrealism, but also for Fulci’s original 
depiction of New Orleans, Fabio Frizzi’s 
haunting score and Sergio Salvati’s 
baroque scope cinematography. 

Disc: Arrow’s Blu-ray presentation 
contains a high level of detail and 
preserves the grain inherent in the 
2-perf Techniscope film format. The 
transfer is slightly brighter than on 
previous DVD editions. Strangely, the 
sepia-tinted pre-credits sequence is 
presented in black and white. (jB) 


Blood Simple 

Zhang Yimou; China 2009; Momentum/ 
Region 2; Certificate 12; 86 minutes; 
Aspect Ratio 2.35:1 anamorphic 
Film: Not a publishing glitch: Zhang 
Yimou really did shoot a remake of the 
Coen Brothers’ 1984 debut, letting his 
hair down after a decade of gigantism 
culminating in the Beijing Olympic 
ceremonies. As with Gus Van Sant’s 
Psycho {iggS) and Tom Savini’s Night 
of the Living Dead (iggo), familiarity 
with the original boosts enjoyment 
as Zhang cleaves limpet-like to 
the Coens’ core narrative, including 
the concluding water droplet 
(heavyhandedly CGI-enhanced 
here). But there are differences galore 
in the treatment: eerily hill-spiked 
red widescreen landscapes make a 
compellingly surreal backdrop for the 
convoluted burial shenanigans; the 
character previously played by a sweaty. 



Dark Star John Carpenter’^ d^ut 
has worn its four decades remarkably 
I well. If Samuel Beckett ever saw it he’d 
I have recognised a kindred spirit 


I garrulous M. Emmet Walsh is now a 
I near-silent, unnervingly expressionless 
I killer; and the treatment of the central 
I marital triangle (and a typically brilliant 
I use of colour) is a nostalgic reminder 
i that Zhang once made /u Dow (1990). 

I But the most memorable elements 
I are Zhang’s own: a dazzlingly 
I choreographed noodle preparation 
I sequence, the abacus-based safe lock, 

I and a comic subplot about two 
I disgruntled workers which turns 
I abruptly to horror as one gets caught 
i up in the main narrative mechanics. 

; It’s hardly a masterpiece but it’s more 
I fun than most remakes: small wonder 
I the Coens sent Zhang a thank-you letter. 
I Disc: A fine transfer, although there 
i are no extras. (MB) 



Last stop: ‘The Elephant Will Never Forget’ 


Dark Star 

John Carpenter; US 1974; Fabulous Films/ 
Region 2; Certificate PG; 70/83 minutes; 
Aspect Ratio 1.85:1 anamorphic; 

Features: documentary, Andrew Gilchrist 
commentary, Alan Dean Foster and 
Brian Narelle interviews, 3D Dark Star 
tour, trivia, trailer 

Film: Hooking up with old flames 
is a perilous undertaking, as true 
of films as it is of people. Happily, 

John Carpenter and Dan O’Bannon’s 
micro-budget debut has worn its four 
decades remarkably well (better, in 
truth, than many of his later films). 
Much of this tale of terminally bored 
astronauts blowing up unstable planets 
to aid colonisation missions is still 
genuinely funny, though its cheeky 
nose-thumbing to the then recent 
200 1: A Space Odyssey is parallelled 
by a similarly palpable sense of 
loneliness and insignificance in a 
pitilessly vast universe - if Samuel 
Beckett ever saw it he’d have recognised 
a kindred spirit, especially when the 
computerised bomb reaches its literally 
devastating conclusion through the 
application of ruthless logic. 

Discs: Like the film, this two-disc 
‘Hyperdrive Edition’ was clearly 
a labour of love, offering two 
separate cuts (though not the 
original 45-minute student version), 
a two-hour retrospective documentary, 
a commentary by an unnervingly 
obsessive but hugely knowledgeable 
fan, and much more besides. Technical 
standards are as high as the i6mm 
source material permits, and a visible 
advance on earlier editions. (MB) 


A Day In the Life 

John Krish; UK 1953-64; BFI dual format/ 
Region 0; Certificate E; 90 minutes: 
Aspect Ratio 1.33:1; Features: ‘I Want 


to Go to School’, ‘Mr Marsh Comes to 
School’, interview with director at BFI 
Southbank, essay booklet 
Film: One of the considerable bonuses 
of the BFl’s laudable exhumation of 
the British sponsored film has been a 
reappraisal of Krish’s work. These four 
documentaries are among his finest, 
showing off the controlled eloquence, 
technical virtuosity and sheer humanity 
he brought to his commissioned short 
films. His best-known work. The 
Elephant Will Never Forget, a Cockney- 
crammed T T-minute elegy for the 
London trams scrapped in 1952, made 
with ‘stolen’ film stock expressly against 
the producer’s wishes, is atypically 
sentimental but potently nostalgic. 

The doomed trams glide like liners 
through the night, before their burning 
hulks form an elephants’ graveyard, 
while a music-hall ditty hymns the 
joy of “riding on top of the car”. 

By 1961, the affecting NSPCC 
fundraising film They Took Us to the Sea 
had achieved Krish’s characteristic 
balance of clarity and compassion - 
forbidden to show cruelty to children, 
it signals deprivation through the 
hungry gazes and hungry mouths 
of Birmingham urchins agog at the 
delights of Weston-super-Mare. There’s 
the merest whiff of Free Cinema (about 
which Krish airs trenchant views in the 
extras) in the shots glued to their antics, 
but Jack Beaver’s mutable score and the 
skilful contrasts of paddling pleasure 
versus lobbing bricks on Brummie 
bombsites illustrate Krish’s deftness 
at using classical techniques to infuse 
his sponsor’s message with social 
commentary. Our School {ig62), an 
NUT-sponsored ‘day in the life’ of a 
Hertfordshire secondary modem, is 
a harder sell for those not entranced 
by Krish’s constructed scenes of 
Brylcreemed teens shepherded through 
vocational classes, or by his earnest, 
homiletic narration. However, I Think 
They Call Him John (1964), a desperately 
moving portrait of the Sunday chores 
of a retired miner, uses a masterly 
combination of slow pacing, beautifully 
framed shots and spare and thoughtful 
narration (“The old are an army of 
strangers we have no intention of 
joining”) to tease out a life story from 
his memorabilia and create a portrait 
of the loneliness of old age. 

There’s an awful poignancy in 
watching all four films, products of 
hope-filled Boom Britain, full of bright 
new schools and appeals to “interpret 
each child for what he is, and what he 
can become”, just as Bust Britain is 
briskly rolling up the welfare state and 
reality TV immolates its last vestiges 
of social responsibility. Is there any 
chance that the Big Society will give 
rise to documentaries that are half as 
clear-eyed and empathetic as these? 

Disc: A fabulous restoration job whose 
extras include the engagingly odd 
careers-guidance short Mr Marsh Comes 
to School (1961), disguising sage advice in 
slyly comic sketches for the bewildered 
school-leaver, and the charming but 
penetrating portrait of a primary school 
I Want to Go to School {igs9)- The booklet 
provides Patrick Russell’s excellent 
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NEW RELEASES 



Fight club: ‘Empire State' 


overview of Krish’s mid-period output 
and Kevin Brownlow’s fond recollections 
of working with him, but the pihe de 
resistance is a wonderfully waspish 
interview with Krish himself. (KS) 


Empire State 

Ron Peck; UK 1987; Network/Region B 
Blu-ray/Region 2 DVD dual-format; 
Certificate 18; 98 minutes; Aspect Ratio 
1.85:1; Features: writer and director 
commentary, deleted scenes, trailer, 
screen tests, costume research and 
production design galleries, audio-only 
research interview, C4 ‘Right to Reply’ 
excerpt, PDF screenplay and journal notes 
Film: Nine years after the defiantly 
independent Nighthawks diud its i6mm 
evocation of a closeted gay teacher’s 
double life, writer-director Ron Peck 
edged closer to the mainstream with 
this clubland thriller set in the 
early days of London’s Docklands 
redevelopment. Back in 1979 John 
MacKenzie’s The Long Good Friday 
accurately predicted the area’s future 
economic significance, but here we 
catch that fascinating moment when 
the old warehouses are still standing, 
shiny new office complexes are being 
planned and the smell of money is in 
the air. Ray McAnally’s boxing promoter 
and club owner represents the old East 
End about to be fleeced by ruthless 


yuppies and their lawyers, but he still 
controls the Empire State nightspot, 
point of intersection for the film’s 
myriad plot strands. In the director’s 
commentary on this lavish edition. Peck 
suggests Robert Altman as an influence 
on his ensemble drama’s social fresco, a 
fair enough comparison except for the 
fact that its various character trajectories 
(ambitious rent boy, investigative 
journo, visiting US investor, etc) never 
really lock into meaningful dramatic 
conflict. Thematically, it’s spot-on, yet 
weak storytelling lets the side down, 
even if the 1980s fashions and electro 
soundtrack retain a time-capsule appeal. 
Discs: A pristine Blu-ray transfer caps an 
impressive package of extras. (TJ) 


The Kartemquiii Films 
Collection: The Earty Years 
Volumes 1 & 2 

Gordon Quinn, Jerry Temaner, Stan Karter; 
US 1967-70; Facets/Region 1 NTSC; 175 
minutes total; Aspect Ratio 1.33:1; 
Features: interviews, trailers, documents 
Films: Still in business, Kartemquin 
Films was begun in 1966 by University 
of Chicago grads Gordon Quinn, Stan 
Karter and Jerry Temaner, and their 
non-profit mandate in that tumultuous 
era was on-the-spot, confrontational 
documentaries that furthered 
progressive causes and interrogated 


the role of the artist in society, all 
while maintaining a devoted allegiance 
to Chicago proper. Many of their first 
films had no credits (indeed, according 
to IMDb, Karter has never put his name 
on any film), and as the years wore 
on Kartemquin became an expressly 
educational production studio fostering 
features such as Hoop Dreams, The Last 
Pullman Car and the PBS miniseries The 
New Americans. But at the beginning the 
fumes of collective purpose and social 
rage were in the air, whether the team 
was chronicling the efforts of Christian 
teens to put on an ‘anti war mass’ (the 
truly inspiring Thumbs Down, 1968) or 
participating in and reflecting on the 
1969 student strike and administration- 
building occupation at the university 
{Hum 255 and What the Fuck Are These 
Red Squares?, both from 1970) in 
response to the invasion of Cambodia. 

Ethnographically specific, the films 
are vintage artefacts from the bygone 
heyday of gritty i6mm activist doc- 
making, when idealism was sky-high, 
when film classes made movies out of 
on-campus crises, and when active 
protest was doubly worth doing if you 
were doing it on film. (The contrast 
between these fiery co-eds and 
committed youth-groupers and the 
American undergraduates of today is 
horrifyingly extreme.) Quinn and co 
didn’t pioneer the form, nor did they 
attain the mysterious eloquence of 
Chris Marker’s Vietnam-era shorts. But 
the practical Kartemquin agenda was 
always social change and awareness 
over cinema, and the films fairly pulse 
with immediacy and consequence. 
Discs: The films have not, it appears, 
been restored, and thus retain the 
projector-beaten texture so distinctive 
of their day. The new interviews with 
Quinn and Temaner, two ageing grey 
liberal lions, are both helpful as context 
and fascinating as history. (MA) 


Larks on a String 

Jin' Menzel; Czechoslovakia 1969; Second 
Run/Region 0; Certificate 15; 90 minutes; 
Aspect Ratio 1.66:1 anamorphic; Features: 
Jin' Menzel introduction, booklet 

Film: The closest the Czech Renoir 
came to barbed political satire, Jiri 


Menzel’s fourth feature was given 
the greenlight during the 1968 Prague 
Spring, blackballed (and mothballed) 
on completion, and belatedly premiered 
soon after the Velvet Revolution. 
Another two decades on, it stands 
up very well: if historical specifics 
are blurred by distance and memory, 
Bohumil Hrabal’s source stories 
mocking political dogma’s overweening 
absurdity have an all too recognisable 
universality. Vaclav Neckar essentially 
reprises his Closely Observed Trains role 
as a hapless beau whose bride is banned 
from her own wedding, while Rudolf 
Hrusmsky strikes a resonant chord as 
the proletarian apparatchik overseeing 
a penal colony-like junkyard whose 
employees have fallen out of favour 
with the regime: he knows full well 
that his own status is primarily due 
to political fashion. To underscore 
this essential truth, Hrusmsky, Menzel 
and Hrabal would be blacklisted for 
much of the following decade. 

Disc: Menzel and cinematographer 
Jaromir Sofr approved the transfer, 
and Sofr explains in a booklet note 
that the variable image quality is due 
to the negative being mutilated before 
the film was banned, the missing 
footage retrieved from a workprint. 
Menzel contributes some delightfully 
idiosyncratic self-filmed reminiscences, 
and the meaty booklet essay is by Czech 
cinema expert (and S&S contributor) 
Peter Hames. (MB) 


The Long, Hot Summer 

Martin Ritt; US 1958; Optimum Releasing/ 
Region 2; Certificate PG; 111 minutes; 
Aspect Ratio 2.35:1; Features: trailer 

Film: The first of Ritt’s ‘outsider’ movies, 
this CinemaScoped Southern family 
melodrama injects a little Tennessee 
Williams and a lot of Peyton Place 
(unsurprisingly, since the film’s 
producer, Jerry Wald, also produced that 
show) into its bawdy, sweat-beaded 
adaptation of three William Faulkner 
stories, in which Paul Newman’s canny 
drifter electrifies a sleepy town run by 
Orson Welles’s ruthless businessman. 
Released in the same year as Cat on a Hot 
Tin Roof, it gives the tyranny of its own 
Big Daddy a more roguish comic spin. 


MEDIA \ 

STUDIES 

CONFERENCE 


Wednesday 6 - Friday 8 July 

Three days of workshops, presentations, 
seminars and sessions wi^ media professionals 

A must for all Film and Media Studies 
and Creative and Media Diploma teachers 

Construct your own unique route 
through the programme 

Whatever your experience, we have sessions 
to meet your particular needs and interests 

Explore BFl Southbank 

FOR MORE INFORMATION 
Email: education@bfi.org.uk 
Or visit: bfi.org.uk/education 

BFI Southbank, Belvedere Road, London SEl 
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The independent 



‘A shambling monster of a film': Robert Kramer’s ‘Milestones’ 


But if the story, most particularly the 
implausible bam-buming reconciliation 
of the finale, seems a tad unwieldy, 
there’s much fascination in a clash of 
acting styles that sees Newman’s laconic 
Actor’s Studio naturalism go head-to- 
head with Welles’s false-nose, BBQ-sauce 
panstick and declamatory actor-manager 
stylings. Surprisingly, the result’s a draw 
once you’ve seen Welles bellow and 
wheedle for grandchildren from Joanne 
Woodward’s sassy spinster daughter, in 
a performance that can adroitly (albeit 
showily) turn on a sixpence. 

Disc: It’s a just-about-adequate transfer 
whose colours shift disconcertingly 
within scenes from 1950s pastels to 
a murky blue-green hue. The trailer, 
the single extra, is well worth a look for 
the neat and shameless way it converts 
Ritt’s stagey but dramatic exchanges 
into a panting sex-fest. (KS) 


Man of Aran 

Robert Flaherty: UK 1934; Park Circus/ 
Region 2; 77 minutes; Aspect Ratio 4:3; 
Features: two contemporaneous Flaherty 
shorts, 1978 documentary, modern short 
film, outtakes, photo gallery 
Film: Robert Flaherty’s small corpus 
remains inescapable, his foundational 
eminence in both documentary 
cinema and filmed ethnography 
ever controversial. For many, Flaherty’s 
commitment to living among and 
documenting remote, traditional 
communities, such as the barren 
Aran Islands off Ireland’s west coast, 
is cancelled out by his fabrications 
for the screen. The ‘family’ at the centre 
of Man of Aran were unrelated islanders; 
a highlight sequence was notoriously 
premised on an already discarded 
practice (shark-fishing with harpoons). 

It’s crucial to note that Flaherty’s 
‘docu-fiction’ doesn’t psychologise 
his raw material - Man of Aran is 
less docudrama than ‘docu-fable’. 

The inner lives of Flaherty’s islanders, 
no less than those of John Grierson’s 
drifters, are inaccessible and irrelevant; 
their relationships to one another 
as archetypal as their relationships 
to land and to sea. Dramatisation 
instead provides structure for such 
themes, within which Flaherty 
proved himself one of cinema’s great 
stylists, his sound films frequently 
suggesting silent cinema. Like most 
1 9 30s documentaries, Man of Aran 
was shot silent: its intermittent 
voices are risible as ‘dialogue’ but 
fine as a component of dirt-cheap 
stylised sound design accompanying 
astounding visuals: majestic wide- 
lensed compositions alternating 
with remarkable kinetic sequences 
conveying the ocean’s many moods. 

Few filmmakers now attempt 
(let alone master) such ‘dreamlike 
documentary’, perhaps for good 
reason. It’s impossible to disagree, 
factually, with Paul Rotha’s 
contemporary complaint that 
Man of Aran is essentially reactionary, 
eschewing socioeconomic analysis and 
instead transforming rural poverty into 
romantic poetry, even by reviving dead 
cultural practices. The problem, still 


Kieron Corless on ‘Milestones’, 
a scathing, shambling monster 
of a movie by American 
pioneer Robert Kramer 


Robert Kramer Collection 

Milestones/Ice 

Robert Kramer: US 1975/69; Capricci/ 
Arcades Video/Region 0; 199/128 
minutes; Aspect Ratio 1.33:1 

Still little known today, New York-born 
Robert Kramer was a pioneer of American 
independent cinema. He started making 
films in the mid-1960s, developing a 
style in which fiction and documentary 
sometimes commingled in striking ways, 
at the service of a radical left politics and 
scathing critiques of the US government 
and its policies. He left America in the 
mid-1970s after finishing the cine-verite 
epic ‘Milestones’ - the film most regard 
as his masterpiece - profoundly 
disillusioned by the collapse of the US 
left and the government’s prosecution 
of the war in Vietnam (‘Milestones’ is 
dedicated to the Vietnamese people). He 
pitched up first in Lisbon, where he shot 
‘Scenes from the Class Struggle in 
Portugal’ in 1977 in the aftermath of the 
Portuguese revolution, and finally in 
Paris, where he endured mixed fortunes 
until his death in 1999 aged 60. 

Kramer’s films have garnered a cult 
reputation in part because they have 
been so difficult to see. Until recently, 
only ‘Cities of the Plain’ and ‘Route One 
USA’ have been available on DVD, and 
even then only in France. A restored 
version of ‘Milestones’ (1975) toured 
festivals a few years ago and now appears 
on a double-disc set together with an 
earlier film, ‘Ice’ (1969), released by 
the excellent French label Capricci 
(and available through www.amazon.fr). 
It’s a suggestive pairing. ‘Ice’ is the 
shorter, more formally disciplined 
feature, a fascinating curio and like 
‘Milestones’ at times problematically 
naive in its politics. Shot in an almost 
noirish black and white and set in an 
unspecified future when a by now fascist 


American government wages war on 
Mexico, it focuses on a group of white 
militants planning and carrying out 
terrorist actions and ultimately preparing 
all-out war against the state. Its power 
derives from its almost documentary 
immediacy, particularly in outdoor 
scenes; circling shots of militants 
making untraceable calls from telephone 
booths feel charged with menace and 
foreboding. Violence can suddenly erupt 
out of the blue, as when one of the 
militants (played by Kramer himself) 
is castrated by police agents, or another 
is killed by police thugs. 

‘Milestones’ weighs in at over 
three hours, a shambling monster 
of a film. Jagged, raw, emotionally 
intense; watching it is like walking on 
hot coals. Shot in colour, it’s essentially 
a portrait of the depletion and dispersal 
of the American radical left, traumatised 
by Vietnam and other horrors but unable 
to form a coherent, united response as 
the promise of the 1960s protest 
movements ebbs away. It takes the 
form of a loosely woven tapestry of 
some fifty characters across the country; 
there’s a lot of restless soul-searching 
in what appears to be a mixture of 
scripted and improvised discussion, 
intercut with newsreel footage of the 


Vietnam War or montage sequences 
detailing the US’s historical crimes 
against native Americans and blacks. 
Even more forcefully, anger and violence 
can express themselves in strange 
fictionalised moments suddenly dropped 
in like incendiary devices, such as the 
i attempted rape of a woman rescued 
by a blind man, or the death, at the 
j hands of the police, of an activist just 
i released from Jail. 

‘Milestones’ was attacked on release 
I for being an unstructured, undisciplined 
I mess. American and British critics in 
I particular were hostile to what they 
I saw as its indulgence of a WASP minority 
I and their misguided and hazily expressed 
I politics; it’s true the hippyish Jargon can 
j be wearying on prolonged exposure. The 
i film got a much better reception from 
j French critics, especially Serge Daney, 
who wrote a characteristically subtle, 
brilliantly insightful piece for ‘Cahiers 
du cinema’: “Had the film been this 
post-leftist pastoral which we’re all 
rather anxious to see (and what a relief it 
would be!), it would have included some 
beautiful, indelibly moving moments of 
mutual support and solidarity. Nothing 
of the kind... [It] is more akin to a rite 
of passage (a difficult passing through, 
a passage through a void).’’ You might 
say into a void, bearing in mind the 
Reagan years lurking not too far round 
the corner, but nevertheless ‘Milestones’ 
pulls off a profoundly moving conclusion, 
despite everything we’ve seen hitherto, 
a protracted communal birth scene that 
strikes a note of cautious optimism and 
togetherness. For all its undoubted flaws, 
it is itself a milestone and monument of 
committed American cinema. 

Capricci boasts a small but carefully 
selected number of films on its roster, 
including significant works by Pedro 
Costa and Jean-Claude Rousseau. 

Those two releases were accompanied by 
extensive booklets providing invaluable 
framing of the work, which the Kramer 
set markedly lacks, and certainly needs. 
There are no extras on the discs either. 



Future shocked: ‘Ice’ 
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DVDs 


NOZONE 


Shooting from the lip 



‘Firing Line’ was a talk show 
with something important 
to say. Tim Lucas finds it as 
gripping as any TV drama 

Firing Line: The Young 

Warren Steibel; US 1971; Hoover Institution 
Video Library; Aspect Ratio 1.33:1 

A couple of years ago, the 
Hoover institution Video Library 
(www.hooverpress.org) undertook the 
release of a number of representative 
episodes of the long-running PBS 
series ‘Firing Line’. Hosted by ‘National 
Review’ founder William F. Buckley Jr, 
a commonplace target of impressionists, 
the show purported to be “the only 
program on the air that gives to 
presidents, and poets, a full hour 
in which to disclose themselves’’. 

Each show, taped in colour, had a set 
guest and theme. Among the dozens of 
programmes now available on region-free 
disc are Richard M. Nixon on the US 
presidency, Otto Preminger on the 
Motion Picture Production Code, 

Hugh Hefner on the Playboy philosophy, 
Allen Ginsberg on the avant garde, 

Huey P. Newton on Black Power, Harry 
Reems on Deep Throat and the First 
Amendment, Timothy Leary on LSD, Billy 
Graham on the decline of Christianity, 
Tom Wolfe on modern architecture, 

David Merrick on the state of theatre, 
and this fascinating 1971 conversation 
with British novelist Anthony Burgess. 
The subject is supposedly contemporary 
youth but - appropriately for the author 
of ‘A Clockwork Orange’ and much other 
dystopian fiction - the conversation 
settles into a chillingly prophetic 
discussion of how declining standards of 
education in the humanities, parallelled 
with ascending standards in science and 
technology, are inspiring a laxness of 
language that, if unchecked, could rob 
people of their ability to interpret and 
analyse thought, express themselves 
with accuracy or, in time, defend their 
own rights in the face of technological 
autocracy. It’s as riveting as any hour 
of dramatic television I’ve seen. 

After a somewhat biased introduction 
in which Buckley attempts to pigeonhole 
Burgess as the author of “a fantasy of 
sadomasochistic sex’’, the two men settle 
down to a stance of mutually amused 
Jousting, the latter brilliantly authoritative 
but occasionally levelling the floor with a 
self-deprecating remark behind a plume 
of cigarillo smoke. The programme was 
prompted by an article in which Burgess, 
then a visiting professor of English 
literature at New York University, 
had written for the ‘New York Times’, 
despairing over his students’ lack 
of interest in the past, their disregard 
for tradition, and their contemporary 
inability to express themselves without 
resorting to what he calls “counters’’ - 


words and expressions that have a 
certain force and occupy space in 
communication while actually 
communicating nothing (a major case in 
point being the word ‘relevance’, which 
many protesting NYU students were 
demanding of their curriculum without, 
Burgess notes, being able to answer 
the question, “Relevant to what?’’). 

In another, still more foretelling example, 
one unusual for 1971 television, Burgess 
enacts a hypothetical conversation 
in which someone refers to his article 
as “kind of fucked-up”. He argues that 
he is not morally offended by such 
language (which he relates to pre-Ebonics 
“black English’’ and describes as a 
disempowered language rife with “the 
clank of chains and slavery’’), nor would 
he argue the viewpoint, but is appalled 
by the inability of such meaningless 
verbiage to form or communicate 
clear ideas, thus discouraging dialogue 
and isolating us as a people from each 
other and, more fundamentally, from 
ourselves. To watch this from a place 
only 40 years distant - when F-bombs, 
once the exclusive property of X films, 
are sanctioned in PG-13 fare, and when 
Facebook users habitually communicate 
in an abstract patois of textese, cryptic 
song lyrics, YouTube videos and Brainy 
Quotes forgotten in less time than they 
took to find - is to feel the spine ice at 
how far we’ve fallen in so little time, and 
how reliant we’ve become on forms of 
communication that are fundamentally 
unsatisfying, thus addicting. 

Burgess also laments the young’s lack 
of interest in the past, which has grown 
worse with time, it being human nature 
to pay less than complete attention to 

To watch this from 
a place only 40 years 
distant is to feel 
the spine ice at how 
far we Ve fallen in 
so little time 


anything our technology makes easily 
retrievable. Burgess notes that disregard 
for tradition, not being attentive to the 
cyclic lessons of civilisations past, is a 
recent phenomenon, not prevalent at the 
time of his own University of Manchester 
youth, when the present was understood 
as it had been for centuries, as a pinpoint 
of time in which to ponder the future and 
reflect on the past. Under Buckley’s 
teasing prods, Burgess draws a blank on 
reasoning why the present has become 
so important and such a province of the 
young, but the reason is clearly the 
media which, in the wake of the war- 
produced Baby Boom, had begun 
manufacturing new and non-existent 
dimensions of the present keyed to the 
young, a hall of mirrors composed of 
fashion and advertising and record 
charts celebrating the new, ‘the now’ and 
the cutting edge, while youth-oriented 
philosophies urged them to ‘live in the 
moment’. Listening to this conversation, 
staged before an audience of earnest 
Seton Hall University students (none 
texting or sending photos as they listen), 
we can begin to appreciate a subtle but 
seismic change in popular perceptions, 
equal in some ways to Freud’s definition 
of the conscious, subconscious and 
unconscious mind. 

The latest DVDs in this series are 
arriving as movements are afoot in 
the States to encourage Congress to 
guarantee permanent funding for public 
broadcasting, and they serve as an 
indictment of today’s PBS, no longer 
the haven of intelligent and provocative 
programming it once was and should be. 
Slated to attract viewers for one recent 
fundraiser was ‘The Best of Rowan & 
Martin’s Laugh-In’, a 1969 retrospective 
containing a ‘News of the Future’ joke 
about ‘President Ronald Reagan’ being in 
office at the time of the dismantling of 
the Berlin Wall. The laugh track was off 
the charts, confirming - like this other 
cautionary discussion from our friend the 
past - that we are now the inhabitants of 
yesterday’s dystopia at best, and at 
worst, its most absurd joke. 


NEW RELEASES 

salient for factual filmmaking, is that 
dispassionate journalism, or radical 
campaigning, seldom bequeaths such 
enduring cinema as Man of Aran's 
anarchic conservatism. 

Disc: Digital restoration of what was 
always a technologically compromised 
production is wholly acceptable. 

The outstanding extra is How the Myth 
Was MadeiigjS) by George C. Stoney 
(himself a significant documentary 
figure), returning to Aran for 
participants’ reminiscences and 
his own clear-eyed rumination 
on Flaherty’s legacy. When will 
Flaherty’s last, equally problematic 
masterpiece Louisiana Story get the 
deluxe release it deserves? (PR) 


Films by Otto Preminger 

Hurry Sundown 

US 1967; Olive Films/Region 1 NTSC; 

142 minutes; Aspect Ratio 2.35:1 

Such Good Friends 

US 1971; Olive Films/Region 1 NTSC; 

101 minutes; Aspect Ratio 2.35:1 
Films: As Otto Preminger’s stock 
value continues its slow ascent, we 
are naturally given cause to explore 
the less heralded and recognised 
comers of his filmography, where the 
filmmaker’s distinctively ambivalent, 
unjudgemental, Fontane-like voice 
becomes tinctured with egomania, 
celebrity (Hurry Sundown came right 
after several appearances as Mr Freeze 
on the camp TV series Batman) and the 
demands of a changing industry. By 
1967 Hollywood was a different sort 
of board game, radically changed 
from the T940S when Preminger 
began, and like his fellow expatriate 
auteur Billy Wilder (among others) 
he found the generational New Wave 
transformations difficult to slalom. 

These two late career detours are 
fascinating for their Premingerian 
ranginess and unpredictability, in tense 
cooperation with the experimentalism 
of the day, but they’re quirky, uneasy 
freaks in their own right, too strange to 
be accepted by wider audiences and too 
conflicted to be beloved by Preminger 
fans. Hurry Sundown, co-adapted by 
Horton Foote from a Southern-gothic 
bestseller, is a fat, sweaty, overwrought 
race-relations saga set in post-WWII 
Georgia and dizzy with the audacity to 
cast Michael Caine and Jane Fonda as 
soulless, drawling Southern landowners 
(and 25-year-old Faye Dunaway as a 
destitute sharecropper!). Substantially 
less fair-minded in its depiction of evil 
Southern whites and righteous blacks 
than contemporaneous movies, the 
film suggests Preminger’s attempt 
to conjure a fusion of Duel in the 
Sun, In the Heat of the M^/7t and The Chase, 
and the results, pretensions 
of the time aside, are saucy, outrageous 
and so self-knowing (that phallic 
saxophone) that it seems due for a 
camp rediscovery. 

At the other end of the spectrum, 

Such Good Friends may be Preminger’s 
oddest career choice, a quasi-Woody 
Allen farce about Manhattan’s smugly 
wealthy culture class, which is 
overwhelmed by Elaine May’s 
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pseudonymously scripted zingers 
and structured queasily around 
the passive agony that insecure rich 
mom Dyan Cannon endures while 
her faithless husband slips into an 
accidental coma and never comes out. 
Packed with crusty New Yawk-Jewish 
character bits (plus Joseph Papp as 
himself) and loopy doses of subjective 
imagery (as a self-promoting author, 
Preminger buddy and fellow Batman 
villain Burgess Meredith dances naked 
with a placard over his crotch), the 
rather misanthropic film builds to 
James Coco’s epic struggle with a 
corset, but also helplessly poses the 
question of why the utterly lovely 
and Svriss-timed Cannon wasn’t the 
star she should’ve been. 

Discs: The HD masters are sterling, 
the supplements absent. (MA) 




Promised Lands 


Susan Sontag; US/Poland/France 1974; 
Zeitgeist/Region 1 NTSC; 87 minutes; 
Aspect Ratio 1.33:1; Features: essay by 
Sontag, notes by critic Ed Halter 
Film: Famous intellectual force that 
she was, Susan Sontag not only made 
movies amid the rest of her myriad 
output but also made a single 
documentary, a strictly observational 
journey through the fringes of the 1973 
Arab-Israeli War. Apparently at a loss as 
a Jew about the conflict, Sontag landed 
in Sinai and Jerusalem at the tail end 
of the fighting, armed with a tiny crew 
and the bullheaded naivety required 
to venture blindly out into minefields, 
just to get a shot. The end result doesn’t 
trumpet its political position; to some 
degree Sontag seems to be satisfied with 
her ambivalence, and lets her imagery 
do the talking, from the crowds praying 
at the Wailing Wall to the remnants of 
the war itself, including shattered tanks 
and putrefying corpses in the desert. 

Promised Lands remains the only 
western documentary made about the 
conflict and it focuses almost entirely 
on Jews, represented in interviews by 
lefty writer Yoram Kaniuk and Zionist 
physicist Yuval Ne’eman, both 
exasperated by their nation’s American- 
style appetite for violence and the 
Arabs’ refusal to surrender. Both men 
predictably bemoan the conflict, but for 
the costs it inflicts on the idealism of the 
new state, not for the suffering paid out 
by Palestinians. It’s hardly a shock when 


Buddy movie: ‘Such Good Friends' 


Slingshot Brillante Mendoza’s film has 
a ferocious handheld energy that barely 
lets up from the virtuoso opening, a 
torchlit police raid on a Manila slum 


Ne’eman memorably compliments 
the Palestinians as being “the most 
intelligent” Arabs - due of course to 
their longtime proximity to Jews. 

Why Sontag of all people chose such 
a passive, ostensibly objective approach 
is something of a mystery - in her 
accompanying essay, first published in 
Vogue, Sontag is aware of finding the 
situation in Israel “complex”, and of 
being preoccupied by the film as a 
crafted thing that captured her muddy 
experiences, not a document of a 
political reality. Her visitor’s catalogue 
of impressions has a subtle dialectic 
agenda, however, as scant glimpses 
of refugee camps are all but swallowed 
by crowds of Jews shopping and 
socialising. The soundtrack is a restless 
fugue, layering busy commercial radio 
broadcasts over everything, even the 
interviews, frankly insisting that the 
source well of Israel’s jingoism is 
inextricably tangled up with its 
westernised wealth and consumerism. 
However unideological, the fugue was 
enough, despite Kaniuk’s definition 
of the new society as “a democracy” 
in which “you can say anything”, to 
get Promised Lands banned in Israel. 
Today this long-unseen 
film can be 
frustratingly 
tentative, but it’s 
indispensable to 
the Sontag legacy. 

Disc: A lovely 
transfer and a 
superb if self- 
absorbed 


Slingshot 


essay 

(MA) 




Brillante Mendoza; Philippines 2008; 
Peccadillo Pictures/Region 2; Certificate 
15; 86 minutes; Aspect Ratio 1.85:1 
Film: Shot in 1 1 days on a tiny budget, 
Brillante Mendoza’s film has a ferocious 
handheld energy that barely lets up 
from the virtuoso opening, a torchlit 
police raid on a Manila slum which 
cunningly introduces us to its large 
cast of characters, usually catching 
them in various kinds of flagrante 
delicto. The resulting study of petty 
criminals scraping a living in a world 
so institutionally corrupt that the 
straight and narrow is only for the 
terminally naive doesn’t quite match 
its Altmanesque ambition, but it’s an 
honourable, memorably angry entry 
in a line that stretches back to Shoeshine 
(1946) and Los Olvidados (igso). Bunuel 
would have relished the scene in 
which a beauty queen’s dentures 
fall into an open sewer, one of many 
seemingly off-the-cuff but clearly 
carefully planned moments that 
are pregnant with personal, political 
and sociological significance. 

Disc: The video source has rough edges 
galore and the bumed-in subtitles 
occasionally struggle for legibility - 
but most problems clearly derive from 
production circumstances. (MB) 

An Unflinching Eye: 

The Fiims of Richard Wooliey 

Illusive Crime/Telling Tales/ 

Brothers and Sisters/ 

Waiting for Alan/Girl from the South 

UK 1976-88; BFI/Region 0; 

Certificate E; 450 minutes total; 
Features: experimental shorts 
(‘Kniephofstrasse’, ‘Drinnen und 
Draussen’ ‘Inside and Outside’), 
interviews with Richard Woolley 
Films: As a filmmaker Richard 
Woolley is nothing if not contradictory 
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- an upper-middle-class Marxist whose 
work combines an often self-reflexive 
narrative style with storylines and 
characters that could have been 
borrowed from soap operas or TV crime 
dramas. Occasionally his middlebrow 
Brechtianism can become grating; in 
Telling Tales, for example, the sudden 
lurches from black and white into 
colour and the scenes in which 
characters address the camera directly 
can seem heavyhanded. At the same 
time, the film - which looks at the 
strains in a wealthy industrialist’s 
marriage from the point of view of their 
housekeeper (herself married to a shop 
steward) - is probing and insightful, and 
shot in a fascinating way. Woolley’s 
framing is unusual: in close-ups, he’ll 
often show the side of a face, and he uses 
elaborate pans and zooms, and homes 
in on totemic objects such as the wife’s 
necklace or the ornaments that clutter 
the bourgeois family’s household. 

Some of Woolley’s films can seem 
like self-conscious formal exercises. 
Illusive Crime contrasts bucolic imagery 
of a sleepy English village, accompanied 
by piano music, with awkward voiceover 
(“The demand to give up illusions about 
one’s condition is the demand to give 
up conditions which need illusions - 
societal existence determines individual 
consciousness and not vice versa”). 
Woolley’s Godardian tactics seem 
incongruous given the quintessential^ 
English settings and often plummy- 
voiced characters. 

His 1981 feature Brothers and Sisters, 
about two brothers who become 
suspects after a prostitute is murdered, 
is part crime-thriller, part polemic, with 
Woolley picking up on class differences 
and exposing the casual racism of the 
police. Certain elements of the film now 
seem very dated, however, including the 
conversations the characters living in a 
communal house have about sexual 
politics and male hypocrisy. Waiting for 
Alan, Woolley’s 45-minute 1984 film, 
effectively captures the ennui and quiet 
despair of a wealthy housewife whose 
husband treats her with indifference, 
as if she exists simply to service his 
physical and emotional needs. Again, 
Woolley has the character telling her 
own story, direct to camera. 

Also included on the BFI set is 
Kniephofstrasse, an intriguing formal 
experiment rekindling memories of 
Patrick Keiller’s work: made with a 
fixed camera looking at a West Berlin 
townscape over the course of several 
months, it purports to examine the 
effect of environmental conditions 
on the human psyche. “It’s a typical 
cross-section of a modem town,” the 
voiceover tells us as we look at two 
bare trees squeezed between a garage, 
a motorway flyover, a factory chimney 
and an office block. Jarring music, 
zooms, speeded-up imagery and 
sequences in which the frame judders 
make this a surprisingly lively and 
playful affair. 

Discs: This box-set isn’t as lavish as 
most BFI releases. The main extras are 
interviews with Woolley himself but 
there is no booklet to put his work in 
context or explain his background. (GM) 
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^ Warner Archive Collection 

YouVe a Big Boy Now 

Francis Ford Coppola; US 1966; Warner 
Archive/Region 1 NTSC; 97 minutes; 
Aspect Ratio 1.85:1 

Get to Know Your Rabbit 

Brian De Palma; US 1972; Warner 
Archive/Region 1 NTSC; 92 minutes; 
Aspect Ratio 1.85:1; Features: trailer 

Films: Courtesy of the ‘on demand’ 
Warner Archive label, two more hard- 
to-see early works by the now venerable 
movie brats Coppola and De Palma 
finally appear on DVD, in both instances 
representing their first flirtations with 
the major studios. What also connects 
the two films is how a new generation of 
filmmakers was keen to give expression 
to the growing counterculture of the 
1960s, with Easy appearing in 
between them to set the old guard really 
quivering with fear. 

In the T960S, De Palma made very 
low-budget films that flirted with the 
radical underground, topical satire and - 
taking his cue from Godard - visual 
experimentation. His move from New 
York to the West Coast resulted in an 
unhappy time at the hands of Warner 
Brothers before the commercial success 
of his venturing into the thriller and 
horror genres. The product of that 
hiatus. Get to Know Your Rabbit, follows 
the adventures of corporate dropout 
Donald (the ineffably bland Tom 
Smothers), carving out a new career as 
a dancing magician on the road. In spite 
of enjoyable cameos from Orson Welles 
and Allen Garfield, as well as the surreal 
presence of John {The Addams Family) 
Astin as Donald’s desperate ex-boss, 
the film’s overdetermined wackiness 
frequently falls flat, proving yet again 
that comedy is not De Palma’s forte. 

Coppola’s self-penned You’re a Big 
Boy Now -his graduation thesis from 
UCLA film school - has lasted better. 

The director has always been keen to 
stress that he conceived the film before 
seeing Richard Lester’s comedies of the 
time, but he certainly plays many of the 
same tricks - fantasy inserts, jump cuts, 
mixing actuality with dramatisation. 

A junior New York librarian, ‘Big Boy’ 
is dominated by his possessive mother 
and domineering father, while facing 
that very 60s dilemma of choosing 
between the sympathetic, available 
girl and the impossible dream girl. 

Not all the comic dialogue still 
registers as such, and the supporting 
performances - Geraldine Page and Rip 
Tom as the parents, Karen Black and 
Elizabeth Hartman as the objects of 
desire - are more memorable than the 
serviceable Peter Kastner in the lead. 
Discs: Typically barebones Warner 
Archive efforts. (DT) 


This month’s DVD releases 
reviewed by Sergio Angelini, 
Michael Atkinson, James 
Blackwood, Michael Brooke, 
Trevor Johnston, Geoffrey 
Macnab, Patrick Russell, Kate 
Stables and David Thompson 
Reviews in Monthly Film Bulletin and 
Sight & Sound are cited in parentheses 
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The Goodies This zany comedy 
series has been treated pretty shabbily 
over the years, afforded little of the 
respect of its near contemporaries 


The Goodies... At Last 
the 40th Anniversary 

BBC/LWT/ITV; UK 1970-82; 

Network DVD/Region 2; Certificate 12; 
955 minutes; Aspect Ratio 4:3; 

Features: audio commentaries, 
commemorative booklets, interviews, 
music videos, script PDFs 

Programme: Twinkle the overgrown 
GM kitten gets to attack the BT Tower 
again in this anniversary celebration 
of unbridled Goodies siWmess. It 
cherry-picks two dozen of the best 
episodes of the show, as well as the 
entire run made at LWT after the 
team was unceremoniously dumped 
by the BBC following a decade of 
dedicated anarchy. The Corporation 
has in fact continued to treat this zany 
comedy pretty shabbily in the 
intervening years, affording it little of 
the respect of its near contemporaries. 
This is despite the fact that the show 
had a virtually uninterrupted 1 2-year 
run, premiering while Monty Python’s 
Flying Czrcws was making its debut 
and still on air the year The Young Ones 
crash-landed on to BBCz. 

If the pratfalls and cartoon violence 
make the antics of upper-class 
milquetoast Tim, hairy working-class 
beast Bill and mad boffin Graeme 
seem both childish and funny, their 
disarming “Anything, Anytime, 
Anywhere” motto provides plenty 
of scope for satirising the fashions 
and fads of the day, as well as some 
much tougher subjects. The most 
notable of these is an attack on both 
the absurdities of apartheid and the 
BBC’s perversely popular The Black 
and White Minstrel Show. 

The LWT series may feel like a 
qualitative step down sometimes 
but it does include one truly delirious 
episode in which the trio have to repel 
advances from robotic pretenders to 
their throne via a behind-the-scenes 
retread of their past BBC glories; after 
more than 70 episodes this functions 
as a very succinct, if inadvertent 
‘That’s All Folks’ to a delightful kids’ 
show for adults. 

Discs: Sadly the extras from previous 
releases of the BBC series have been 
removed, but the LWT supplements 
remain intact and the set does come 
with detailed programme guides by 
Andrew Pixley. The images and sound 
are generally problem-free. (SA) 


Hazell - The Complete Series 

Thames/ITV; UK 1978-80; Network 
DVD/Region 2; Certificate 12; 

1,100 minutes; Aspect Ratio 4:3; 

Features: Nicholas Ball interview 

Programme: The idea of transposing 
Chandler and Hammett’s wisecracking 
private eyes from America’s mean 
streets to the East End of 1970s London 
proved fruitful when football manager 
Terry Venables and novelist Gordon 
Williams (using the pen name P.B. 
Yuill) co-authored a series of novels 
featuring James Hazell, a Cockney 
ex-copper and ex-drunkard trying to 


make a go of it as a private detective 
straddling both ends of the class 
divide. The stories had zesty plots and 
even livelier dialogue (“He was thinner 
than a pound note at a slimming 
farm”), and the transfer to TV should 
have been easy, taking over the slot 
recently vacated by the long-running 
Public Eye Sind with Nicholas Ball 
making a likeable yet vulnerable and 
frequently fallible hero. But despite 
strong casts and scripts by the likes of 
Willis Hall, P.J. Hammond and Trevor 
Preston, Hazell would prove to be most 
successful as a transitional series. Like 
its predecessor, it was studio-based 
with a strong theatrical flavour to 
match its videotaped interiors, but 
its clear desire to be more in keeping 
with the gritty, dynamic and realistic 
style of The Sweeney moved it more 
and more on to film and on location, 
creating a pronounced stylistic gap as 
it tried to negotiate these conflicting 
approaches. This would pave the way 
for Minder as well as Shoestring and 
eventually Bergerac, which quickly 
left it behind in the ratings. 

Discs: The transfers are perfectly 
good throughout. In the extras, 
Nicholas Ball reminisces about 
the show in a brief interview. (SA) 


The Vii^inian - Season 1 

Revue/Universal/NBC; US 1962-63; 
Acorn Media/Region 2; Certificate PG; 
2,309 minutes; Aspect Ratio 4:3; 
Features: cast interviews 
Programme: This is a western of 
genuine if somewhat scrambled genre 
pedigree, taking the title, characters 
and some of the situations from Owen 
Wister’s classic 1902 novel. The setting 
is Shiloh, a Wyoming cattle ranch 


owned by Judge Garth (top-billed 
Lee J. Cobb) and run by the nameless 
title character (James Drury) with 
his old friend Trampas (Doug 
McClure) and their sidekick Steve 
Hill (Gary Clarke). The show was 
made to fill a weekly 90-minute slot, 
and production pressures favoured 
assigning episodes to self-contained 
units frequently run by writer- 
directors such as Burt Kennedy and 
Sam Fuller and minor auteurs like 
Maxwell Shane and Douglas Heyes. 

Roughly placed in the late 1890s, 
this debut season is thematically 
driven by nostalgia for a bygone era, 
as the coming of civilisation signals 
the end of the pioneering spirit of the 
Old West. Fuller’s ‘It Tolls for Thee’ 
explores the ends of violence, with 
Lee Marvin as a malevolent and 
unrepentant criminal who kidnaps 
the judge, whom he considers to be a 
hypocrite for trying to ignore his own 
violent past. If Fuller’s contribution 
is the set’s star attraction, its themes 
resonate even more strongly in Heyes’s 
‘West’, in which a longing for the less 
complicated life of the old days leads 
Trampas to an ultimately tragic 
confrontation with modem 
‘civilisation’. Trampas also leads ‘The 
Accomplice’, in which Bette Davis 
gives a barnstorming performance 
as a seemingly meek bank teller who 
has dark and dangerous plans of her 
own - it is in this episode that Drury 
gets to utter his character’s immortal, 
“Smile when you say that.” 

Discs: The quality of the film transfers 
is absolutely superb, consistently 
offering bold colours and sharp 
images. Extra include two hours of 
interviews with Drury, Clarke and 
Roberta Shore. (SA) 
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Advertising Feature 



Eisenstein on the Audiovisual; 
The Montage of Music, Image 
and Sound in Cinema 

By Robert Robertson, I.B. Tauris, 

256 pages, paperback, £17.99, 

ISBN 9781848857315 
Robert Robertson presents a lucid and 
engaging introduction to a key area 
of Eisenstein’s thought: his ideas about 
the audiovisual in cinema, which are 
more pertinent today than ever before. 

With the advent of digital 
technology, music and sound now act 
as independent variables that combine 
with the visual medium to produce 
a truly audiovisual result. Eisenstein 
explored this complex subject in 
his writings with more depth and 
originality than any other practitioner; 
this book is an accessible and original 
exploration of his ideas. Eisenstein on 
the Audiovisual ^on the Kraszna-Krausz 
Foundation’s And/or Award for the 
Best Moving Image Book in 2009. 
www.ibtauris.com 


|A Divided Wbrid: Hollywood 
Cinema and Emigre Directors 
in the Era of Roosevelt and 
Hitler 19334948 

By Nick Smedley, Intellect Books, 

208 pages, paperback, £19.95, 

ISBN 9781841504025 
The New Deal introduced sweeping 
social, political and cultural change 
across the US, which Hollywood 
embraced. Then, in the paranoia of 
the post-war years, Hollywood became 
an easy target for anti-communists. 

A Divided World examines the New 
Deal and the subsequent response 
of the film community - especially 
in relation to social welfare, women’s 
rights and international affairs. Smedley 
also provides an analysis of the major 
works of three European directors - 
Billy Wilder, Ernst Lubitsch and Fritz 
Lang. This new interpretation of an 
influential period in American film 
history is sure to generate further 
debate and scholarship. 
www.intellectbooks.co.uk 


Film Moments; 

Criticism, History, Theory 

Edited by Tom Brown and James Walters, 
BFI/Palgrave Macmillan, 192pp, 
illustrated, paperback, £16.99, 

ISBN 9781844573356 

Film is made of moments. In its earliest 
form, cinema was mere seconds 
recorded and projected. Even today, 
it is the brief, temporary and transitory 
that combine to create the whole. 

Our memories of films are composed 
of the moments we deem to be crucial. 

The 38 specially commissioned 
essays in Film Moments examine key 
scenes across a broad spectrum of 
national cinemas, historical periods 
and genres, featuring work by renowned 
auteurs such as Alfred Hitchcock, Jean 
Renoir and Vincente Minnelli, as well 
as important contemporary directors 
such as Pedro Costa, Jia Zhangke and 
Quentin Tarantino. Film Moments is 
both an enlightening introduction for 
students and a dynamic and vibrant 
account of key film sequences for 
anyone interested in enhancing their 
understanding of cinema. 
www.palgrave.com/bfi 


Cathy Come Home 


By Stephen Lacey, BFI/Palgrave 
Macmillan, 144pp, illustrated, paperback, 
£12, ISBN 9781844573165 

Cathy Come Home is one of the most 
influential and highly regarded UK 
television dramas of all time. Screened 
in 1966 in the BBC’s Wednesday Play 
series, it was a controversy-sparking 
indictment of government policy on 
homelessness, as well as a formally 
innovative work - the first single UK 
TV play shot on film - directed by Ken 
Loach and produced by Tony Garnett. 

Stephen Lacey provides the first 
book-length account of Cathy Come 
Home and offers a close textual reading. 
He analyses the film and its production 
history, placing it in its social and 
cultural context. Lacey also explores 
how it drew on filmic and dramatic 
traditions - from the French New Wave 
to contemporary documentaries and 
current-affairs programmes - and 
explores the anti-rhetorical style of 
‘non-acting’ now associated with Loach. 
www.palgrave.com/bfi 


Books 


BOOK OF THE MONTH 


FURTHER READING 


Season of the witch-hunt 


§ 
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Day of reckoning: in ‘High Noon’ and films of its era, ideological subtext was all 



Michael Atkinson on a 

masterly look at cold-war 
cinema in its historical context 


An Army of Phantoms: 
American Movies and the 
Making of the Coid War 

By J. Hoberman, The New Press, 

408pp, £19.99, ISBN 9781595580054 
Movies may have been seen at their 
outset as something like amber cubes 
of captured reality, but over a century’s 
accumulation later, what they are in 
toto is history - not actual, real-life 
historical evidence so much as a 
torrential parallel history intersecting 
at haphazard intervals with reality as 
it’s lived, while reflecting, opposing 
and infiltrating it in unpredictable ways. 
Much pseudo-scientific research has 
been performed on this dynamic in the 
pages of unreadable academia, but what 
remains when the airborne toxicities 
clear is the simple fact that it’s a story, 
and no one tells the story better than 
New York critic and Sight & Sound 
contributor J. Hoberman. 

A happy historicist amid underpaid 
platoons of would-be taste-makers, 
Hoberman has long pioneered the de- 
opinionated hyper-review, rarely inserting 
his own id into his writing as he unpacks 
a movie like an attic trunk. At the same 
time he has pursued his own battery 
of obsessions, which include the 
international Jewish legacy, the 20th- 
century Eastern European saga and 
the arc of post-war media life in general 
- mostly as he lived it himself, through 
the 1950s and 60s. 

Nothing rocks Hoberman’s clock 
quite like the romance-and-knife-fight 
relationship between history and pop 
cinema, and this new book, an 
idiosyncratic portrait of the Cold War’s 
first decade and a half, is the second in 
a trilogy, prequel to 2003’s ‘The Dream 
Life' (which took on the 60s and includes 
a chapter on the 1968 Democratic 
Convention in Chicago that’s begging 
to be converted into a feature); it will 
be followed by an upcoming volume 
that will carpet the Reagan era and the 
fall of the Soviet Union. 

Hoberman’s strategy seems both 
simple and perverse: recount the twin 
histories of real politics and movies (both 
their production and reception), week 
by week, month by month, accreting 
the personality of the American era one 
pixel at a time as it emerged from the 
close of World War II and crept its way 
disastrously towards a bizarrely idiotic 
state of generalised paranoia and social 
turmoil. In Hoberman’s version, the 
Eisenhower epoch was no bull-market 
bonanza and haven for indulgent youth 
culture, but a landscape on the verge of 
neurotic implosion. The concurrent 
madnesses of Red-hunting, UFO-sighting 


and hysterical pedagogic moviemaking 
dominate the narrative, fuguing together 
in a sociopolitical whirlwind that 
survived, it seemed, perpetually 
on the brink of obliteration. 

Reinspecting square mileage 
thoroughly raked over by previous 
histories, including Otto Friedrich’s 
‘City of Nets’ and Paul Buhle and 
Dave Wagner’s ‘Radical Hollywood’, 
Hoberman leaves virtually nothing out. 
His calendrical epic capitalises on 
voluminous research through 
publication archives and declassified 
correspondence, the compounded 
incidents and details linked in a rush of 
coincidences and parallels, including the 
Hamlet-like sagas of Elia Kazan and 
Edward Dmytryk, the public and private 
crucifixion of virtually every Hollywood 
Red from Dalton Trumbo to John Garfield, 
the rise of Nixon and the fall of Truman, 
the storm of backstage ideological 
bickering over well remembered films 
of the day (‘Crossfire’, ‘Viva Zapata’, ‘High 
Noon’) and scads of then-worrisome 
movies that are now all but forgotten 
(‘The Next Voice You Hear’, ‘The 
Beginning or the End’, ‘My Son John’). 

In fact Hoberman, while stepping 
decidedly to one side, has a high time 
explicating the incredible degree to which 
the studio heads, the filmmakers and the 
Federal government parsed and dissected 
the often muddled political message 
beneath the epidermis of the silliest 

In this version, the 
Eisenhower epoch 
was on the verge of 
neurotic implosion 


of B movies - a farcical, mock-proto- 
theorist situation produced by anti- 
communist pressure that came to haunt 
every level of the industry like a body- 
snatching virus. 

Often Hoberman wants to be little 
more than the tour guide here, strictly 
enumerating facts and unrelated 
occurrences that mark the timeline 
within days or even hours of each other. 
(Kazan returned to the House Un- 
American Activities Committee two days 
after ‘My Son John’ had its New York 
premiere, we’re informed, on “the thirty- 
third anniversary of Zapata’s murder’’.) 

In this way he aggregates an entire 
maddened social moment into a free- 
ranging weft rapidly increasing in density 
as it’s woven. The thrust, of course, is to 
suggestively track the development of 
the Cold War itself as a public state of 
mind, assisted and illustrated by movies 
but also actively running amok in 
people’s lives. There are few authentic 
heroes, but an evil axis of perfectly 
loathsome villains: Ronald Reagan, 

Cecil B. DeMille and John Wayne are all 
so deranged by fearful small-mindedness 
we should be thankful that only one of 
them went into politics. 

Critics of the day are amply quoted 
(especially David Platt, the forgotten-by- 
everyone-except-Hoberman film reviewer 
for the Daily Worker), and it’s delightful 
to see how lavishly they shredded even 
Oscar-winners for their sentimentality 
and naivety. But Hoberman’s curious 
voice - unpretentious but erudite, 
amused but not derisive, astonished but 
cynical, like a wry Wildean god recounting 
a strange race’s plunge into psychopathy 
- governs the flow with wit and gravity, 
even as he dodges the avalanche. 


Stanley Kubrick’s 
‘Napoleon’: 

The Greatest Movie 
Never Made 


Edited by Alison Castle, Taschen, 1112pp, 
£44.99, ISBN 9783836523356 

Speculating on the ‘what ifs’ prompted 
by ‘greatest films never made’ lists is the 
cinephile’s equivalent to the historian’s 
alternate-history exercise: irresistible 
fun, frequently revealing, but ultimately 
every bit as imponderable. What if 
Orson Welles had adapted Conrad’s 
Heart of Darkness as planned, instead 
of a little picture called Citizen Kanel 
What would the reverberations have 
been for cinema history? 

We can never know, of course, just as 
we can never know if Stanley Kubrick’s 
unmade film on the life of Napoleon - 
which he began work on in 1967, and 
finally abandoned in 1971, after making 
A Clockwork Orange -would have been 
his ‘masterpiece’, as the jacket for Alison 
Castle’s book confidently claims. But, 
just as the pre-production material 
for Welles’s Conrad adaptation gives 
insights into his working methods, so 
the real fascination here is in losing 
yourself in the vast quantity of original 
material, mostly drawn from Kubrick’s 
own archives - where it outweighed 
the holdings for many of his completed 
films. Among the material included 
here is correspondence between 
Kubrick and historian Felix Markham, 
interviews, costume sketches, the ‘final’ 
script, essays and more. You’re granted 
a remarkable intimacy with Kubrick’s 
thought processes, following him 
through his astoundingly thorough 
research (for example, over 15,000 
location photographs and almost 1 7,000 
slides of imagery related to Napoleon) 
and creative decision making. 

This a slightly more manageable and 
affordable edition of a book published 
in 2009, which came packaged as a box, 
with smaller books covering certain 
areas housed inside. This new edition 
organises the material in the same way, 
but reproduces the contents in one 
weighty volume. It’s the result of an 
admirably obsessive thoroughness 
worthy of its subject. James Bell 



On parade: a costume test chez Kubrick 
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Night and the City 


By Andrew Pulver, BFI/Palgrave 
Macmillan. 96pp. £9.99. 

ISBN 9781844572809 


When Night and the City came out in 
1950, Americans looked at it askance 
because director Jules Dassin was about 
to be blacklisted as a communist, while 
British critics sneered because Dassin 
was a Yank who didn’t care bow long it 
would take for Richard Widmark to run 
from Waterloo to Hammersmith. In 
contrast the French (Francois Truffaut 
in particular), who loved leftists and 
Americans, hailed the runaway 
production as Dassin’s best film to 
date, which probably predisposed the 
director to move to France a few years 
later, where his name was pronounced 
differently and he went on to make the 
heist classic Rififiiigss). 

If it hadn’t been for French critics - 
including Borde and Chaumeton who, 
as Andrew Pulver notes here, used a still 
from Night and the City on the cover of 
their influential 1955 book Panorama 
du film noir americain - it’s possible Night 
and the City wouldn’t even be considered 
an American^/m noir, despite is ex-pat 
director. (Few, for example, consider 
fellow exile Joseph Losey’s 1950s British 
films part of the cycle.) Instead, it could 
be subsumed into the different, more 
socially observant British post-war 
crime mode of It Always Rains on Sunday 
(featuring Googie Withers, who gives 
quite the best performance in Night and 
the City) or The Blue Lamp (a film the 


I novelists hate them! Night and the City is 
I only 240 pages long, and Kersh might 
I well have felt entitled to ask why the 
j arrogant big-shot who was lucky to have 
I a job at all couldn’t have read it on the 
I plane from Hollywood to London.) 

I Pulver locates KerslVs novel in its 
I literary tradition (with asides about 
i real Soho crime), and the film in its 
I American and British genres. He also 
I compares the radically different 
I versions of the film in existence: a 
I longer British film scored by Benjamin 
I Frankel, with a rejigged, less downbeat 
I ending, and a tighter American take 
I with music by Franz Waxman. Pulver 
I takes the American version - probably 
I correctly - as definitive and the British 
I as a compromised rough cut, but notes 
3 1 that Frankel’s subtler approach is not 
1 1 necessarily inferior to Waxman’s 
S I Hollywood melodramatics. 

5 1 Pulver doesn’t need to go into prose 
1 1 poems about Dassin’s no/r style, relying 
2 1 instead on a selection of well-chosen 
1 1 frames to tell that story. There is a slight 
S I feel of haste, though: some observations 
I are repeated (the author is so amazed 
I that you used to be able to pull up 
j outside a Leicester Square club in a cab 
I that it’s mentioned three times). It’s also 
I not strictly true to state, as Pulver does, 
i that Patrick Hamilton’s 1929 novel 
I The Midnight Bell “never became a 
I feature film” - although admittedly 
I it is hard to recognise the book in 
I Peter Graham Scott’s 1963 adaptation 
I Bitter Harvest. Kim Newman 


I Found It at the Movies; Reflections of a Cinephile 



a>> 




An American in London: Richard Widmark 

British critics patriotically preferred, 
as much for its geographical accuracy 
as for its law-and-order stance). 

In this brisk assessment of the film 
and its circumstances, Pulver also 
addresses the transformation of Gerald 
Kersh’s 1938 novel into Dassin’s film, 
noting what was lost in turning a work 
rooted in intimate knowledge of Soho 


in Juies Dassin’s ‘Night and the City’ 

lowlife into a movie that embraces the 
more symbolic implications of its title. 
Dassin, who was assigned the movie by 
20th Century-Fox head Darryl F. Zanuck 
as a way of getting him out of the 
country as the HUAC hearings started, 
claimed the deal came together so 
quickly that he didn’t have time to read 
the book. (And filmmakers wonder why 


By Philip French, Carcanet Press, 292pp, 
£19.95, ISBN 9781847771292 


At a party more than a decade ago, the 
late literary essayist Loma Sage once 
remarked to me of Philip French, film 
critic of The Oi>sen;er newspaper since 
1978, that his great gift - and curse - is 
that he cannot forget. Reading this first 
collection of a planned three volumes of 
French’s writings on film and literature 
- this one dedicated to short essays on 
film - bears out the better half of Sage’s 
fond suggestion. French’s easy grasp of 
what seems like all of film history’s 
most useful facts, quotes and anecdotes 
in their most concise form is immediate, 
and enviably impressive. You could 
call him the nabob of the nugget, were 
that not too trivial a title for such a 
formidable critic and journalist. 

For instance, in this volume you can 
learn who invented the term ‘kitchen 
sink school’, at whose dinner table the 
London Film Festival was conceived, 
which film critic \vrote the screenplays 
of Goldfinger a.T\d The Spy Who Came in 
from the Cold, who was spying for whom 
during the Cold War in Hollywood - 
and that Raoul Wallenberg, the Swedish 
diplomat who saved thousands of 
Hungarian Jews from the Nazis, was 
inspired to do so by a screening of 
Leslie Howard’s splendid piece of British 
propaganda Pimpernel Smith. The fact 


I 

i 

1 



those whose criticism sits on the 
bedrock of principled journalism. But 
to say this still feels like a limitation. 
French’s interests range widely across 
the arts and politics, and he has a 
particular fondness for poetry that 
may be the secret ingredient in his 
vivid clarity as a writer. 

As someone who writes regularly 
on the state of British cinema, I was 
most intrigued by the 1966 essay for this 
magazine, ‘The Alphaville of Admass’, in 
which he attacks the ‘swinging London’ 
likes of Darling, Morgan and Alfie. 
Though the argument is effective, 

I couldn’t help feeling there was a touch 
of envy to it - that here was a member of 
the National Service generation who 
had just missed the party and thought 
these films’ directors, being ‘down with 
the kids’, were grotesque. I cite it only 
to demonstrate that French is a figure 
from a moral age rather admirably 
different from today’s. His short 
essays here - whether on neglected 
film geniuses like Victor Fleming, 
the great Japanese double act 
Kurosawa and Mifune, or 
cinematic versions of the great 
metropolis New York - are 
all gems. It is a miracle of 
endurance that he’s still a 
major weekly reviewer of the 
highest quality. Nick James 


that French is a one-man archive should 
be added to this list of polished and 
fascinating pieces of infotainment. 

French is equally a master of the 
confident summary sentence. “Strictly 
speaking,” he avers, “America is not the 
subject of any movie Chaplin ever made, 
only the setting.” You feel you’re in safe 
hands with every succinct statement. 

His writing is as crisp as fresh celery, 
as sharp as newly cut paper. A typical 
French essay will begin by finding an 
unusual connection between disparate 
facts or events. His essay on ‘The Cold 
War and the American Cinema’, 
for instance, begins with the 
coincidence that the town 
of Fulton, Mississippi was 
both the locale for 
Winston Churchill’s 
“Iron Curtain” speech and 
the model for “the nasty 
Midwestern community” 
in the film King's Row, 
the 1942 vehicle for actor 
and future Cold War 
warrior Ronald Reagan. 

Having laid out the 
background of the 
McCarthyite era most 
vividly, French will then 


offer the key questions - in this case, 
“Why did Hollywood capitulate so 
readily to HUAC?” and “What was 
HUAC so determinedly after?” - and 
answer them with careful acuity. 

To read Philip French, therefore, 
is to read the best-informed and most 
superbly schooled of 
liberal-minded 
working British 
newspaper critics. 
French’s pre- 
eminence 
for me is 
that he 
is the 
best 
of 


Straw poll: ‘Oz’ director 
Victor Fleming is 
reassessed by French 
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Scotland's first university 
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The Second Century of Film Studies Begins Here! 


Study Film with Richard Dyer, 

Dina lordanova, David Martin-Jones 
and Robert Burgoyne 

We welcome proposals on: 

• Film Festivals 

• Film and Media as Political and 
Social Activism 

Queer Cinema / Queer Theory 
Film and Colonialism 
Film and Modernity 
Propaganda Film 
Film and Music 
Silent Cinema 

We also welcome projects in 
Contemporary Film Theory, Film and 
History, and Film and National Identity. 


Studentships and fee 
waivers will be offered to 
exceptional candidates 

We Offer 

MLItt, MPhil and PhD programmes. 

A dynamic research environment 
including: 

• Screenings and visits by 
filmmakers 

• Major research projects 

• High-profile guest speakers 

• Conferences and events 


Core Faculty 

Professor Robert Burgoyne, 

Professor Dina lordanova. 

Dr Elisabetta GIrelli, 

Dr David Martin-Jones, DrTom Rice, 
Dr Leshu Torchin, Dr Joshua Yumibe 
& Professor Richard Dyer (Professorial 
Fellow; available for PhD supervision). 

For More information 

www.st-andrews.ac.uk/filmstudles 

Director of Postgraduate Studies 
Film Studies, 99 North Street 
St Andrews, Fife, KYI 0 SUB 
Scotland, UK 
T:-f 44 (0)1334 467473 
E: filmstudies@st-andrews.ac.uk 
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MA Film Studies: allows students to explore film histories, film cultures and 
film-making traditions (in Hollywood, Britain and beyond), as well as a range of theoretical 
traditions and research methods within film studies. 

MA Scriptwriting: enables students to learn to write fiction for film, television and 
radio, and research the genre and medium of their choice. One recent student's historical TV 
drama was shortlisted for the Sir Peter Ustinov Award by the International Academy of 
Television Arts and Sciences. 

MA in Creative Media Practice: provides students with an opportunity to 
explore media practice within a critical and creative framework. There will also be 
opportunities for developing production projects with local media companies, (offered from 
September 2011 subject to Faculty approval) 

Departmental bursaries for MA study are available for the 2011/12 academic year 

PhD Supervision In Film arid Television Studies/Practice (English and Welsh Medium! 

Staff includes: Martin Barker, Glen Creeber, Kate Egan, Merris Griffiths, Elin Haf Gruffydd 
Jones, Kim Knowles, Jamie Medhurst, Paul Newland, Tom O'Malley, Richard O'Sullivan, 
Dafydd Sills-Jones, Elan Gloss Stephens, Sarah Thomas, Kate Woodward 

Research specialism in: British cinema and television; stardom and screen performance; 
television drama; horror and cult cinema; documentary and experimental film; film and 
broadcasting history; media policy and censorship; media practice as research; audience 
and reception studies; children and the media. 

Facilities include: a state of the art HD digital television studio ; access to the National 
Library of Wales; and the popular Abertoir Horror Film Festival held annually on campus at 
the Aberystwyth Arts Centre. The Department is also a partner in the Skillset Media 
Academy Wales, and has long-standing links with Boomerang television, the BBC and the 
British Board of Film Classification. 


Contact: 

Nick Strong, Postgraduate Admissions Tutor, 
email; nbs<S)aber.ac.uk 

Department of Theatre, Film and Television Studies, Aberystwyth 
University, Parry-Williams Building, Penglais, Aberystwyth, 

SY23 3AJ 

+44(0)1970622828 

http://www.aber.ac.uk/en/tfts/prospective-students/prosp-pg/ 



US 

University of Su,ssex 


MA in Film Studies 

(Global Film Cultures) 

Led by specialist researchers, the MA in Film Studies offers a higher level 
introduction to key theoretical approaches, and encourages students to 
develop expertise in areas such as: global cinemas; film, gender and 
sexuality: and film, history and popular culture. 

• Available to full-time and part-time students 

• Autumn term core courses: Film Studies: Theories and Methods and 
Global Cinemas 

• An exciting range of options in the Spring term, including: 

Approaches to Film Noir, The Cinematic Body, Curating Film Culture, 
Feminism and Film, Inside Hollywood, Latin American Cinema, 
Rethinking European Cinema, Queering Popular Culture, and Media 
Audiences 

• The MA culminates with an 18,000 word dissertation that offers the 
opportunity to conduct extended individual research 

Faculty: Thomas Austin, Rosalind Galt, Frank Krutnik, Catherine Grant, 
Michael Lawrence, Andy Medhurst, Niall Richardson, Sue Thornham, Dolores 
Tierney. 

For further details about the MA see 

httD://www.sussex.ac.uk/mfm/DrosDectivestudents/Da/filmstudies . 

or contact: Frank Krutnik, School of Media, Film and Music, Humanities, 
Palmer, Brighton, BN1 9QN. E-mail: f.s.krutnik@sussex.ac.uk 

For information about School bursaries for MA Study, see 
http://www.sussex.ac.uk/studv/fundinq/mfm . and for other funding 
opportunities, see: http://www.sussex.ac.uk/mfm/prospectivestudents/fundinq 

For information about PhD research opportunities, please contact: Prof 
Nicholas Till, School of Media, Film and Music, Falmer, Brighton, BN1 9QN. 
E-mail: N.Till@sussex.ac.uk . 
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LEARN FILMMAKING 
& ACTING FOR FILM 
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CONS^VATORY 

PROGRAMS 


BACHELOR OF FINE ARTS 

THREE-YEAR ACCELERATED PROGRAM 




MASTER OF FINE ARTS 


TWO-YEAR 

ASSOCIATE OF FINE ARTS 


SHORT-TERM HANDS-ON INTENSIVE 
TOTAL IMMERSION WORKSHOPS 
ALSO AVAILABLE YEAR-ROUND 


; In the first year, 
each student writes, 
shoots, directs, and 
edits 8 fiims in the most 
intensive hands-on 
program in the worid 
and works on the crew 
of 28 additional films 


16mm • 35mm • Hi-Def • 


• Super 16mm • HDSLR 


NEW YORK CITY 

100 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK, NY 10003 
TEL: 212.674.4300 FAX: 212.477.1414 
EMAIL: FILM@NYFA.EDU 


UNIVERSAL STUDIOS, HOLLYWOOD 

100 UNIVERSAL CITY PLAZA, BLDG 9128-179, UNIVERSAL CITY, CA 91608 
TEL: 818.733.2600 FAX: 81 8.733.4074 
EMAIL: STUDIOS@NYFA.EDU 


ABU DHABI, UAE 

MUROUR ROAD, E22, ABU DHABI, UAE 
TEL: 971.2.446.6442 FAX: 971.2.443.1676 
EMAIL: ABUDHABI@NYFA.EDU 


All credits and degrees are solely granted by the New York Film Academy California. All degree programs take place on the backlot of Universal Studios, Hollywood. 
All workshops are solely owned and operated by the New York Film Academy and such workshops are not affiliated with Universal Studios. 
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Letters 


LETTER OF THE MONTH 


Cinematic crimes 
and misdemeanours 

I’ve just finished reading James Bell’s 
interview with Woody Allen (S&S, 
April). I was disappointed to discover 
that poor, deluded Woody (centre in 
pic) really believes that his latest crop 
of films are an improvement on career- 
defining classics such as Annie Hall or 
Manhattan. I think most Woody Allen 
fans would agree that he did improve 
on films like Manhattan, but with witty 
and poignant films like Broadway 
Danny Rose, Hannah and Her Sisters SLr\d 
Crimes and Misdemeanors, not recent 
films like Match Point or Vicki Cristina 
Barcelona. In fact, Woody enjoyed a rich 
vein of form spanning the early 1970s 
to the mid-90s. He hit a creative peak 
with Manhattan Murder Mystery and 
the understated and self-assured 
Husbands and Wives. The cracks 
began to appear after that. 

He may have made a career out 
of exploiting his neuroses, but he 
also created some hilarious and 
sympathetic characters, and explored 
adult relationships, while with the 
help of cinematographer Gordon 
Willis he could switch seamlessly from 
intimate scenes of people speaking in a 


3. 
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room to grand vistas of the streets of 
Manhattan. His films were bookended 
by jazz and ragtime soundtracks that 


his other influences. I am being 
nostalgic, but it’s a shame to read that 
he is, with some conviction, pleased 


paid homage to his favourite musicians. with his latest body of work. 


He also made references to the Marx 


Matt Humphries 


Brothers, W.C. Fields, Orson Welles and Bp email 


Letters are welcome, and should 
be addressed to the Editor at 
Sight & Sound, BFI, 2 1 Stephen 
Street, London wit iln 
Fax: 020 74s6 2^27 
Email: S&S@hfi.org.uk 

One-man fan club 

Thank you for Brad Stevens’s excellent 
feature on Woody Allen {S&S, April). 

I was beginning to think I was the last 
man standing (or sitting), as I was the 
only person at a showing of Whatever 
Works \n London last year. I thought of 
telling the staff not to bother with the 
adverts as I wasn’t going to buy anything. 
Spencer Leigh 
By email 

Head of the class 

I don’t usually disagree with those who 
know more than me about a subject, yet 
as I was reading Nick Roddick’s insightful 
article about class in British cinema 
(‘Mr Busy’, S&S, March), my jaw dropped 
at “Nor with Chabrol’s characters is class 
all that significant.” While I agree that 
class war is generally less of a burning 
issue in France than it is in Britain, he 
could not have picked a worse example 
to prove his point than Chabrol’s films, 
which are all about class war, one way 
or another (especially his films from the 
1980s onwards). The man himself has 
said it over and over in interviews. Claude 
Chabrol has made the bourgeoisie 
(and its relationship with the ‘lower’ 
classes) his main target throughout his 
career, it fuels his storylines and the 
motivation of all of his characters. 
Laurent de Alberti 
By email 

Haunting house 

Thank you so much for Charles Burnett’s 
evocative piece on Delmer Daves’s 
almost forgotten rural noir. The Red House 
(‘Lost & Found’, S&S, April). I too saw 
it on television as a child in the 1950s. 
Although I was terrified, the strange 
poetry of this extraordinary film haunted 
me as a young boy in the same way that 
James Whale’s Frankenstein did, and it has 
remained with me ever since. Criterion 
are the people to rescue this gem. 

Mark Venner 
Carbury, Ireland 



Bafta’s race relations 

In 2004 , 1 received an apology from 
Amanda Berry, Bafta’s chief executive, 
after I complained about the exclusion 
of Elisabeth Welch - the only black 
actress to achieve stardom in British 
cinema - from its obituary tribute in its 
awards ceremony. To add insult to injury, 
Bafta overlooked another great black star 
in its most recent obituary tribute: Lena 
Home, who passed away last year at 92. 

In the 1 940s, Home became the first 
black artiste to sign a long-term contract 
with a Hollywood studio (MGM). For 
another, she starred in Stormy Weather 
(1943), and was the ‘pin-up girl’ for 
African-American GIs fighting in 
World War II. I find Bafta’s ‘oversight’ 
unacceptable, and their inclusion of less 
famous names (Carol Marsh; Tura Satana, 
star of Faster, Pussycad Kill! Kill!) shocking 
and depressing. Ms Home deserved better. 
Stephen Bourne 
By email 

Lost in translation 

The April issue does several disservices 
to the Japanese actor Matsuyama 
Kenichi (‘Sensual sensibility’, S&S). 

Rrst, for reasons opaque, you write his 
given name as “Ken’Ichi”, which follows 
no known mle of transcription from 
Japanese to English. A few pedants insist 
on dividing such names as Kenichi with 
a hyphen (‘Ken-ichi’), no doubt to 
demonstrate that the syllables are ‘ken’ 
and ‘ichi’ rather than ‘ke’ and ‘nichi’, 
but it seems unnecessary and excessive. 
Second, you misidentify the actor 
in the still on page 70 as Matsuyama. 

The man in the still is in fact Tamayama 


Tetsuji, who plays Nagasawa. Third, in 
the preamble to the Tran Anh Hung 
interview, James Bell refers to Matsuyama 
as a “pin-up”. This seems, to say the least, 
disparaging. Would you have described 
the young Gary Oldman or Tim Roth the 
same way? Matsuyama is in fact one of 
the most ambitious and talented young 
actors in Japanese cinema. Two of my 
selections in the 2009 London Film 
Festival, neither picked up for British 
distribution, demonstrated his range: 
he starred in both Sai Yoichi’s Kamui, a 
sombre and surprisingly serious-minded 
ninja movie made for a major company, 
and Yokohama Satoko’s Bare Essence 
of Life, a low-budget indie in which 
he played a simple-minded farm 
boy. His excellent performance in 
Norwegian Wood strikes me as giving 
Tran’s ultra-faithful adaptation of the 
novel the psychological core it needs. 
Tony Rayns 
By email 

Detachment/attachment 

In his review of Richard Dyer’s book 
Nino Rota: Music, Film and Feeling 
(‘Book of the month’, S&S, December 
2010), David Thompson takes Dyer 
to task for being too academic and for 
analysing Rota’s style as characterised 
by “ironic detachment”. At the risk 
of evoking what Thompson terms “the 
smell of the lecture theatre”, I would like 
to point out that Dyer’s - innovative and 
illuminating - central concept, carefully 
delineated over a whole chapter, is 
actually that of “ironic attachment”. 
Ginette Vincendeau 
By email 


Ominous edition 

Among the cost-saving proposals recently 
announced by the BFI, director Amanda 
Nevill plans to “review the editorial 
and production of our magazine Sight 
& Sound” in the context of competition 
from free online information sources. 

I consider this an ominous statement. 

Over recent years, readership surveys 
have mooted the migration of S&S from 
its physical to an online format, which 
I have resolutely voted against. Now I 
can settle down to browse the magazine 
at leisure, without the need to have my 
eyes dazzled by a computer screen, and 
then file it for reference with the others 
in my collection, dating back to 1982, 
when my membership of the BFI began. 

I would like to state my position, 
for what it is worth: if S&S ceases to 
be published as a physical magazine, 
then, reluctantly, I will cancel my BFI 
membership. If others feel the same 
in sufficient numbers, then perhaps 
together we can influence the decision 
on the future of the UK’s only serious 
film-analysis periodical. 

Christopher D.B. Shaw 
By email 

Additions & corrections 

April p.47 Amvahood Cert 15, 88m 43s, 

7,984 ft + 8 frames; p.5 2 Cave of Forgotten 
Dreams Cert U, 90m 2s, 8,103 ft -t- o frames; 
p.54 Client-g The Rise and Fall of Eliot Spitzer 
Cert 15, 1 17m 42s, 10,593 ft +0 frames; 
p.58 Eleanor's Secret Not submitted for theatrical 
classification, video certificate U, 73m 33s; 
p.6o Essential Killing Cert 15, 84m 24s, 

7,596 ft -(-o frames; p. 7 1 Oranges and Sunshine | 
Camilla Bray should be the first listed producer; § 
p.82 You Will Meet a Tall Dark Stranger Cert 1 2 A, I 
98m 2S, 8,823 ft -(-o frames | 
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‘Hail John Krish, and the BFI 
for rediscovering him’ 

★★★★★ Independent 




FOUR PORTRAITS OF POST-WAR BRITAIN BY JOHN KRISH 


‘These are jilms to be treasured.’ 

The limes 




WINNER BEST DOCUMENTARY 

Evening Standard Film Awards 2010 

‘Humane, affectionate and empathetic, these are films to be treasured.’ 

★★★★ The Times 

‘Krish can be compared with the great Humphrey Jennings’ 

★★★★ Evening Standard 

‘Seeing these films is like opening a series of time capsules’ 

Observer 


Available to order from amazon.CO.Uk’ 


bfi.org.uk 
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